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There are about 17 reasons why 
FULTON FAST RED 

Is the biggest seller of the yeu | 
One reason is that it is 

A better red than is generally sold | 
For two or three times the price. 
The other reasons we will tell you 
When you write for our 
Special Introductory offer, | 
Mentioning this publication. 


Pe ae 
Sigmund Ullman Co. : 


New York (Uptown) | Philadelphia 
New York (Downtown) Cincinnati 
Chicago Cleveland 
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se sachin to ae eyes, having a nkvets. surface ee 
"+ pleasing ‘in color tone and devoid of gloss or glare. 


characteristics combined with exceptional printing e 


properties commend STAR ENGLISH FINISH. 


BOOK PAPER for use in text and school books, 
books of fiction, magazines and publications, catalogs and 
advertising literature. Plain sheets for tating, atv ee 


evidence will be sent on request. 


DISTRIBUTORS OF et BUTLER BRANDS" 


SOUTHWESTERN PAPER CO,.....--..- 
_ SOUTHWESTERN PAPER: CO., 
PACIFIC COAST PAPER CO. 


NATIONAL PAPER & TYPE, CO. (Bzport Only) 
&). NATIONAL PAPER & TYPE CO., «2... cciew want ‘City of Mexico, Mexe 
_ NATIONAL PAPER & TYPE ‘CO Mg 2525054. 
me, NATIONAL PAPER & TYPE CO., 














_ Greater Profits in 
Catalog Printing 













You can increase the volume of 
business in your catalog department — give your 
» customers greater satisfaction and make more money when 
you use Kamargo Mills Catalog Covers. Your estimates will be 
lower, your results more pleasing, and your work easier when you use this 
beautiful and serviceable cover-stock. No matter how complete your plant, how 
long your experience, or how great your skill in planning artistic, striking catalog effects, 
you cannot do justice to yourself or your clients with ordinary, flimsy, unserviceable cover- 
papers. Kamargo Mills covers are not only beautiful, but serviceable. They enable you to attain 
effects impossible with any other cover-stock and combine with artistic appearance a serviceability that 
is unequaled. . This makes your work easier, enables you to get better prices and builds up your reputa- 
tion for fine, careful, catalog execution. 


Kamargo Mills 


FOUNDED 1808 


Catalog Covers 


The wide variety of wonderfully rich tones, shades and grades opens up new possibilities in catalog treatment. The 
Kamargo Mills line includes covers adapted to every kind of catalog, booklet, dainty folder or brochure. Your 
particular customers will be delighted with Kamargo Mills Covers —satisfied with the work and with the price 
you can quote them. @ Our extensive advertising campaign is educating business firms and advertising managers 
to specify Kamargo Mills Covers. In SYSTEM alone we are using twelve pages in 1911—reaching over 
100,000 executives — probably 300,000 cover-paper purchasers. This helps you increase your catalog 
business — win new customers when you use Kamargo Mills Covers. 


Our Sample-book Is Full of Money-Making Suggestions 


The Kamargo Mills Samples de Luxe suggest many new and striking effects in cover-stock 
and catalog treatment. It is a valuable, helpful exhibit of novel catalog possibilities. 
It will pay you to examine it—to learn the profit-making, business - building 
opportunities of Kamargo Mills Covers. This Sample-book with terms 
and prices and name of nearest distributor, is yours on request. 

















































WRITE US ON YOUR LETTER-HEAD 


Knowlton Bros., inc. 
Cover Dept. B 


Watertown New York 























THROUGH OUR EXTENSIVE 
ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 


we are telling the story of 


BROTHER JONATHAN 
BOND 


to an audience of 


1,500,000 BUSINESS MEN 


These men have authority to order or are influential in 
the ordering.of stationery for the concerns they represent. 
Your customers know of this paper and are favorably 
inclined toward it. Seize the opportunity to cement a closer 
relationship with your customers and invite their complete 


confidence by recommending and supplying the paper that is 
recognized as the very best paper for Business Stationery. 
The reasonable price of BROTHER JONATHAN 
BOND will surprise you after vou have seen samples, but 
we prefer to interest you through the merits of the paper. 
Join us in a good cause. 
Shall we send a complete line of samples ? 


DISTRIBUTORS OF ‘“* BUTLER BRANDS” 


Standard Paper Co Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Interstate Paper Co. . . . . Kansas City, Missouri 
Southwestern Paper Co. . . . . Dallas, Texas 
Southwestern Paper Co Houston, Texas 
Pacific Coast Paper Co. San Francisco, California 
Sierra Paper Co Los Angeles, California 
Oakland Paper Co Oakland, California 
Central Michigan Paper Co Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Mutual Paper Co Seattle, Washington 
American Type Founders Co Spokane, Washington 
American Type Founders Co Vancouver, British Columbia 
National Paper & Type Co. (Export only) New York City 
National Paper & Type Co. City of Mexico, Mexico 
National Paper & Type Co. . . . . . City of Monterey, Mexico 
National Paper & Type Co. Havana, Cuba 


Address Division | 


J. W. BUTLER PAPER COMPANY 


Established 1844 3 Chicago 























The Feeder Question Solved 


—»> THE KAVMOR <— 
High-speed Automatic Platen Press 


Built in Two Sizes, 11x17 and 14x 20. 


FEEDS, PRINTS and DELIVERS all grades of paper from French Folio to Boxboard 
at speeds up to 


5,000 Impressions per Hour! 














Flat ». fA ; | “ Short runs 
Type yy ia os “| handled 
Forms th A te at quickly 
Electros any | nee | Scli- 
not a / @ Feeding 
necessary : ‘ Z| me 
ee ¢ = | Self- 
Ordinary | “fe j iverir 
Flat | 4 Delivering 
Electros , 


when desired 
(not curved) 


Less 
Wages 

Perfect ’ ‘én ; e 6| Less 
Registry k: | 4 Waste 

Inking 


Distribution 
unsurpassed 


Requires only 
two horse- 
power. 


Requires no : i Costs no more 
machinist * ' to operate. 














PRODUCES MORE WORK THAN FIVE JOBBERS. 





The Kavmor Automatic Press Company 
Office and Showrooms, 346 Broadway, New York 


Western Agency — S. S. SALISBURY, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. Eastern Agency — RICHARD PRESTON, 167 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 
Southern and Southwestern Agency — DODSON PRINTERS’ SUPPLY CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
Canadian Agents — MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto, Can. Pacific Coast Agents — BRINTNALL & BICKFORD, San Francisco, Cal. 
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THE MONOTYPE 


* 


The Only Machine that 
Makes and Sets Type 


The Figures 


3500 Monotypes in Daily Use 


38 per cent of the Monotypes in the 
United States Repeat Orders 
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831 Different Fonts in the Monotype 
Matrix Library 


Be ee ee es 


The Answer 


is yours for the asking: These 
figures show what the Monotype 
has done for itself—ask us to 
prove what it will do for you 


Lanston Monotype Machine Co. 
Philadelphia 
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Set in Monotype Series No. 98 and Monotype Borders 


























Wouldnt Be 
incense Coty 


such an idea of press room 
motive power—but out in the composing room, a spectacle just as 
grotesque doesn’t seem to bother you. Securing justification of your 
forms by the old patch-and-plug, slice-and-wedge methods is right in 
the treadmill class—the same story of lost motion and lost money. 


The Miller Saw- Trimmer 


is the point-measure machine—the only device that saws-and-trims printing 
materials at a single operation and precisely to point measure. In the hands 
of any compositor, cuts, rules, slugs, furniture and all other 
components of the form, can be instantly sawed and fine- 
trimmed to any dimension, exactly square to points — 
so that justification of a composite form is as pos- 
itive and immediate as with all-type. This is not 
all. With its full equipment, it routs, jig-saws, 
bevels, mortises inside and out, and planes type- Patented 
high — all to point measure. 1901, and 
‘ay 18th, 1909. 


Other patents 
pending. 


In Your Shop, Wholly at re mine sw 


© e full 
Judge these economies by Our Risk & 8. and foreign 
an actual work-out in your ing applications, 


controlled exclu- 


shop. Write us today for terms of the sively by Miller- 


Saw-TrimmerCo. 


month’s free test we propose—with- — who will vigor- 


ously protect 


out your risk of a dollar. its rights 


therein. 





Miller Saw-Trimmer Co. 
ALMA, MICH. 











Speed per Minute Don’t Count 

















Net Output for a Month Does 








READ THIS 


One Harris Automatic Offset Press has averaged a net 
output of 3,015 Sheets per hour based on eight hours 
per day for 26 consecutive weeks. No other offset 
press can show any such results and output is what affects 
your bank account, not claimed speed for a minute. 
Harris Offset Presses are Built in Five Sizes 











THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC PREsS Co. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
CHICAGO OFFICE managing 1579 Fulton 
Manhattan Building NILES, OHIO Hudson Terminal Building 
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mmm © MODERNIZED a mm 


Hamnilton’s <omesnereom 


IS A NECESSITY IN COST REDUCTION 








Any sort of composing-room equipment will usually answer in a way, but not always the best way. Where 
you are striving for betterment with an increase in profits, the best is always the cheapest. 

Our largest and most prominent customers have repeatedly stated that the total cost of installing elaborate 
outfits of modernized composing-room furniture has been paid for in full during the first year after installation, 
in the savings made. 

This is not surprising, when one stops to consider that this saving will unquestionably range from 25 to 
50% in floor space and from 10 to 25% in the composing-room labor. 

That is a simple proposition. Let every printer figure it out for himself. Take the minimum saving as a 
basis. What proportion of the rent (or what the rent would be if the building is not rented) should the compos- 
ing-room bear? What would be the saving, figuring 25% of this rent? 

What amount in dollars and cents would a saving of 10% in your composing-room labor total? That’s a 
big item worth consideration. 

Now, you have the two items of saving, and you should look to the expense involved in modernizing the 
composing-room. 


Here’s where we step in and ask that you allow our representative to make an estimate on the new equip- 
ment. When you have the figures, compare the expense with the saving. 

Always remember that the saving is perpetual. You get it in the shape of increased profits EACH YEAR. 

THE EXPENSE COMES BUT ONCE, and usually comes back the first year. 

That’s the whole story of modernizing the composing-room. Hundreds of printers have already made the 
change; others have it under way, and every day adds to the army of converts. This is one of the most vital 
questions of printing-office economics before the printers to-day. 





A If you are interested, fill out the attached coupon and send it to us, or to your dealer, ask for a 
in the ques- copy of ‘‘ Composing-room Economy,’’ showing floor plans of thirty-two modernized composing- 
tion of Modern- rooms in some of the leading printing plants in the United States. 

ized Furniture and 

we would like to have 
your representative show 


usa floor plan of our compos- 

ims na sed THE HAMILTON MFG. CO 
it, with a view to our installing such e s 
furniture as you can show us would soon 


be paid for in the saving accomplished. Main Office and Factories . . TWO RIVERS, WIS. 
Eastern Office and Warehouse . . RAHWAY, N. J. 


ALL PROMINENT DEALERS SELL HAMILTON GOODS 


A VALUABLE LINE GAUGE, graduated by picas and nonpareils, mailed 
free to every inquiring printer. 




















OUR NEW CATALOG OF SPECIAL FURNITURE IS NOW READY 
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There is a certain rustle in the true 
Bond Paper---Something that makes 
you realize that you have found what 
you are after--- you find it in 


Ons 


A rustle with a ca// in it-——-to the man who buys his 
own stationery ----to the man who buys the firm’s-—-- 
to the printer who buys for somebody else — 


a call to own our new sample-book containing the 
fourteen colors and white of Old Hampshire, show- 
ing fine examples of Modern Business Stationery, 
lithographed, printed and engraved--— 


and a call to buy Old Hampshire Bond when 
stationery is needed 


Hampshire Paper Company sie 


=~ 
(ld <\ 


We are the only Paper Makers in the Hampshire 
world making Bond Paper exclusively ij} 9 nd j; 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 











Don’t Look in a 
Price List 


until after you have selected the cover-stock for your next 
Catalog, Booklet or Folder: Look first in a sample-book of 
BUCKEYE COVERS. Select this stock for your high- 
grade work because of its superior quality and attractive- 
ness, and let the price come afterward as a pleasant surprise. 


Thousands of progressive printers are giving their customers better 
work and making more money at the same time, by using BUCKEYE 
COVERS in place of the more costly stocks they had previously 
thought were necessary. 


Our “Buckeye Proofs’’— mailed free on request —will demonstrate 
to you beyond all possibility of further doubt or prejudice that the only 
cheap thing about BUCKEYE COVERS is their price ; and that in 
addition to being the biggest obtainable cover-value for the money, they 
can also be used to produce many novel and artistic effects which are 
not possible on other stocks, even the highest-priced ones. 


Write for these proofs to-day, and let them prove to you the profit- 
making and prestige-creating possibilities of BUCKEYE COVERS. 


THE BECKETT PAPER CO. 


Makers of Good Paper 
in HAMILTON, OHIO, since 1848 


BUCKEYE COVER is made in fifteen colors, three finishes and three weights. Carried in 
stock by representative jobbers in all principal cities. See list of jobbers in any recent 
number of The Inland Printer. Sample-books and sample sheets for dummies furnished 
free on request by any jobber. If none is near you, write direct to the Mill. 



































PATENTED X-PATTERN 
Sextuple Newspaper Press 


With New Lightning Folders, Self-oiling Boxes, Tubular 
Cylinders, Locking Roller Sockets and Other Improvements 


The LATEST and BEST in PRINTING PRESS CONSTRUCTION 








Note the Open Construction and Accessibility of the Rollers, Cylinders and Other Working Parts 
RUNNING SPEED PER HOUR: 


72,000— 4, 6, 8, 10 or 12 pages, the sheets all 36,000—16, 20 or 24 pages, composed of two 

inset ; collected sections; 

54,000 —16 pages (36,000 with the sheets inset 36,000—18, 20, 22 or 24 pages, composed of two 
and 18,000 composed of two collected collected sections of different numbers 
sections); of pages; 

36,000—14, 16, 18, 20, 22 or 24 pages, the 18,000—28, 32, 36, 40 or 48 pages, composed of 
sheets all inset ; two collected sections. 








Our Fast-Speed Folder is simple and safe in operation, absolutely Tapeless, has no cams or undesirable 
mechanisms of any kind and insures the most accurate folding without clippings at almost limitless speed. 
The Decks are all independent of each other and any deck or any combination of decks can be run 
without having the rest of the machine in operation. 
The Impression Cylinders are adjustable and driven by independent gears. 
The Plate Cylinders are convenient for plating without removing the inking rollers and run in fixed 
bearings so that the inking rollers do not have to be readjusted when the impression is changed. 
Independent Nipping Roller Drive — Superior Ink Distribution and Fountain Adjustment — Patented 
Safety-Locking Knife Box — Turning Bars adjustable and reversible. 


Extra heavy, strong and accurate construction throughout 


R. HOE & CO., 504-520 Grand Street, New Y ork City 


ALSO AT 


7 Water St. 7 S. Dearborn St. 160 St. James St. 109-112 Borough Road 8 Rue de Chateaudun 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, IIl. Montreal, Can. London, S, E., Eng. Paris, France 





































THE AVERAGE 


12 



























REVERSIBLE DRIVER TIP 





In this view the face plate is re- 
moved; the feed lever has just 
completed its full stroke, and 
the cutter blade is about to cut 
off the wire. The former is 
about to catch the wire to bend 
it. 















The illustrations 
on this page show 


Face plate removed, showing 
the condition of the wire as 


the vital work- the ‘rmer"stirs to ben 
ing parts of the 7 
MONITOR WIRE 
STITCHER. The 
MONITOR is the only ~ 
wire stitcher on the mar- 
ket from which the face 
plate can be removed, : 
leaving the machine in- 
tact for complete feed- 
ing, forming and driv- 


a f 1 l + full Face "y agg mae | showing the full 

stroke of the feed lever with the 
Ing O t e€ stap e in staple fully formed, ready to be 
driven through the stock and 
clinched by the clinches from below. 


view of the operator. Notice the straightness of the wire. 









CHICAGO, 306-312 South Canal Street 


Showing the simplicity with 


NEW YORK BOSTON which the table is converted 


from flat to saddle, and vice 


i versa. The simplest and most 
8 Reade Street 220 Devonshire Street pe aan 


__ LATHAM’S 
MONITOR WIRE 
STITCHERS 


LATHAM MACHINERY CO. - 


‘Monitor 
Machines 
Sell 


Themselves” 
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CROSS 











Continuous 





FEEDERS 








They Run While 
You Load 


You are not getting the highest efficiency from your presses or folders 
unless you are getting an output of 100 per cent of the running time. 


The Continuous System of Automatic Feeding 


is the way to do it. We have the proofs that such results are regularly 
obtained. 











DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
Canadian Agents: The J. L. Morrison Co., Toronto, Can. Southern Agents: Dodson Printers’ Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga. 











A Profit Producer 


Bindery conditions vary widely. 
Equipment must be nicely balanced 
between the extremes of the business 
to be taken care of. Thus the Dexter 
No. 190 Jobbing Folder, embrac- 
ing the widest range of general job 
work, holds central position as a 
Profit Producer. It is the type of 
machine that is always busy— that 
will often take overflow from 
special types and also pick up 
many combinations not 


possible on other styles of 
machines. 


Write for descriptive booklet 
and set of dummies 


DEXTER FOLDER CO. 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
Factory: PEARL RIveR, NEW YORK 





ATLANTA 














Lithographic Inks ‘ig Litho Stone Planer 











| [ITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES «° INKS 


OnnsHt $ © Inxs 
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MACHINERY so” LITHOGRAPHERS »® DRINTHRS 


oe FUCHS & LANG MFG Ce. 


~~ 150 N. FOURTH ST. f 29 WARREN 5ST. J 328 DEARBORN ST. 


\\, PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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Roller Embossing Machine / ‘Century Bronzing Machine 














The Duplex Flat-Bed Web 


Perfecting Newspaper Press 





Prints 5,000 to 6,000 pes hour of either 4,-6,-8,-10- or 12-page papers 
+ WITHOUT STEREOTYPING 


IN USE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD AND THE DEMAND CONSTANTLY INCREASING 





Kingston, Jamaica, Gleaner 

Twin press; third purchase 
Grand Junction, Colo., News 
Launceston, Tasmania, 7 elegraph 
New York, N. Y., L’Araldo Italiano 

12-page; third purchase 
Fremont, Ohio, Messenger 
Davenport, lowa, Demokrat 
Hastings, Neb., Tribune 
New York, N. Y., Pan-Hellenic 
Cobalt, Ont., Nugget 

12-page 


San Francisco, Cal., Japanese-A merican ‘ 


Caracas, Venezuela, S. A. 
Greenville, S. C., Piedmont 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Home Talk 
Twin presses; second purchase 
Chanute, Kan., Tribune 
Leominster, Mass., Enterprise 
New York, N. Y., Stuyvesant Press 
Chatham, Ont., News 
Lancaster, Ohio, Eagle 


“page 
Marshall, Mich., Chronicle 
Ottawa, Kan., Republic 
Lawrence, Kan., World 
Albany, Ga., Herald 
10-page 


Milwaukee, Wis., Times 

Enid, Okla., Eagle 

Enid, Okla., News 

New York, N. Y., Alexander Ptg. Co. 
12-page 

Towanda, Pa., Review 
10-page 

Lawrence, Kan., Journal 

Salem, Ohio, Herald 

Cairo, Ill., Citizen 





SOME OF OUR 
RECENT CUSTOMERS 











Dunkirk, N. Y., Herald-Advertiser 
10-page 

Norwich, N. Y., Sun 

Mazatlan, Mex., El Correo 

Bakersfield, Cal., Californian 

Flushing, N. Y., Journal 

Spartansburg, S. C., Journal 
10-page 

Ogdensburg, N. Y., News 

Ogdensburg, N. Y., Republican & Journal 
10-page 


Durham, N. C., Sun 
Gary, Ind., Post 
Corpus Christi, Tex., Caller 
Sherman, Tex., Democrat 
Eureka, Cal., Herald 

12-pag e 
Urbana, Ohio, News 
Columbia, Mo., Tribune 
Columbia, Mo., University Missourian 
Modesto, Cal., Herald 
Natchez, Miss., Democrat * 


-page 
Brownsville, Tex., Herald 
Wichita Falls, Tex., Times 
Chihuahua, Mex., El Correo 
Parkersburg, W. Va., Journal 
Kearney, Neb., Hub 

12-page 
New York, N. Y., Glas Naroda 
Albert Lea, Minn., Tribune 
Hannibal, Mo., Journal 

12-page; second purchase 
Medford, Ore., Mail- Tribune 
Cordova, Argentine, S. A. 

12-page 
Watertown, S. D., Public Opinion 
San Juan, Porto Rico 

12-page 


OUR CUSTOMERS WRITE OUR ADS. 





DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO. 2A?TLE CREEK, MICH. 


LONDON ADDRESS: LINOTYPE & MACHINERY, Ltd., 188 FLEET STREET 


PARIS ADDRESS: LINOTYPE & MACHINERY, Ltd., 





10 RUE DE VALOIS 














“KINDER” Combination Rotary we oxi | 


Tissue Paper Press 


BUILT IN TWO SIZES 


36’’ x 48’” Printing Bed 
30’’ x 40’” Printing Bed 


Prints in 
one, two or three 
a colors, and 
F "delivers in sheets 
or rewound. 





KIDDER PRESS CO. { ascwons’ DOVER, N. H. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 261 BROADWAY 
CANADA: The J. L. Morrison Co., Toronto GIBBS-BROWER CoO., Agents 


GREAT BRITAIN: John Haddon & Co., London 








Calendars for 1912 


Now Is the Time to Take Orders 








There is a large field 
and a good profit; but eer 2 
has been overlooked by Rhys 
most printers. ne —_ 

Why let strangers | | New Ideas in Attractive 


come in your home town A dver tisin g 


and get the cream, right 
: The printer should examine this big line of BLOTTING 


in your own line. PAPERS. 
2 The WORLD, HOLLYWOOD and RELIANCE t 
We supply you with big jr St som possibilities. - — 


the samples and you sell VIENNA MOIRE (in colors) and Plate Finish, the acme 


of art basis. 


direct to your regular Our DIRECTOIRE, a novelty of exquisite patterns. 


customers. ALBEMARLE 


, : HALF-TONE BLOTTING 
Put in Our line NOW. a new creation, having surface for half-tone or color process 


printing and lithographing. Made in white and five colors. 
Fans and Post Cards too. Samples of our entire line will be mailed upon request. 


National Colortype Co. The Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co. 


a a Makers of Blotting Richmond, Virginia 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

















Edwards, Dunlop & Co., Ltd., Sydney and Brisbane, Sole Agents for Australia 




















THE HEAVIEST, SIMPLEST, MOST COMPACT AND HANDSOMEST TWO-REVOLUTION. COMPARE THIS ILLUSTRATION WITH THAT OF ANY OTHER 


THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. John Haddon & Co. Agents, London. Miller & Richard, Canadian Agents, Toronto, Ontario. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, WESTERN AGENTS, 168, 170 AND 172 WEST MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 


Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City, Missouri; Great Western Type Foundry, Omaha, Nebraska; Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul, Minnesota; St. 
Louis Printers Supply Co., St. Louis, Missouri; Southern Printers Supply Co., Washington, District Columbia; The Barnhart Type Foundry Co., Dallas, Texas. 
National Paper & Type Co., City of Mexico, Vera Cruz, Monterrey, and Havana, Cuba. On the Pacific Coast—Pacific Printers Supply Company, Seattle, Wash. 


The Babcock Optimus 














The Babcock Optimus 








Without resetting for different sizes of paper, card- 
board or tissue, an Optimus delivery is always ready to 
pile and jog any sheet of any stock, printed side up, and 
save on each job the time demanded by the readjust- 
ment of a fly. Only jogger wings need resetting. The 
saving to the owner in a year’s business where many 
forms are handled, as on small machines, is a satisfac- 
tory percentage on the money in the press. 

From time of printing to time covered on the table 
each sheet is unrestrictedly air dried during the time 
needed to make three impressions. This remarkable 
Optimus exposure of the printed surface is almost 
three times longer than is possible cn any other press, 
and very different from the fly and other devices that 
cover each sheet as fast as printed. 

This is a great advantage on any work, but espe- 
cially profitable on fine work. A small sheet gets no 
longer exposure than a large one; it is the duration of 
three impressions, be they fast or slow, sheet little or 
big. For exceptionally heavy forms that must be slip- 
sheeted, a patented device, furnished at extra price, 
makes the work easy without decreasing speed of job. 

The Optimus delivery is faster than the fly, smooth- 
er in operation, and fully protects the sheet, as the fly 


does not. It handles tissue at the usual speed of the 
press, maintains tapes at an even tension automatic- 
ally, and lessens electrical trouble. 

With the carriage disconnected and moved forward 
(telescoping upon itself), the front of cylinder is opened 
up, and form rollers uncovered. For make-ready press 
can be run in this condition. Jogger board can be 
pushed back to uncover fountain and table rollers. 

On the larger sizes a printed side down is combined 
with the printed side up at an additional charge. 

The excellencies of this delivery are recognized 
wherever two revolutions are known. Its inception 
was the insistent demand years ago for a printed side 
up delivery, and this has grown as printing has devel- 
oped. On old Optimus presses many years in use, it 
works satisfactorily now, with nothing equaling it. We 
have greatly improved it. It is the first and oldest, 
and our experience longest and best. 

There is exclusive distinction in its constant readi- 
ness for any sheet, delivered with three times the dry- 
ing exposure possible to any other; but this is not 
enough; behind it is the strongest press to be had, with 
a perfect driving mechanism, superb distribution, posi- 
tive register and high speed. 





SET IN AUTHORS ROMAN 








Kimble-ize Your Shop 


And Get a Bigger Money’s-Worth Out of 
Your Power Bill (Alternating Current) 


Whether your K. W. rate is high or low — you are not 
getting your money’s worth out of the electricity you buy if 
you use ordinary motors. 


Kimble Motors 


Are PRINTING-Machinery Motors 


Variable speed, single-phase, A. C., for jobbers and 
ponies. 
Variable speed, polyphase, A. C., for cylinder presses. 
Variable or constant speed, polyphase, A. C., for other 
shop machinery. 
Ordinary motors — general purpose motors — waste 
a a lot of money every time you reduce speed, because 
Fast or Slow by a ns they throw away the power that they choke off in 
Touch of the Toe resistance coils. 
That’s the Beauty of KIMBLE motors give instant and easy change of 
the Variable Speed speed to suit any job. 


Kimble Motors Are Built for Your Special Needs 


Are so nearly fool-proof that the ‘devil’ himself The quickest way to get next to this new wrinkle 
won’t find ways of putting them out of commission in shop efficiency is to ask us for information or esti- 
unless he is an extraordinary devil. mates. We prove our case at our own risk. 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY, 1125 Washington Blvd., Chicago 











The Supreme Test ot our folder is its efficiency. Printers who use our 


machine know of its dependable qualities and every-day service. 


The Cleveland Folding Machine TT 
Is the Only Folder That Does ai | Mi jf 


Not Use Tapes, Knives, Cams, _ a 
Changeable Gears in Folding | SL 


é A. 


Perfect in register and 50% faster than other Folders. 
Has range from 19 x 36 to 3 x 4 in parallel. 
Folds and delivers 4s, 6s, 8s, 10s, 12s, 14s and 16s, 


single or in gangs. 

Also regular 4s, 8s and 16s, book folds, from sheets 
19 x 25 down to where the last fold is not less 
than 22x 3 in. 

Makes accordion—and a number of other—folds that 
can not be made on any other folder. 


INSTALLED ON A THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL 
on an unconditional guarantee of absolute satis- 
faction. 


Write for a complete set of sample folds. 





The Cleveland Folding Machine Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio 




















Fred’k H. LeveyCo. 


New York 
Manufacturers of High Grade 


| sree Inks 


% DF YE make a specialty of Inks 
re for Magazine and Cata- 
» | My logue work. The Ladies’ 
| oo Home Journal, Saturday 
(an ) e YA Evening Post, Scribner’s, 

ZEA McClure’s, Cosmopolitan, 
W oman’s Home Companion, Strand, Amer- 
ican, Frank Leslie’s Publications, Review 
of Reviews, and many others, are printed 
with Inks made by us. Our Colored 
Inks for Process Printing, both wet and 
dry, are pronounced by Expert Printers 





































the best made. | 
FRED’K H. LEVEY, President CHAS. BISPHAM LEVEY, Treasurcr 
CHAS. E. NEWTON, Vice-President WM. S. BATE, Secretary 











NEW YORK, 59 Beekman St. CHICAGO, 357 Dearborn St, 
SAN FRANCISCO, 653 Battery St. SEATTLE, 411 Occidental Ave. 
























Photo-Engravers * Gis 
Reliance Photo- Engravers’ 
Proof Press 


because they ACCOM- 
PLISH PERFECT 
PROOFS of half-tone 
and color plates 
that are AL- 
WAYS UN- 
FAILING IN THEIR 
QUALITY. 









A “RELIANCE 
PROOF” is the 
best advertise- 
ment ANY en- 
graver can pos- 
sibly have. 


W rite for circular 
to the manufacturers. 


Paul ‘Shktdead & Co. 


627 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


Also sold by Williams-Lloyd Machinery Co., Chicago; Geo. Russell Reed 
Co., San Francisco and Seattle; Toronto Type Foundry Co., Canada; A.W. 
Penrose & Co., London, Eng.; Klimsch & Co., Frankfurt am M., Ger.; 
New York Machinery Co., 101 Beekman St., New York City. 


SOLD ALSO BY ALL DEALERS 
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A Life-Time 
Proo yf Press 


The Shniedewend 
Printers’ Proof 
Press 


LASTS A LIFE-TIME. 
ACCOMPLISHES 
SAME HIGH QUAL- 
ITY OF BLACK AND 
COLOR PROOFS of 
type forms and type forms 
Shniedewend Printers’ Proof Press, with mixed with cuts for 15, 
‘ee ot Movement and 25 and 50 years. 
(Patents applied for) 


Nothing can EQUAL ITS QUALITY OF WORK 
Nothing can EQUALITS RIGIDITY and DURABILITY 
Nothing caw EQUALITS SAVING IN COST OF PROOFS 


Send for further information and prices 


Paul Shniedewend & Co. 


627 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
Manufacturers 
SOLD ALSO BY ALL DEALERS 
and 
New York Machinery Co., 101 Beekman St., New York City. 










































By the 
No.4 |  Press-Tester Sine Te 


N this printing game, the one thing that gets my goat the quickest (and I think you’re all with me) is trying to 
put a make-ready on a two-revolution that won’t stand up to the impression. In these days of half-tone forms, 
coated stock and hard packing, unless you’ve got the “‘squeeze’’ to back you up, just take it from me, you're 

up against a make-ready stunt that'll make ’em all go some to get results. 

Why, I’ve seen one of the best overlay artists in the business (“‘artists”’ is right, too) work for three days on a 
form of half-tones on a press that wouldn’t stand up to the impression, and say, on the square, the spot-up sheets 
on that job looked like war maps of South America with all the watering and coaling-up stations marked in. 
As fast as one cut would print up, another would show weak — but you've all been through it; there’s no need of telling you. This 
kind of a make-ready is sure to result in an overpacked cylinder—rub the face off the cuts, knock the type off its feet, or, if plates, 
cause clutch jamming and — raise Cain in general. 

In the “dope” I've been handing out to you about the STONEMETZ, I haven't said much about “ squeeze "just a men- 
tion now and then. I’ve sort of held that back, so to speak, until I could tell it in a way that would convince you; and now that I've 
got right up to the point, just about the best I can frame up is that the STONEMETZ HAS GOT the “squeeze. 

That's all there is to it. When a pressman says that a press has got the “squeeze” every other pressman knows what that 
means. You've got my word for it, and that’s all you get in any advertisement— the word of the writer. But at that, money 
couldn’t hire me to hand out a “bum steer” on the STONEMETZ, or any other press for that matter. As long as the boss is 
satisfied with the truth, I’m willing to frame up these Stonemetz spiels, but when he asks me to claim something for the press that she 
won't do (and I know him too well for that), why I'll just draw the line —nix for me. 

Of course, I could go into the details and tell you just why the STONEMETZ 
has an unyielding impression and all that stuff, but what’s the use> The Stonemetz 
printed matter explains that and your name on a postal will bring it— mighty interesting 
reading, too — well worth a cent. Send for it. 


























Grand Haven, Mich., U. S. A. 
Salesroom and Warehouse: 124 So. Fifth Ave., Chicago. 


f iz (NX The Challenge Machinery Co. 




















ELAPSED TIME 


is what you buy from your employees. Do you know that 
you get what you pay them for? 


ELAPSED TIME 
enters into every operation of every product of your plant. 
Do you know what it costs you? 


Knowledge—accurate information— not someone’s 
guess —of the Elapsed Time you receive and distribute 
will enable you to stop leaks, increase production without 
an increase of expense, and enlarge your profits. 


THE CALCULAGRAPH 


records Elapsed Time. It also records the time-of-day, 
but that is of lesser importance. 


Ask for our booklet, ‘‘ Accurate Cost Records”? — 
it’s free. 


Calculagraph Company “‘hen'Yor Gi" 





























SHERIDAN’S 
AUTOMATIC CLAMP BOOK 
TRIMMER 


Write for Particulars, Prices and Terms 


T. W. & C..B. SHERIDAN CO. 


Manufacturers of Paper Cutters, Book Trimmers, Die Presses, Embossers, Smashers, Inkers, 
and a Complete Line of Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery 


NEW YORK .. ... .. . 56 Duane Street 
CHICAGO . . . .. 17 South Franklin Street 
jVei i: |), ee 65-69 Mount Pleasant 











PERMANENT USER OF 


— PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC— 











INKS 





MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Chalmann Printing Ink Co. 


212 Olive Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
DEPOTS 








711 S. Dearborn Street 
400 Broadway KANSAS CITY, MO. 
535 Magazine Street NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
1509 Jackson Street OMAHA, NEB. 
222 North Second Street NASHVILLE, TENN. 
73 Union Avenue MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








If You Are Not Acquainted With 





The Star Composing Stick 
Get Next! 


There’s a distinctive superiority avout the Star 
Composing Stick not found in any other. The 
compositor needs a stick that will fit the hand, 
supply ease, and at the same time insure accuracy 
and speed. 





“Tools of Quality for Particular Printers”’ 


All good features may be found in the Star Com- 
posing Stick and its many attractive and practical 
advantages are strikingly evident. 

It is the ultimate stick for you, Mr. Compositor, 
and why not learn more about it by reviewing our 
catalogue and know of the newest and best? 


Made in all popular sizes at a price 
in keeping with their actual worth 





FOR SALE BY SUPPLY HOUSES GENERALLY 


The Star Tool Mfg. Company 


17 West Washington Street Springfield, Ohio 














Why Do They Imitate P 








a 


i 
if ance” “ 


-t 


If the ORIGINAL is not worthy 
of imitation, why do they con- 
tinue to imitate, then condemn 
the imitated ? 


For years the PEERLESS PER- 
FORATOR has stood as a model for 
imitators. It has stood all tests. Its 
rapid, perfect work, clean and thorough 
perforation and its wide range in thick- 
ness of stock, supplies the printer with 
all that can be desired. 





SELLING AGENTS 
GANE BROS. & CO CHICAGO, ILL. 


{ CHICAGO, ILL. 
T.W.& C.B.SHERIDAN . . 7 LONDON, ENG. 
S. KOCHANSKI 


BERLIN, GERMANY 
MIDDOWS BROS. . ... . SYDNEY, N.S. W. 





Manufactured by 


A. G. BURTON’S SON 


118 to 124 South Clinton Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. U.S. A. 


©. C. FULLER CO,, 
BC. Reade St, NEW YORK {Sele Eastern Agents 
THE J.L. MORRISON CO., Sole Agents for Canada 
JOHN DICKINSON & CO., 
Agents for South Africa and India 




















= 
Re GOSS “ACME” Straightline Two-Roll Rotary Perfecting Press 


New 





Made to print either 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16 pages in book form. 

Constructed so that it can be arranged to print either two or three extra colors, at a slight expense. 
It is practically a single-plate machine, thus saving time in not having to make duplicate plates. 
Plates are cast from our regular standard stereotype machinery. 





ane GOSS High-Speed Sextuple Press—No. 160 





Is built and guaranteed to run at a speed of 36,000 per hour for each delivery, for the fud/ run. 
Prints 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 22, 24, 28, 32, 36, 40, 44, 48 pages. 
All products up to 24 pages can be made in one section (book form). 

SPECIAL FEATURES 


Plates can be put on without removing ink rollers. No ribbons whatever when collecting. 


Patented ink fountains; screws all at one end of fountains Design prevents breaking of webs. 
(regular piano key action). Entirely new HIGH-SPEED PATENTED FOLDING AND 


All roller sockets automatically locked. DELIVERING DEVICE. 





PATENTED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 
16th St. and Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


New York OFFICE: 
1 Madison Ave., Metropolitan Bldg., New York City. 





LonDON OFFICE: 
93 Fleet Street, London, E. C., England. 


























HERE IS CONVENIENCE AND FIRE PROTECTION FOR YOUR PRINTING PLANT 


The Justrite Oily Waste Can 


OPEN WITH THE FOOT 
A convenience that makes it easier to throw oily waste in the can than to stick it 
under a bench—that keeps your plant clean and orderly and cultivates neatness among 
your employees. 

An effective fire protection that keeps all the dangerous oily-soaked waste 
in non-leaking cans under tight-closing lids, thus reducing the danger of spon- 
taneous combustion and stray matches. 

Absolutely no desire on part of workmen to block cover open. No springs to 
get out of order. Always closed when not in use. 


Each can bears the official label of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, which insures you protection against the so-called 
approved inferior waste cans. 
For Sale by leading printers’ supply houses and hardware dealers, 
or write us direct for circulars and prices. 
The Justrite Mfg. Co., 332 S. Clinton Street, CHICAGO 


§ MILLER & RICHARD, Winnipeg and Toronto Patented. 
CANADIAN AGENTS} Geo, M. STEWART, Montreal 























erat The Best of | | HOOLE MACHINE & 


France 


a Its Kind ENGRAVING WORKS 


29-33 Prospect Street 111 Washington Street 


THE ACME BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Wire Staple ! 


Binder 


Has served its 


purpose in promi- Pa b | 3 HOOLE ” 


nent printing es- 


tablishments for ae roa ; 
many years. ne ze, Hand Pallet 
“— — and Coarse | and 

t ‘ ee e 
Binds to %(-indh. ! Stamping 


Has Automatic 5 

Clinching and | Press 
Anti-clogging De- 
vices. 

Equipped with both 
Flat and Saddle- 
back Tables. 

Holds 250 Staples at 
a charge. 

















Manufacturers of 





Acme Staple Co. 


LIMITED 
112 North Ninth Street 
CAMDEN, N. J. 








End-Name, Numbering, Paging and 
Bookbinders’ Machinery and Finishing 
Tools of all kinds. 








As to the value of other things, 
most men differ. Concerning the 


Anderson Bundling Press 


all have the same opinion. 


The high pressure produced and the ease of obtaining it, is ONE reason 
why so many ANDERSON BUNDLING PRESSES are used. Many 


binderies have from two to twelve. 








Write for List of Users in your locality 


C.F. ANDERSON & CO. 394-398 Clark St., CHICAGO 


























The Seybold 20th Century 
Automatic Cutting Machine 


SEYBOLD PATENTS 
Illustration 38-inch, 44-inch and 50-inch Sizes. 


The Seybold 20th Century is the ove cutting machine that produces 
smooth and even cutting. 


WHY? 


Because the shear and down cutting strains are concentrated and come directly beneath the table, the strongest 
portion of the machine, consequently freeing the knife bar entirely from vibration. 

On all other cutters the knife bar is guided above the table. 

This is only one of many important points of superiority peculiar to the Seybold 20th Century Cutter. 

Give us the opportunity to fully explain and demonstrate. 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE CO. 


Makers of Highest Grade Machinery for Bookbinders, Printers, Lithographers, Paper Mills, 
Paper Houses, Paper-Box Makers, etc. 


Embracing — Cutting Machines, in a great variety of styles and sizes, Book Trimmers, Die-Cutting Presses, Rotary 
Board Cutters, Table Shears, Corner Cutters, Knife Grinders, Book Compressors, Book Smashers, 
Standing Presses, Backing Machines, Bench Stampers; a complete line of Embossing 
Machines equipped with and without mechanical Inking and Feeding devices. 


Home Office and Factory, DAYTON, OHIO, U.S.A. 


BRANCHES: New York, 70 Duane Street; CHICAGO, 310 Dearborn Street. 
AGENCIES: J. H. ScHRoETER & Bro., Atlanta, Ga.; J. L. Morrison Co., Toronto, Ont.; ToRONTO TyPE Founpry Co., Ltp., Winnipeg, Man.; 
KEYSTONE TyPE FOUNDRY OF CALIFORNIA, 638 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 
BARNHART TYPE FouNpDRY Co., 258 Commerce St., Dallas, Tex. 




















Inks that are used 1 try wh | 
“pening isdn, || «CL Re Peerless Motor 


Embodies a// the requirements and qualifications that make 


Kant & Ehinger a perfect printing-press motor. 


Germany 








Manufacturing Agents for the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico 


Charles Hellmuth 


Printing 
and Lithographic 


The World's | N K S Originators 


Stundaed of Solvine 
Three and CRY COLORS, Vaan Insures the printer a larger output per day, operated 


at the lowest cost. Its durability and satisfactory service 
Four Color SPECIAL are conceded by all users, and it is accepted as the one 


Process Inks OFF-SET INKS standard motor for all makes and sizes of printing-presses. 


It is built for service and gives it. 

154.6 pow jo S —- On ANY POWER PROBLEM write: 
Gold Ink -6- . [Oth Street at wor ‘ 
eathep ok ani denitthe The Peerless Electric Co. 


Chicago 

the name last sheet : : 

605-7-9 S. Clark Street Factory and General Office: Warren, Ohio 

Old numbers, 355-7-9 S. Clark St. CHICAGO, 46 Van Buren Street NEW YORK, 43 West 27th Street 
Poole Bros. Building 





















































Soww Punches 


Five styles, varying in price from $35 to $325, 
every one the best in its class. 

Absolute Accuracy—Clean Cutting—Prodigious 
Power—Evident Economy. 

Tatum Punches may be adjusted to any desired 
multiple without the removal of the idle heads. 

Round shapes all interchangeable. Nineteen 
stock sizes. Special shapes quickly furnished. 

When you buy a punch, get the best—any user 
of the “Tatum”? is a good reference. 





Write for Catalogue A. 





Style D— with direct-connected motor. 


THE SAM’L C. TATUM CO. 


3310 Colerain Avenue . ... . CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Punch, with stripper and die. 


® ame — +-@ a 


28 









































Two Sides to the Offset Question 


but 


Whichever One You Take It Will Be a 


Feeder Side Driving Side 


SCOTT OFFSET PRESS 


Standard sizes: 28x38 34x46 34 x 52 34x58 38x52 38x58 


The above cuts, made from actual photographs, show both sides of the Scott Offset 
Press exactly as it is, with no gears, sockets or shafts left off. We want you to see and 
know the Scott Offset Press as tt really 1s. 


NOTE the extreme accessibility, the fine ink distribution, and staunch construction, 
giving an even, unyielding impression. 





The Scott Offset is the only press with the positive single-sheet delivery of ample size; the dimensions 
of the delivery cylinder being the same as impression cylinder, it works equally well on cardboard or 
tissue-paper, needs no adjusting for different stocks or atmospheric conditions, no tapes, no trouble. 
Owing to the design of the Scott Offset Press, the dirt which accumulates on paper can not readily 
become imbedded in the blanket, causing spots and other objections which are sometimes found. The 
Scott Offset Press is not designed to be built cheaply and sold at a cut price, but to produce the finest 
quality lithography with a minimum amount of attention and expense on the part of the purchaser; the 
most expensive to build but the cheapest to operate, yet the price is right. 











WHY NOT WRITE TO-DAY AND LET US PROVE IT TO YOU 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


DAVID J. SCOTT, General Manager 
Main Office and Factory: PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


NEW YORK, 41 Park Row CHICAGO, Monadnock Block 























Style ‘‘C’’—Double-deck Ruling Machine 


HICKOK 
Paper- Ruling Machines 
“ Ruling Pens 
Bookbinders’ Machinery 











The W. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 
HARRISBURG, PA., U.S. A. 


ESTABLISHED 1844 INCORPORATED 1886 























What Becomes of Your 
) ~~! Waste 
» Paper? 


Is it carried out 
and destroyed, 
or given to the 
junk man for a 
pittance? 
If so, why 
not turn it to 


profit? 
“The Handy” Paper Baling Press 


will enable you to bale your scraps quickly, easily and 
conveniently. Bale weighs from 100 to 750 lbs., depend- 
ing on size of press, and is completed in one operation. 
Fire risk eliminated. Press occupies very little space. 
Pre-eminently the most satisfactory baler on the market, 
and costs much less. A great little profit-earner ! 


Made in five sizes: $40, $50, $65, $75 and $85. Write 
for circular 





The Handy Press Co.. 


251-263 So. Ionia St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 























STEEL PLATE TRANSFER PRESS 


For Transferring Impressions from Hardened Steel Plates or Rolls 


USED BY THE FOLLOWING CONCERNS 
Bureau of Engraving & Printing, Washington - 20 Machines 
American Bank Note Co., New York- - - - 12 i 
John A. Lowell Bank Note Co., Boston - 
Western Bank Note Co., Chicago - 
Thos. MacDonald, Genoa - - - - = 
E. A. Wright Bank Note Co., Philadelphia - 
Richter & Co., Naples - - te se 











Perfection Oiled Tympan Paper 


We manufacture a perfected Oiled Tympan Paper—not an attempt. Its 
test—by those capable of appreciating gua/ity—will prove all claims. Its 
strength and adaptability, its perfect smooth surface and wearing qualities 


fill the long felt demand of the printer. 


prove our claims. 


Send for liberal size samples and 


Robertson Paper Co., Bellows Falls, Vt. 



































Oswego Bench Cutter 


OSWEGO BENCH CUTTERS 


Balance the Lever Up to Make the Work Come Easy 





This pictures only one of the ninety sizes and styles of cutters that are made at Oswego as 
a specialty. Each Oswego-made Cutter, from the little 16-inch Oswego Bench Cutter up to the 
large 7-ton Brown & Carver Automatic Clamp Cutter, has at least three points of excellence on 
Oswego Cutters only. Ask about the Vertical Stroke Attachments for cutting shapes. 


It will give us pleasure to receive your request for our new book No. 8, containing valuable 
suggestions derived from over a third of a century’s experience making cutting machines exclusively. 
Won't you give us that pleasure ? 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


NIEL GRAY, Jr., Proprietor 


Main Office and Works, OSWEGO, N. Y. 


NEW YORK BRANCH: 150 Nassau Street CHICAGO BRANCH: 241 Monadnock Block 
W. S. TIMMIS, Manager J. M. IVES, Manager 























CAPACITY 


When a half superroyal platen press will turn out 
work as good or better than the modern commercial 
cylinder press —and at the same time maintain a speed of 
1800 impressions per hour continuously — allowing it to 
be profitably employed on envelopes and the general line of 
commercial work. how should its capacity be designated ? 





A half superroyal platen press to do this must have a 
capacity of 15x21, 13x19, 12x18 and 10x15 with practically 
allthe speed qualities that these smaller dimensions imply. 


This is exactly what we guarantee for capacity in 
the half superroyal 


Golding Jobber 


This subject is interestingly treated from a practical 
standpoint in our booklet, 


For the Man Who Pays 


We wish all printers to have acopy of the book. It is free. 


GOLDING MFG. COMPANY, Franklin, Mass. 




















SULTAN COVERS 


RE you looking for a cover for your catalogue—one 

that is strong and durable, as well as attractive? Have 

you seen our line of Sultan Covers? Carried in twelve rich 
shades, and in two weights and finishes. 


LET US SEND YOU SAMPLE-BOOK 


Niagara Paper Mills 
Fey “Lockport> Sev 
Gy 


a 
TRADE LA Re Mane 


























The Laureate Platen Printing Press 


A Producer of the Acme of Quality at a High Rate of Speed 


G, The carriage is reciprocated by a direct connection with the rotating 
cranks. Four rollers are employed and the form may be double or 
single rolled. The color-tone is not changed by suspending the carriage 
movement. The ink distribution and fountain system realize practical 
perfection. The platen is solid; makes a long, precise slide to the im- 
pression ; swings out to a wideangle; reverses very slowly and is accurately 
controlled, right and left. In Model J two driving gears and fly-wheels 
are used; in Model T, the single system is applied. In its action, 
The Laureate is a Minuet in Iron and Steel! 





A SPECIAL CIRCULAR CONTAINING NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS WILL BE MAILED UPON REQUEST 


John Thomson Press Company 
253 Broadway, New York Fisher Building, Chicago 
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The Carver Automatic Die Press 





eo S 


tion, economy of operation, adaptability for 

variety of work, and longevity of service. Will 
stamp in the center of 18x20 inch sheet. A 
hair-line register is guaranteed. From 30 to 60 lbs. 
wiping paper practical for such purpose is used. 
The simplicity of our ink mixing and grinding 
fountain makes it the easiest and quickest for 
cleaning and changing colors. ‘The rollers run at 
different speeds, giving a grinding or scraping action. 

NotTice.— This feature is protected by patents. 


T unexcelled for quantity or quality of produc- 





We make the following sizes: 


419x9, 34%x8, 24%x8, 2%x4 inches. 











N. W. Cor. Twentieth and Clearfield Streets 


C. R. Carver Compan ly PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CANADIAN AGENTS: Export AGENT, EXCEPT CANADA: 
MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto and Winnipeg. PARSONS TRADING CO., Sydney, Mexico City and New York. 





























New Model No. 3 Smyth 


Book-Sewing Machine 


HE popular machine for edition work, catalogues, school books, 

pamphlets, etc. Performs several styles of sewing — will braid over 
tape, sew through tape with or without braiding, or sew without tape or 
twine. No preparation of the work necessary before sewing. 

Its fine construction, interchangeable parts, simplicity and rapid 
operation, have made it the most popular machine for Bookbinders the 
world over. Will produce from 25 to 40 per cent more work than any 
other make of machines. 

Other sizes to suit every requirement. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


E. C. FULLER COMPANY 


FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO 28 READE STREET, NEW YORK 
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THE NEW ERA PRINTING PRESS 


Does this work all at one operation and at a high speed from flat forms or type. On 
specialty work these presses have earned three times their cost in one year. Call at our 
office and let us show you what is being done in New York City with these machines, 


piietaiineiiiinel !! INVESTIGATE !! 





Send for samples of work and illustrated literature 


THE REGINA COMPANY 


HENRY DROUET, Sales Agent 


No. 1 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


























One Year on Irial Free? 





If you are using a Duplex Press and desirea better result, 
just throw away the belts and have my feed device installed. 
It gives a perfectly even draw the entire width of the 
web, a more accurate register, and will not crease or 
buckle the paper, nor gather a wrinkle as the belts do. 


“Punky” and wrinkled rolls of paper, which have 
always given more or less trouble, it will feed smoothly. 
If you want the press manufacturers’ opinion of the device, 
they give it ‘‘a most exquisite and confidential ‘“ KNOCK.” 
I can furnish you with credentials otherwise. 


For Details, Address 


Wm. Paterson Box 69 Schenectady, N.Y. 


Canadian Address, 18 Churchill Ave., Toronto, Canada 
































phe eo’ Falcon Automatic Platen Press 


Size, inside chase 
12% x 18% 
for flat stock 





Automatic Falcon Platen Press with platen exposed. 
Showing accessibility of the platen for make-ready purposes. 


TESTIMONIALS 





BROWN & BIGELOW 
Calendar Makers 
Sr. Pauu, April 8, 1910. 
Dear Sirs,— Replying to your inquiry regarding the Falcon 
which we bought of you some little time ago, we beg to say 
that it is doing all that you represented for it and is extremely 
satisfactory to us, which may best be attested to from the fact 
that we are sending you under separate cover to-day an order 
for a second press. 
Yours very truly, 
Brown & BIGELOW, 
J. E. BatLey, Director of Manufacturing. 








COLLIER’S 
The National Weekly 


New York, N. Y., October 8, 1908. 
GENTLEMEN,— We have had your Falcon Press in our place 
now about six months and so far it has been entirely «satisfac- 
tory to us. We are running envelopes from 3,500 to 5,000 per 
hour on it and getting very satisfactory results, and also find 
that it can be hand-fed at least 3,000 per hour. The press is 
particularly adaptable to this sort of work, as it has all the 
advantages of high speed, and forms may still be changed on 
it as quickly as on an ordinary job press. So far, we are very 
much pleased with its work. 
Yours truly, 
FLoyp E. WILDER, 
Assistant Superintendent. 








SAMUEL CUPPLES ENVELOPE Co. 
All Styles and Grades of Envelopes 


Sr. Louis, July 15, 1910. 
Dear Sirs,— Replying to your favor of the 13th inst., we 
prefer, as a rule, not to give testimonial letters, but we are so 
well pleased with the two Falcon Presses you put in our St. 
Louis factory that we will in this instance vary from our usual 
custom. 
The presses do everything you claim for them, and we are 
very much pleased with the work. 
Very truly yours, 
SAMUEL CuPPLES ENVELOPE Co., 
C. R. Scupper, Vice-President. 











Will automatically feed, print and deliver any 


weight of stock from onion-skin to cardboard. 


Saves wages, power, floor space and 
spoilage. 

Feeds from the top of the pile. 

Speed up to 3,500 per hour. 

Prints from flat forms. 

No expert required. 

Absolute register. 


The Falcon Automatic Platen Press will do 
the work of from three to four ordinary hand- 
fed platen presses, do it better and pay for 
itself in a short time out of the saving in 
feeders’ wages alone. It is sold with our 
guarantee to do exactly what we claim for it. 


Write for further particulars and testimonials. 








SOME OF THE USERS 





American Colortype Co., New York 
American Litho. Co., New York 

Ashby Printing Co., Erie, Pa. 

C. M. Henry Printing Co., Greensburg, Pa. 
Corlies-Macy & Co., New York 

Gregory, Mayer & Thom Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Hesse Envelope Co. of Dallas, Dallas, Tex. 
Hesse Envelope Co., St. Louis 

Sackett & Wilhelms Litho. Co., Brooklyn 
Samuel Cupples Envelope Co., Chicago 
Samuel Cupples Envelope Co., New York 
Speaker-Hines Printing Co., Detroit 

The H. P. Springs Co., Chicago 

Thomas D. Murphy Co., Red Oak, Iowa 





EXPRESS FALCON 
PLATEN PRESS 


Sizes : 
7x10 in. 
10x15 in. 


The fastest 
platen press ever 
produced. 
Can be changed 
from hand feed 
to automatic feed 
for envelopes 
in less than five 
minutes. 


Speed, 4,000 to 
5,000 per hour. 


With hand feed and automatic delivery 
for flat stock 
Speed, 3,000 to 4,000 per hour 


FURTHER PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION TO 


AUTO FALCON & WAITE DIE PRESS CO., Ltd. 


Factory, Dover, N. H. 


New York Life Building, 346 Broadway, New York 
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THE CHAMBERS 
Paper Folding Machines 








No. 440 Drop-Roll Jobber has range from 35x48 to 14x21 inches. 
THE: PRICE IS IN THE MACHINE. 




















CHAMBERS BROTHERS CO. 


Fifty-second and Media Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago Office: : : : : : : 524 West Jackson Boulevard 








THE ROBERT DICK] | «The Best Quoins Lin 
MAILER on Earth” yee Pere MONARCH **'sc7”| 


9. 66 99 . ° 
Combines the three great Hempel Ss Monarch (Self-locking Quoin) 
essentials to the publisher: d H l’ sad | d ”? 
SPEED — SIMPLICITY — = empei s mprove 
DURABILITY. 4 Experts Look for the trade-mark. It is on every package of Genuine Hempel Quoins, 


address with our machines ah outeiians te eutie. 


— So ee —— ON SALE AT ALL REPUTABLE DEALERS 


practice will enable ANY H. A. HEMPEL fopgetes ond Sele Buffalo, N.Y. 








operator to address 3,000 
an hour. @ Manufactured 
in inch and half inch sizes Gold Medal awarded Hempel 
from two to five inches. at Paris Exposition 1900. 
For further information, address ——————= ge eae Highest award at Pan American 
Scocean a ARAL position 1901. 


Rey. ROBERT DICK ESTATE = 139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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ESTABLISHED 1830 
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Paper Knives 


are just enough better to warrant inquiry 
if you do not already know about them. 














“‘New Process’’ quality. New package. 
“COES” warrant (that’s different) better service and 


No Price Advance! 


In other words, our customers get the benefit of all 
improvements at no cost to them. 


LORING COES & CO., Inc. 


DEPARTMENT COES WRENCH CO, 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 


New York Orrice —W. E. ROBBINS, 21 Murray Street 
Phone, 6866 Barclay 








COES RECORDS 


First to use Micrometer in Knife work . e e ‘ a a ‘ : = - 1890 
First to absolutely refuse to join the Trust . e 2 - ‘ ‘ - - 1893 
First to use special steels for paper work . " ja a * é é < - 1894 
First to use a special package . . . . a a a « e - 1901 
First to print and sell by a ‘‘printed in figures’’ Price-list . - ‘ - 1904 
First to make first-class Knives, any kind . a a - 1830 to 1905 


COES is Always Best! 
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Commencement 
Graduation Exrrrises 


call for a varied line of high- 
class announcement forms 
and now is the time for the 
local printer to get busy. 


Be the one with a full line of our Samples 
and get the early orders. 


STEEL DIE EMBOSSING AND 
COPPERPLATE ENGRAVING 


for the Wedding Season and the many College 
Functions, invitations, announcements, cards, etc., 
Copperplate work is the one standard form. 


Our COMPLETE EQUIPMENT enables us to handle 
your orders QUICKLY. 


=R YEARS 


~ VER 4 N STATE ST 
eee a ee nt ee ee 
\. Bd Wt: Freunp & SONS 
FOR cSatte a yg PRINTER 
Pe ae noic eines 
G ae CHICAGO 








Westinghouse Motors Driving Stitchers 
With every machine in the printing shop in- 
dividually driven by a Westinghouse Motor 


there is no waste of power, as is the case when driving a large 
amount of shafting and a large number of machines that are doing 
no work. With individual drive when a machine is not work- 
ing it is not running, and when working consumes only the power 
sufficient to run it. Furthermore, you can place your machines 
exactly where wanted. We make motors specially adapted to 
printing machinery, and can tell you just how to apply them. 
Send for Circulars 1068 and 1118 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 











— depend upon how it is built; therefore the 


buyer must look ‘“‘sharp”’ 


The Swink High-Grade 


Press 


—Two-Revolution— 


is the talk among Print- 
ers, and to those appre- 
ciating efficiency in its 
highest acconfplish- 
ment, the SWINK 
PRESS fills the long- 
felt want. Compactly 
built, having high speed 
and many economical 
operation features. 


Oi mally OF 
bie ES 


& . ess co 
om te PRINTING PR 
ar @me SWINK jpeceno 8. ont 


Those who by use, 4now— pronounce the SWINK PRESS “‘full satisfaction.” 


The Swink Printing Press Company, 


Factory and General Offices 
DELPHOS, OHIO 
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Every Demand of the Printer 


is fulfilled in 


The Peerless 
Job Press 


Supplying the greatest satisfaction for 
the longest time. 

Records show that Peerless Presses 
twenty-five years old are still giving 
satisfactory service. 

The mechanical principle is right. 

Ask any of the principal dealers for 
catalogue giving further details. Car- 
ried in stock at most places. 


For sale by the principal dealers in the United States. 


Peerless Printing Press Co. 


THE CRANSTON WORKS 


70 Jackson St., Palmyra, N.Y., U.S.A. 

















MAKE YOUR DEAD TYPE WORK 





DEAD TYPE, LIKE A DEAD MACHINE, 
TAKES UP ROOM—COSTS MONEY 





When you figure costs, consider your cases 
full of dead and worn type—which are con- 
tinually requiring expensive sorts and still 
depreciating in value. The small price the 
foundry allows for old metal from their high- 
priced type makes you stick to it. Would 
it not be better to recast it yourself and 
get type equal to foundry quality, at a cost 
far below foundry prices, and always have 
cases full of new type, spaces, quads, and 
no sorts to buy? WHY NOT WRITE THE 





Universal Automatic Type-Casting 


Machine Company 
ee 321-323 North Sheldon Street = +s  #CHICAGO 
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Dr. Albert’s 
Patented Lead Moulding 
Process 


is the one perfect and 
satisfactory method of 


ELECTROTYPING 


especially adapted to half-tone and high-grade color- 
work, and can be safely relied upon to reproduce the 
original without loss in sharpness and detail. 


We call for your work and execute it with the greatest 
care, and deliveries are made promptly. 


Telephone Harrison 765, or call and 
examine specimens of our work. 


NATIONAL ELECTROTYPE COMP’Y 


124-130 Federal Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Is only the ink that gives 

Really perfect satisfaction. Ink 

that satisfies the artistic 

Chea mind and saves its own 

p cost by its perfect work- 

k - ing qualities is the cheap- 

In est ink regardless of its 
price per pound. 

The beautiful catalogue of B. Altmann & Co., the 

leading New York Fifth Avenue Dry Goods House, 


was printed on D& C highly glazed enamel paper 
without slip-sheeting with 


HUBER’S CLASSIC 
HALFTONE BLACK 


THE RESULTS 
Perfect Printing :: Perfect Halftones :: Perfect Solids 
No Peeling :: No Offsetting 
The Ink Not Needing Slip-sheeting 
SAVED ITS OWN COST 
350 DEARBORN ST. 


J. M. HUBE CHICAGO == 


JOHN MIEHLE, JR., MANAGER 
New York Boston Philadelphia 





St. Louis 











Full Equipments of the Latest and Most Improved 


ROLLER-MAKING 


MACHINERY FURNISHED 


ESTIMATES FOR LARGE OR SMALL OUTFITS 





A MODERN OUTFIT FOR LARGE PRINTERS 


JAMES ROWE 


241-247 South Jefferson St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





LINOTYPE & MACHINERY COMPANY, Ltd., European Agents, 
189 FLEET STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND 








The Mechanical Chalk 
Relief Overlay Process 


is rapidly supplanting all other overlay 
methods, both hand and mechanical. 


As contributory causes may be mentioned : 


Ease of production 

Containing relief on both sides of ground sheet 
Superior printing results 

Comparative cost, etc., etc. 





Upwards of 1,200 Printing Plants, in 
all parts of the world, have 
installed the process 


Among whom are — 
The Curtis Pub. Co. | The Saturday Evening Post 
Butterick Pub. Co. Government Printing Office 
Mc Call Co. R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 
Scribner Co. Chasmar-Winchell Co. 
Doubleday-Page Co. Zeese-Wilkinson Co. 
Phelps Pub. Co De Vinne Press 
Crowell Pub. Co. Walton & Spencer Co., etc. 





For Samples, Information, etc., address 


WATZELHAN G SPEYER 


183 WILLIAM STREET . ... NEW YORK CITY 
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Our New Plant 


It is not the largest, but the cleanest, 
most complete and best equipped machine 
shop in the United States. It is electrical 
throughout. 


Good tools, good workmen, combined 
with pleasant surroundings, are productive 
of good machinery. We claim we make 
the best. 


Brown Folding Machine Company 
Erie, Pa. 


NEW YORK, 38 Park Row CHICAGO, 345 Rand-McNally Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GA., J. H. Schroeter & Bro. 


























You 


who seem as if by magic to reproduce with but three or four colors 
the dozen or more shades found necessary by art, artifice and even 
nature herself, do not let sentiment or prejudice or “‘ good enough” 
bar your progress to still greater perfection—with better presswork, 
more of it and at a less cost of production. 


The Premier 


The NEWEST TWO-REVOLUTION —and the BEST 


possesses such mechanisms and devices that we can prove will 


permit you to do all that. 
Look into the Premier — let us send you some sample sheets. 


Send for our representative and /et us tell you about it. 


Color Printers 





——$_—— 











AGENCIES 


Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Detroit, Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, Denver, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Spokane, Seattle, Dallas— 
AMERICAN TYPEFOUNDERS Co. 

Atlanta, Ga.—Messrs. J. H. SCHROETER 
& Bro., 133 Central Ave. 

Toronto, Ont.— Messrs. MANTONBROS., 
105 Elizabeth St. 

Halifax, N. S.— PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES, 
Ltd., 27 Bedford Row. 

London, Eng.—Messrs. T. W. & C. B. 
SHERIDAN, 65-69 Mt. Pleasant, E. C. 

Sydney, N.S. W.—Messrs. PARSONS & 
WHITMORE, Challis House, Martin 
Place. 








The WHITLOCK PRINTING-PRESS 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DERBY, CONN. 


NEW YORK, 23d Street and Broadway 
Fuller (Flatiron) Building 


BOSTON, 510 Weld Building, 176 Federal Street 

















FAC-SIMILE OF LABEL. 


fo: STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 








SPRAGUE ELECTRIC 





TIPO DE EXCELENCIA 





A.C 
Vo H.-P. 


to MADE IN U.S.A. 
50 H.-P. & 


See that this label is on each ream. 











One of the latest additions to our list of watermarked 
*“CARAVEL”’ QUALITIES is our 


Considering power expense alone, motor-driven 0 
shops are making a saving of 15 % to50% over those N 5K TITANIC BOND 
who still adhere to the old types of drive. P 


Write us to-day and state your case. and it has analy seate its mark. You will profit by 
: examining this quality. 
Ask for Bulletin No. 2294 It is a good Bond Paper at a price that will enable 
TWO-WIRE AND THREE-WIRE GENERATORS FOR PRIVATE PLANTS you to do big business. 
We supply it in case lots of 500 Ib. in stock sizes, 


weights and colors. Special sizes and weights in quan- 
tities of not less than 1,000 Ib. 
Write to us for sample book, stating your requirements. 


ELECTRIC COMPANY PARSONS TRADING COMPANY 


. 20 Vesey Street .... «© 
527-531 West Thirty-fourth St., NEW YORK CITY London, » Sydney, Melbourne, Wellington, ane ana, weer D. F., 
m 


enos Aires, Bombay, Cape Town. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES Cable Address for all Offices—‘‘ PARTRACOM.” 




















AN ENVIABLE REPUTATION 


The Chandler & Price 
Gordon Press 








O other machine returns the printer as 
much profit on the investment — No 
other press costs so little for upkeep and for 
operation — No other press is so durable — 
No other press is so extensively used as the 
Chandler & Price Gordon Press. -Over 39,000 
sold and not one returned to the factory 
rejected. 


CHANDLER & PRICE GORDON 
MANUFACTURED BY With Vibrating Riding Roller. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY 


ee CHANDLER & PRICE GORDON CLEVELAND, OHIO 























Reliable 
Printers’ 
Rollers 


Saml Binghams Son 
Mig. Co. 


CHICAGO 


316-318 South Canal Street 


PITTSBURG 


First Avenue and Ross Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark Avenue 


KANSAS CITY 


706 Baltimore Avenue 


ATLANTA 


52:54 So. Forsyth Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


_ 151-153 Kentucky Avenue 


DALLAS 


675 Eim Street 


MILWAUKEE 


133-135 Michigan Street 


MINNEAPOLIS 


DES MOINES 


609-611 Chestnut Street 



































To Would-be Purchasers 
of Gathering Machines: 





We would strongly advise all 
parties contemplating the pur- 
chase of Gathering Machines to 
examine carefully our claims 
covered by Patent No. 761,469, 
covering calipering or detecting 
devices for signature Gathering 
Machines. Without the use of 
such patented device no practical 
Gathering Machine can be built. 
This patent has been sustained by 
the United States Circuit Court 

of Appeals. 


Geo. Juengst & Sons 


Croton Falls, New York 
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”’ Think What This Means 


r 
/ to You 


Y) 

If you are on the market for a strictly high-grade, dependable 
coated book paper—the kind that will insure satisfaction to your 
customer, the quality that can be had at an interesting price—all 
of which means protection of your business relations with your 
customer, then — 





is the one proposition worth your investigating. The average paper 
buyer depends upon the honesty and judgment of his printer — there- 
fore, the right paper at the right price means high-class printing 
satisfaction. 





We carry the largest stock of Enamel Book, S. & S. C., and Machine Finish 
Book Paper in Chicago, ready for quick delivery, in case lots or more, 
in standard sizes and weights. 





West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 


(Incorporated) 


General Offices: 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Western Sales Office: Printers’ Building, Sherman and Polk Sts., Chicago 


Mills at Tyrone, Pa.; Piedmont, W. Va.; Luke, Md.; Davis, W. Va.; Covington, Va.; Duncan 
Mills, hiechuniowille, N:. ¥.3 , Wines, Pa. 


J, Cable Address: ‘‘ Pulpmont, New York.’’ A. I. and A. B. C. Codes Used. i 
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HIS was the record made on a 32 page form of a well-known 
magazine on a sheet 4212 x 61 inches from one set of plates. 
That is one reason why magazine publishers prefer Cottrell 
Presses. They give the quality and output and save plates. We will 
be pleased to supply the name of this magazine to interested parties. 
Better get posted before you buy your next press. Send for our four- 
color booklet describing the New Series Two-Revolution Cottrell. 





Notice the COVERS and Register on COLOR WORK in the 
AMERICAN MACAZINE .. Done on COTTRELL PRESSES 


C. B. COTTRELL & SONS CO. 


25 Madison Square, North MANUFACTURERS 279 Dearborn Street 
New York Works: Westerly, Rhode Island Chicago 








LUT ACNE 


KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY 


GENERAL SELLING AGENTS 
Philadelphia :: New York :: Chicago :: Detroit :: Atlanta :: San Francisco 


ns clinician aii peers AR AAO ETRE SEP TT unk cs ro 


Set in Keystone’s Standard Gothic. Printed on a No. & Cottrell. WATCH THESE INSERTS FOR EXAMPLES OF GOOD TYPOGRAPHY 





FR nak mb A 


























5 Point Font $2 00 21 A$095 42 a $1 05 30 Point Font $4 25 4A $205 8 a $2 20 


vn nce ore" The Artist Printer 


alone, as we carry a complete line of Printer’s Supplies 





6 Point Font $2 00 24 A $100 44a $1 00 36 Point Font $5 00 3A$255 6a$245 


HINTS TO THE WISE ABOUT COTHIC TYPE 
A Printer is liable to have need for a Gothic 
at any time during the day, as Cothics are 
an old stand-by. Useful in Job or Ad. Room 


8 Point Font $2 25 20 A $105 40a $1 20 : 
42 Point Font $6 25 3A $355 5 a $2 70 


WHEN IN A RUSH FOR MATERIAL 
Don't forget that we make a special 
effort at this nerve-trying time to help e rs i e i 


9 Point Font $2 50 18 A $115 36a $1 35 
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TERMS 


THE COUNTING-ROOM AND THE WORKROOM. 


BY WINTHROP M. SOUTHWORTH. 


mit is unfortunate and true 
i that, in all lines of business, 
li]| particularly those producing 
articles on order for quick 
delivery, unnecessary fric- 
tion exists between the sell- 
ing and manufacturing 
forces—or perhaps it may 
better be said, there is a lack 
| H| of teamwork between these 

forces. In such a manufac- 
turing business there is undeniably a temptation 
for the salesman to make rash promises; he knows 
the articles can be manufactured quickly, and the 
immediate inference is that this particular order 
can be turned out at once. And it is just here that 
trouble begins. 

Printing, since so many orders are of the 
quickly produced class, is particularly susceptible 
to these conditions. The large orders requiring 
much writing, engraving, lay-out and composition, 
and a long time in the pressroom, as a rule take 
care of themselves, but orders for small work — 
stationery, circulars, cards and the like—- make 
continual trouble. 

Under ideal conditions the salesman could 
promise his customer that the job would go to the 
workroom with certain definite instructions, and 
would be delivered at the designated time. In 
offices specializing along certain distinct lines this 
actually holds good—for instance, those doing 
lawyers’ work, briefs, court work, bankers’ work, 
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and so on. But in the office of the usual type, 
even in the largest city shops—those “ printing 
anything that can be printed” —the conditions 
are far different. 

There is no doubt that better conditions could 
prevail than do prevail, for, granting that. the 
office —that is, the “counting-room”—is prone 
to overenthusiastic promises, made without regard 
to work that is already promised ahead, the fact 
remains unpleasantly prominent that the factory 
often assumes an antagonistic attitude toward the 
customer. Some customers are unreasonable; 
some do wait unnecessarily long before ordering 
their constantly used forms; some believe them- 
selves in a rush when they are not. Customers do 
demand proofs the next day, hold them needlessly 
long, and then expect the work instantly. It is 
natural that the workroom should feel itself ag- 
grieved. But—a customer is a customer. He is 
spending his own money in his own way, and if he 
is taken on, he must be taken, within reasonable 
bounds, on his own terms. If an office does not 
care to agree to those terms, it is not obliged to 
take the work, but once taken there is no room for 
argument. And there is of course but one place 
where the decision can be made—the “ counting- 
room.” Suppose the customer does insist on minor 
corrections, seeming trivial to the printer. If he 
wants them he should have them. This is recog- 
nized by the office but not by the shop, and so it 
finds countless indeterminate ways of delaying, or 
else simply does not try to hurry. The office may 
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do some “ growling,” but it never does it in a way 
detrimental to the job. It recognizes the custom- 
er’s right and goes ahead. 

The factory usually is a good many steps 
removed from the customer. It does not come in 
contact with him, and this accounts largely for the 
attitude it takes. On the other hand, the counting- 
room is itself much to blame for the resulting 
delays and friction. The counting-room looks 
upon the workroom as an impersonal sort of 
machine, where work is done—simply done. It 
overlooks the fact that the machine is made up of 
individual parts —each part a human being with 
limited capacity. It is easy to say “ Run to-night,” 
and to forget that this order means just so much 
physical fatigue to employees who have worked all 
day at the maximum speed. Individuals on the 
selling force make promises on work in which they 
are personally interested, neglecting the impor- 
tant factor that several others may also be making 
promises. Noone job may be large in itself, yet the 
total may easily represent many hours of steady 
labor. 

It is not sane to suppose that salesmen can con- 
sult each other continually, nor is it reasonable to 
expect that one will never get to the place where 
he is forced to promise delivery without consulting 
the house. The logical answer therefore is this: 
have a man inside whose place it is to stay inside 
—who shall know the work in hand, and whose 
judgment can be relied upon as to what shall be 
given preference. Let him work with the factory 
foreman, and him only. Give to him the authority 
to say, if need be, ‘“‘ You must do this.” Give the 
authority to him without reservation, without 
recourse. If hecan not work with the factory with- 
out friction and obtain results (and hecan not do it 
with friction), put in some one whocan. There are 
times when “ Do it” is necessary —there are more 
when coéperation is needed. Any good foreman 
takes an interest in his work beyond the mere 
execution. Give him an idea of the customer for 
whom he is working. It pays not only in the 
increased good will of the factory but in a tremen- 
dously lessened burden of detail for the office man. 

Given a foreman who will without question 
make a try at even the impossible, who meets a 
“must be” without hesitation or comment, and an 
office man who recognizes the limits of even the 
best equipped workrooms and the most skilled 
operatives, who interests rather than drives, and 
who is looked to by the rest of the office as the 
quantity man, the friction that now exists will 
cease to be, and in its place will be hearty team- 
work with the common thought that every one is 
working for the one end — the advancement of-the 
house. 
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BY A MAN WHO KNOWS JO. 


AVER hear of Jo Anderson? If 

r< you have not it is a safe bet 

1S that you have not traveled 

west of Chicago, for Jo An- 

derson is ebullient and his 

ebulliency makes him well 

known. Yes, ebullient is the 

word that describes Jo. Jo 

5 e, has so many good qualities 

that they jostle each other and make Jo ebullient. 
He runs a print-shop in Sacramento, and he sees to 
it that every man, woman and child in Sacramento 
and contiguous cities knows that Jo Anderson not 





THE ATTRACTIVE FORCE OF A GOOD DISPLAY. 


only runs a print-shop in Sacramento, but that it 
is the best and the niftiest and the classiest and 
one chockful of new ideas drawn from a never- 
failing spring of inspiration; and the price for the 
printing that Jo Anderson does is not based on the 
number of hours a compositor puts in on the work, 
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or the number of impressions that the pressman 
runs on the job, or the sheets of paper or the ounces 
of ink or the overhead or the underfoot or the gen- 
eral expense, or the productive or the non-produc- 
tive labor, but on the boost that Jo’s printing puts 
into the customer’s business. The price is based on 


MONDAY —_ FEBRUARY 6 


JO ANDERSON’S DAILY BULLETIN AT CLOSE RANGE. 


what the finished job is calculated to do; and what 
Jo’s printing will do for customers when that print- 
ing is the exponent of Jo’s ideas, Jo has verse and 
chapter from Genesis to Revelation to prove. 

But it is not of Jo himself that this valuable 
space aims to treat, but the way Jo goes after busi- 
ness. His print-shop is arranged for efficiency, 
and his front office breathes a welcome in its taste- 
ful arrangement. His show-counter is a creation 
that attracts printers as well as printers’ custom- 
ers. It has a glass cover which lifts up like a lid 
and under the lid is a covering of art-cloth on 
which samples of Jo’s printing are displayed and 
rearranged each day. The glass top covers them 
and keeps them fresh and clean for the inspection 
or the admiring gaze of the customer, and at the 
same time protects them from the not always 
immaculate fingers of the ultra-curious. The inner 
side of this counter showcase is fitted with vertical 


files for the classification and filing of job speci- 
mens, and for card-indexes for information that 
is as good as ready money to Jo, as it would be to 
any printer with his adaptability. 

Jo not only preaches advertising to his custom- 
ers but he takes the medicine himself wherever he 
can get it, and when he can not get it he makes it. 
He worked for a long time perfecting an idea for 
his window. The illustrations show his idea crys- 
tallized into an actuality. Crystallized is the right 
word here, for Jo sees to it that his window is like 
a crystal in clearness and brilliancy. The case 


’ which he has designed for the display of his ideas 


in printing is fitted with rubber lining, so that it 
will come in close contact with the window. It is 
supported at the back by an easel-fitting. “Ander- 
son’s Daily Bulletin” is changed every day. He 
has printed up a quantity of catchy mottoes — 


JO ANDERSON’S WINDOW AND HIS DAILY BULLETIN. 


thoughts that are displayed so that they will stick 
inthememory. I may say incidentally —and I hope 
that this will not be relegated to the rear by the 
editor as advertising matter —that Jo is in a posi- 
tion to fit out any ambitious printer with this win- 
dow stunt of his on good terms. I throw in a few 
specimens of Jo’s work here just to show the char- 
acter of his printing and to fill out the page. 
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Jo Anderson goes after his customer with the 
idea that he can show him how to make some 
money. It is not merely that Jo wants the work — 
he wants the work and a whole lot more of it. But 
he knows if he can put himself into the proposition 
that is before the customer and prove to him that 
good printing is a great business-getter, that he and 
the customer are partners in promoting trade. 

This little screed is not just a boost for Jo but 
a boost for the idea that Jo stands for. Person- 
ality goes a long way, of course, but most success- 
ful printers have been tinctured by Jo’s belief in 
printing, and their success has been due to the 
power of that belief impressing others and proving 
itself true. 
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TWO WAYS OF LANDING AN ORDER. 
BY A PURCHASING AGENT. 


PRINTERS are good fellows, 
and as such are often imposed 
on, hoodwinked and jollied by 
their clients. Much of this 
treatment, though, is caused 
by their own evident cupidity. 
When they are in competition 
for a new account, or a new 
piece of work, many of those 
with whom I have dealt have shown a degree of 
obtuseness and a lack of business principle amazing 





(jThe man who not only keeps pace with the 
times, but just a little ahead of ‘em, sticks 
out from the bunch like a large wart on a 


small pickle. 


PROFITING BY OTHERS. 


“ Some persons have the knack of deriving a comfortable 
living from the energy of others, while they dodge hard 
work themselves. By this I do not mean that they practice 
fraud, but simply that they know how to use their wits 
legitimately,” said a well-known San Francisco lawyer, who 
is a keen observer. 

“T saw a practical illustration of this on the water 
front several days ago,’ he continued. “Two negro boys 
were selling peanuts, each having charge of a large basket. 
One was a bundle of energy and kept up an endless ‘ spiel’ 
as he rushed hither and thither in quest of customers. 

“Here yoh go, here!’ he would shout. ‘ Red hot pea- 
nuts, fi’ cents a bag. On’y fi’ cents a bag, here! Red hot 
peanuts! Here yuh go, here!’ 

“ The other chap, comfortably ensconced on a box, would 
wait until the first one had to pause to catch his breath, 
when he would chip in with a monotonous singsong: 

“* Heah, too; heah, too!’ ” — San Francisco Call. 





THE GREEN SAILOR. 


Mark Twain was once talking about a play that had 
failed. 

“No wonder it failed,” he said. “Its author was a 
greenhorn. He knew no more of stagecraft than young 


Tom Bowling knew of sailoring when he shipped before the 
mast. 

“Greenhorn Tom, you know, being told to go aloft one 
dark, wet night, started up the rigging with a lantern and 
an umbrella.” 





MOTTO FROM JO ANDERSON’S “ DAILY BULLETIN.” 


to an experienced tradesman in almost any other 
line. 

An illustration of this happened while I was 
purchasing agent of a manufacturing concern in 
New York. I received a visit one afternoon from 
a solicitor representing a large printing-house. 
He said that his firm, having exhausted every 
means of obtaining even a portion of the work 
being given out by my company, had sent him to 
make a special proposal. This was substantially 
that if I would promise to send the bulk of our 
work to these printers, they would not only “ make 
the price right” but would also give us, every 
three months, a rebate of twenty per cent on all 
bills rendered by them. He did not use the word 
“rebate ”” —I think he called it a “ refund check.” 
I had been buying printing for a good while and 
was astonished at this overture, because the print- 
ers in question were highly spoken of by several 
of my acquaintances who had transacted business 
with them for years. 

“ How is it,” I asked the solicitor, “that if the 
price, quality and service of your firm are so 
favorable, you can afford to give back money which 
really belongs to you? If I gave you orders in 
three months amounting —as it might reasonably 
do —to $18,000, we would be entitled to a refund 

































at the end of that time of $3,600. How could I 
explain this transaction to my employers?” Then 
I added that the best way would be for the solicitor 
to make us an allowance in the way of a discount 
of twenty per cent on all bills rendered, the quality 
of the work to be as good as what I had been 
having, and the price to stand comparison with 
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that of other printing-houses located on Manhat- 
tan Island. 

This alternative was not to the liking of my 
visitor, who explained that it was only by the 
assurance of having the bulk of our work — which 
ran up to nearly $75,000 a year —that his people 
could afford to offer this refund. “We can do 
your work better and cheaper than your regular 
printer,” said he, naming the printer, ‘‘ because we 
are equipped for it. We have one of the most com- 
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A retentive memory is a great 
thing, but the true token of no- 
bility is the power to forget. 
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dle such a large volume of business that it would 
hardly be felt.” 

“ How in Sam Hill can a printer spoil a job — 
waste his time, labor and material —and not feel 
it?” Imarveled. But as the ways of some employ- 
ing printers are past finding out, I made no com- 
ment. I dismissed the envoy from the printing- 
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office by saying that the proposition was too 
weighty for me and that I would have to submit it 
to one of the officers of the company. 

The suggestion was of course rejected, and my 
friend the auditor, who is the stumbling-block 
over which many printers have fallen, merely said 
“skin!” when I mentioned the matter to him. 
And so another good printer’s reputation suffered 
a knock-out in one establishment where he might 
have received some profitable trade. 


TERNAL VIGILANCE is not 
only the price of liberty, but 
of every other good thing. 


plete plants in the city. When we know positively 
that a certain amount of your work is coming to us, 
we can arrange accordingly and make a special 
price. Here’s another point for you to consider: if 
your regular printer spoils a job, he will take it out 
of you on some other job or lot of jobs, somewhere 
along the line. Don’t you believe for a minute 
that he is going to stand the loss. But we, being a 
bigger office, wouldn’t do that. You would lose 
nothing, and it wouldn’t matter to us, for we han- 
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A very different kind of printer came to see me 
on another day. He was what is sometimes called 
a “small printer,” although he weighed about six- 
teen stone. His name was Brown. He wanted a 
chance to “figure on your work; I think I can 
save you some money”’—you all know the song. 
As I always like to talk to printers —they are so 
versatile—I started something by saying I was 
afraid his plant was not big enough to enable him 
to compete with such printing-offices as So-and- 
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So, in the matter of price, the larger plant being 
able to do the work in a larger and more econom- 
ical way; bought its paper and supplies in larger 
quantities, etc. These and a few other obstacles 
which I raked up hurriedly I laid carefully before 
him, while he breathed heavily and waited for me 
to finish. 

This man Brown was a fighting printer and 

owned his own plant. When I say “owned” I 
mean that he paid real money for all of it, and 
it was his. I think he said he had three Miehle 
presses, one large cylinder press of another make, 
a few small job-presses and two Linotypes. He 
was, you might say, in the game to stay. He had 
received instruction in the evenings from a char- 
tered accountant, and knew how to analyze fac- 
tory costs and distribute the elements of a job of 
printing. This bothered him a good deal at first, 
but his friend the accountant was patient, and 
stuck to the job till it was done. All this I learned 
afterward. 
’  Brown’s first announcement was that my idea 
of the very big printing-office being the best place 
to get my work done was without foundation; 
that no matter how careful the supervision, the 
big offices always showed a higher percentage of 
spoiled or nearly spoiled work than the smaller 
ones; that a loss was a loss, no matter who bore it. 
In fact, Brown riddled my arguments so com- 
pletely that the longer he talked the more I 
respected him. 

“Some people,” said he, “who buy printing 
think that a big job has to be done in a big place. 
I have an office over which I can travel in five min- 
utes and I can tell you what’s going on there at any 
time of day. I don’t want your biggest jobs, but I 
can beat the life out of that last catalogue your 
steady printer got out. I would please you so well 
with it that you would be sure to give me other 
work as well. Now, in regard to prices, I said 
when I came in that I wanted to figure on your 
work, but I believe you are a square man, and I’ll 
tell you that I am no solicitor. I said I wanted to 
give estimates, because all the other fellows say 
the same thing. It’s the only way I know of ma- 
king an opening to get new work. I will give fig- 
ures if I must, but there are so many crooked 
printers around that I hate to be taken at a dis- 
advantage.” 

My visitor pulled a tattered paper bag from his 
vest-pocket and I pushed the brass cuspidor close 
to his foot, while he resumed: 

“T have a printing-office small in size but large 
in capacity. My men have a clean, wholesome 
place to work and I work alongside them. My 
expenses are less than half what your regular 
printer has to stand, and, although I might ‘ give 
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you the benefit of this saving,’ as the department- 
store advertisements say, I’m not going to, because 
that money belongs to me. That’s my salary. But 
I'll tell you what I will do: If you’ll give me a few 
hundred dollars of your next work, you’ll get a 
creditable job, better than your present run of 
work, and it will help me quite a lot, as I am not 
very busy.” 

I handed Brown three folders, all differing in 
color of ink, quantity of composition and quality 
of stock — specimens of work already done, and of 
which I knew the price. I asked him to take these 
away and give me estimates on each in varying 
quantities. He said he would do it there, and in a 
few minutes he handed me a quotation which, when 
I compared it with the figures in my cost book, 
compared very favorably with the prices I had 
paid our regular printer. 

Here was a printer who knew what he was 
about, and his confident air was very different 
from the bragging to which I had long been accus- 
tomed from others. When I left Brown at the 
elevator door, he said he was glad he had called, 
and that he had spent a very profitable afternoon. 

Competition is honorable, and no printer should 
allow himself or his representative to descend to 
bribery as a last resort in securing a new account. 





THE ESTIMATE. 
A guess, a gamble on the chances of fortune — with the 
stakes already in the hands of the winner. 
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LANGUAGE WHIMS AND FALLACIES. 


NO. XIII.— BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


FTER seeing our one head-line 
so often, and without the con- 
secutiveness in the matter 


expected by many readers, 
probably no one will regret 
the fact that this is its final 
appearance. No attempt has 
p been made to exhaust the sub- 
ject, which is inexhaustible. Even what was 
intended, and indeed what was promised, has not 
been done. Systematic treatment of certain mat- 
ters of varying usage was thought of, including 
enough citation to show by what authority differing 
opinions are supported ; but it was soon discovered 
that this would involve too much research, with 
doubtful outcome, and the effort was therefore 
restricted. The resulting disconnected papers have 
all been carefully written with the hope that they 
might be as helpful as possible, and the determina- 
tion that, however little information they might 
impart, they should contain nothing misleading. 
If anything has seemed actually wrong, or even 
unclear, to any reader, the writer will gratefully 
receive communications specifying such defects. 

One large and difficult matter of disagreement 
remains for this paper, and it is approached with 
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much doubt of ability to treat it profitably within 
the space at command. Pronunciation is the topic, 
and the problem is to make its treatment appeal 
especially to proofreaders. It is beyond question a 
subject that should interest them in its entirety, 
but that is true for all intelligent persons, and 
there is a large field of special interest to proof- 
readers, and to printers generally, aside from com- 
mon concern. Exact division into syllables is of 
slight moment to the general reader, whose real 
need is adequately met if no word is divided so as 
to make him think first of a word other than the 
one used, and thus become a stumbling-block. 
Proper syllabification is important to printers, 
because it is a prominent item in printing-office 
economy, and it depends mainly on pronunciation. 

But this is not to be a treatise on division, nor 
one on orthoépy. Whims and fallacies are to be 
considered, and they abound in pronunciation as 
elsewhere. Division into syllables is the one point 
of special moment in proofreading work, and it 
is affected by varying personal opinions, mainly 
those expressed in the making of dictionaries. In 
connection with this (personal opinion) an occur- 
rence in the editorial rooms of the Century Dic- 
tionary may be interesting. Professor W. D. 
Whitney had the only personal credit for orthoépy, 
but his work on it consisted in reading and cor- 
recting what had been written by another man, 
and he probably left some words different from 
what they would have been in his own writing. 
The present writer questioned one pronunciation 
and was told that Professor Whitney had seen it 
and left it unchanged. But on separate submis- 
sion the change suggested was accepted. What is 
specially germane here is a remark made by the 
office worker, who, of course, was a man thought 
to be well fitted for the work. He said, in reply 
to a mention of principle, “ There is no principle 
in English pronunciation.” And this notwith- 
standing the fact that the word in question was 
one that must be pronounced according to prin- 
ciple, as it was almost an unspoken word. Here 
was an example of hasty speech that probably was 
not a true expression of what was meant. Many 
English words are pronounced somewhat arbi- 
trarily, but there are principles which control most 
of the spoken language, and some which prescribe 
the only method of attributing sound to words 
almost never heard, of which there are many that 
are often printed in special books. 

A very important fact, not sufficiently recog- 
nized, is the universal agreement in the bulk of 
the spoken language. Lists given in dictionaries 
of cases of disagreement appear large, but are 

relatively small. For each word that shows dif- 
ferences in authoritative usage there are very 
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many that have only one authorized pronuncia- 
tion. Often a mispronunciation of one of these 
undisputed words is decidedly offensive to the ear 
of a person who knows the right way to speak the 
word. For instance, the writer once heard a 
highly educated missionary’s address about India, 
and was deeply interested and edified until the 
speaker used the name Hindustan and accented the 
second syllable instead of the third. Much of the 
really excellent address following that mispro- 
nunciation was lost to that hearer, who could not 
get away from his thought of the striking irregu- 
larity. 

An occurrence that impressed the writer with 
the value of orthoépic knowledge to proofreaders 
may give a good hint to some others. In revising 
a proof marked by another hand, he found that 
the word tribune had been correctly divided, and 
changed by the reader. On having his attention 
called to it the reader said his marking was right, 
as he heard many people say tri-bune’, when he 
was informed that it was acknowledged that the 
word is often so pronounced, but it is simply a 
common error. The word actually is trib’‘une. No 
other pronunciation was ever authoritatively ac- 
ceptable, notwithstanding the frequency of the 
mistake. In this instance the operator had been 
made to reset two lines, in order to change from 
right to wrong, when it would have been far bet- 
ter to leave what he had set unchanged, even if it 
had not been best as set. Our language has many 
words that may well enough stand divided in 
either of two possible ways, especially in a news- 
paper. 

English has a number of words that are pro- 
nounced in two ways with almost equal correct- 
ness, especially in having a long vowel in some 
persons’ speaking and a short one as spoken by 
others. In some cases this difference is almost 
national. Such is the word ego, and its derivatives 
also show the difference. E’go is said to be largely 
prevalent in America and eg’o in England. Author- 
ity is about equally divided between e-conomic and 
ec-onomic, de-position and dep-osition, and the 
same is true of some other words. A list given in 
Webster’s New International Dictionary shows 
fairly the extent of this difference and names the 
dictionary authorities for each pronunciation. 
But the list must not be held absolutely infallible, 
as no human work can be, although it is probably 
the best work of its kind ever done. It certainly 
is the best in one respect, that of including the 
decisions of the Oxford English Dictionary (often 
called Murray’s) to a much later point in the 

alphabet than any other record except the diction- 
ary itself. This newest Webster’s gives one pro- 
nunciation as its second choice that was never 
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recorded elsewhere, and, as nearly as I can deter- 
mine, is simply a mistake, exactly like the wrong 
sound for tribune. The word meant is given as 
vis’or or vi’sor, with a number which refers to the 
list mentioned, but the word is not in the list. 
Only the first of the two pronunciations is given 
in any other record. 





DEPRECIATING BUSINESS. 


Two printers, a typefounder’s salesman, a printing-press 
manufacturer’s representative, two paper salesmen, and the 
representative of a printers’ supply house sat at luncheon 
incidentally discussing the topics of the day with special 
reference to printing-trade gossip. 

“Did good business with Smith this morning,” said the 
type man. ; 

“Did, eh?” said one of the printers, sardonically; “well, 
if all I hear is right any business you do with him will prove 
rotten business, believe me.” 

“ How about it? ” said the type man, skeptically. 

“ Well, I’m not knocking, but Smith has more interest in 
buying booze than running a print-shop.” 

“ Cut it out,” growled printer No. 2. “ That’s his affair. 
Smith is on the square, all right, if he does whoop it up. 
He may be ruining his trade all right, but he is not ruining 
any one else but his family, poor old soul. Things have got 
on his nerves, and I guess he finds an anodyne in the red 
liquor. But here is the kind of thing that we can talk about. 
Look at this job. Look at it. It costs to produce that job 
$200 of any printer’s money. I have printed it myself and 
I know. It was taken from me for $75 by Blank & Co. 
That is the way they do right along.” 

“ That is all right,” said printer No.1. “If they want 
to do business for nothing, send them lots of it to do and 
they won’t last long.” 

“They won’t, eh? Let me tell you something. If these 
gentlemen here would tell all they know they could tell you 
that it is not their own money Blank & Co. are doing busi- 
ness on but their credit.” 

“T think I must object to that,” interposed the supply 
man. “All the printers demand credit. Most of them will 
not pay cash as a matter of principle. They began on credit 
and they live on credit, but they don’t want credit given to 
anybody but themselves. If the printers will agree to a 
purchasing schedule that would define how much cash a 
man should have to obtain a given amount of credit on a 
new business; how much they will agree to pay down on 
certain kinds and quantities of machinery and supplies, and 
how much they will make the deferred payments, I have no 
doubt that material houses of all kinds will meet them on 
the proposition.” 

And silence reigned supreme. 





WELL, WELLL, LLLLOOK AT THIS SPELLLLLING! 


Behold how from her lair the youthful llama 
Llopes forth and llightly scans the llandscape o’er. 
With llusty heart she llooks upon llife’s drama, 
Relying on her Ilate-llearnt worldly llore. 


But Ilo! Some Ilad, armed with a yoke infama, 
Soon llures her into llowly llabor’s cause; 
Her wool is llopped to weave into a pajama, 
And llanguidly she llearns her gees and haws. 





My children, heed this llesson from all languishing young Illamas, 
If you would Illive with Ilatitude, avoid each Iluring Illay ; 
And do not Illlightly Illleave, I beg, your llllonesome Illloving mamas, 
And, Illlast of allll, don’t spelllll your name in such a silllllly way. 
— Everybody’s Magazine. 
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THROUGH A MODERN COMPOSING-ROOM—Continued. 


EXPLAINED the different 

kinds of printers’ cases to you 

last time we had a talk. I am 

going to ask you some ques- 

tions about these cases after I 

have explained some other 

things we have here, and hope 

that you will be able to answer 

them. My object is to get you 

to do some thinking for yourselves as well as to 

recollect what you are told, and I want to say, now, 

just to start you thinking, that all these cases, cabi- 

nets and other devices were created out of the 

thoughts of a good many men and boys who stud- 

ied how work might be done quicker, easier and 

better. Just hold that idea, and whatever you are 

doing keep your mind fixed on finding some better 

way of accomplishing it. Now I will go on with 
our lesson. 


This cabinet is called a galley cabinet (Fig. 


16). All the inclined shelves and the inclined sur- 
faces on top are for holding galleys of type. 
These slanting shelves keep the type to one side of 
a galley and lessen the chances for a pi. Usually 
the galley cabinets are lettered in alphabetical 
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Fig. 16.— Galley cabinet. 


order and the shelves numbered. Before the type 
is laid away proofs are taken and on each proof 
the cabinet and shelf numbers are marked. These 
proofs are all kept together and any galley can be 
readily located. Good system, isn’t it? 

Here is another very useful contrivance called 
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a galley rack (Fig. 17). These are used, the same 
as galley cabinets, as temporary rests for galleys 
of type awaiting the proofreader or make-up man. 


Fig. 17.— Galley rack. 
The racks are much cheaper than cabinets, but are 


less desirable from the fact of their taking up so 
much room and being exposed to dust, dirt and 
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Fig. 18.— Imposing-stone frame. 


accidental bumps. They are generally used in 
small offices where there are few galleys in regu- 
lar use. 

Now step over this way and I’ll show you an 
imposing-stone frame (Fig. 18). Printers call 


Fie. 19.— Book chases. 


them simply “stones.” The top surfaces are made 
of stone, marble, slate or cast iron and are used for 
locking-up purposes. These surfaces should be 
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perfectly flat and free from dirt in order to insure 
a good lock-up before sending the forms to press 
or to the foundry. This is one of the largest and 
best imposing-stones on the market, and the labor- 
saving furniture racks and steel-furniture or cut- 


Fig. 20.— Form truck. 


reglet racks below do away with all individual 
cabinets for such material. At the bottom of the 
frame there are thirty-six chase racks on each 
side. The side toward you holds thirty-six 8 by 12 
job-press chases, while the opposite side holds 
eighteen each of 10 by 15 and 12 by 18 job-press 
chases. The cupboards or bins (on the other 
side), drawers, and tool or string compartments, 
make up the rest of the frame and fill every avail- 
able inch of space under the stone. 

You don’t know what a chase is? Well, I'll 
explain. Here are two chases called book chases 
(Fig. 19), one with a single bar and one with two 
shifting bars. In these steel or iron chases pages 
of type or cuts are locked up for the press. The 





Fig. 21.— Form truck. 


bars give additional security to the lock-up, pre- 
venting a “sag” in the middle. There are many 
kinds of chases, called “ poster” chases, “ quarto” 
chases, “quadruple” chases, “folio” chases, 
“heading ”’ chases, “‘electrotype” chases, etc. They 
are all used for special purposes and are made in 
many sizes—sometimes as large as 47 by 66 
inches, outside measurement. 

How do they lift such large forms? Good boy! 
I’m glad you asked that. After the pages are all 
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securely locked up the form is slid off the stone and 
one end of the chase is placed on these form trucks 
(Fig. 20). The form can then be wheeled very 
easily from one place to the other. Simple, isn’t it? 

Here is another truck for handling large forms, 
called a printers’ patent form truck (Fig. 21). 
This truck is made entirely of iron, except the table 
or top part, which is made of maple wood, coated 
with sheet steel. The table can be adjusted to the 
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Fig. 22.— Form rack. 


height of an imposing-stone or a printing-press 
bed, and forms are slid on and off these with per- 
fect safety. After a form is slid onto the table it is 
swung into an upright position (see illustration). 
The compactness of the truck when wheeling 
makes it easy to pass through narrow aisles, and 
takes up little room when left standing. 

This is a form rack (Fig. 22). Such racks are 
very useful, as they allow more store-room and 











Fic. 23.— Roller-bearers. 


minimize the danger of pied forms; accommo- 
dating forms which would otherwise be standing 
around in different places or occupying stone 
space. This rack will hold seventy-two chases, 
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and the bottom boards, where the form rests, are 
covered with sheet iron to prevent wear and tear. 

Here is something that ought to interest you 
very much (Fig. 23) —not the chase or lock-up 
particularly, but the thin metal strips on both 
sides of the chase. These are called roller-bearers. 
They are used in job-press chases to bear the roll- 
ers up and thereby prevent cutting or tearing 
them on “open” or rule forms. 


TO APPRENTICES. 


Nelson R. Hall, a fifteen-year-old apprentice 
with the Hub City Irrigationist, Wendell, Idaho, 
sends in this interesting specimen (Fig. 1) with 
the explanation that it is his “first letter-head.” 
Now all you wise comps. and advanced appren- 
tices just take a look at this design. Can you, with 
all your experience, do as well? Have you the 
same appreciation of simplicity? Twenty years 
ago Nelson’s first letter-head would have been rad- 
ically different —a confused jumble of distorted 
rules and illegible type-faces. Such is the power 
and influence of typographical “rationalism,” 
which is spreading over the entire world. Em- 
ploying printers, employees and consumers of 
printed matter are beginning to understand the 
value of simple, harmonious and artistically effect- 
ive composition. The employer realizes a saving 
of time in plain, simple composition, the employee 
knows better the adaptability of his tools, and the 
consumer sees an increased advertising value. 
These conditions are prosperous for all concerned. 

It would be anything but fair to actually criti- 
cize this letter-head specimen, for criticism should 
go to those we think ought to know and not to the 
inexperienced beginner. One would not criticize 
the crude construction of a boy’s playhouse — the 
work of his own hands — but would first point out 
the good features of the work and then suggest 
changes for improvement. In that way a boy is 
encouraged rather than discouraged. Remember 
that, all ye journeymen who are entrusted with the 
education of an apprentice. 

In Fig. 2 is shown a resetting of Nelson’s letter- 
head, which carries out the suggestions we made 
in a personal letter sent him. Here is the letter: 

The letter-head which you send in is a decidedly pleas- 
ing example of good, plain typography —so desirable in 
present-day printing. The simple arrangement of lines and 
the use of one type-face are very commendable. 

Our first impression on looking at this design is that the 
outer panel might better be omitted. The wide, unbroken 
areas of white space on both sides of the lower group would 
not appear unbroken were the outside panel rules omitted, 
for then the design would be a pendant form rather than a 
squared-up form. One should not attempt to use panels 
unless there is a sufficient amount of copy to warrant their 
use. 

Another objection to this outer panel is that it divides 
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the distance from the top of the inside panel to the edge of 
the stock in two equal parts. Note that the distances from 
the edge of the stock to the outer panel, from the outer 
panel to the top of the inner panel, and from top to bottom 
of the inner panel, are practically the same. This gives a 
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monotonous appearance to the top of the design. One should 
strive to show a pleasing inequality of spaces. 

The inner panel could have been improved by narrow- 
ing it a nonpareil and setting the names in one line. This 
would do away with the open space between groups — 
another example of using a panel and then not filling it. 

The six-point rule underscoring the main line is rather 
too heavy to harmonize with the type-matter, and there is 
no necessity for the light rule. It serves no purpose what- 
ever. A better arrangement would be to place a single three- 
point rule below the main line and a little closer than you 
show. This rule would be more in harmony with the type 
and would hold the line together better. 
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Another suggestion would be to set the group below the 
main line in a longer measure. This would make the line 
above appear more stable and firmly supported, and it would 
be more in keeping with the length of the top lines. This 
group would square up nicely in two lines. 

As a personal opinion we would prefer to see the town 
and state set as a date line instead of running them in with 
the lower group. This, however, is largely a matter of per- 
sonal taste. 

Have you been benefited by this “criticism”? 
Don’t you think that your work could be improved? 
If so, just mail proofs to this department and see 
if the letter of advice you receive won’t be worth 
many times over the trouble of mailing. 

Did you read thoroughly and understand the 
descriptions of the different cases which were 
shown in the March number? Here’s a test: 

What are triple cases generally used for? What is the 
difference between an italic case and a California job-case? 
What is the advantage of space and quad cases? What is 
a metal-furniture case? What is a lead and slug case? 
What is a tray case? Explain the difference between an 
ordinary brass-rule case and a compact rule case. What is 
a justifying-lead case? What is a thin-space case? 

(To be continued.) 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


RECENTLY we heard of a proprietor of a shoe 
store who, by changing the covers on his shoe- 
boxes from a rather dark, dingy color to a com- 
paratively bright one, effected a saving of over 
ten per cent in his lighting bills. The reason for 
this was that the bright color reflected the light, 
while the dingy color absorbed it. If a man run- 
ning a shoe store can profit by a study of color 
from a scientific standpoint, how much more could 
the printer, who is constantly dealing with color 
problems, profit by the same research? Color is 
becoming more and more a prominent factor in 
printing, and the manner in which it is used does 
much toward either making a job or spoiling it. 





TRULY this is the day of lavish expenditure for 
printing, and especially for the printing of cata- 
logues and booklets. The automobile industry, 
with its appeal to the wealthy, demands the best 
that can be procured in the presentation of that 
appeal, and no expense is spared in the production 
of advertising literature. Likewise, the railroad 
and. resort companies, catering to the traveling 
public, present their claims to supremacy in the 
most elaborate manner. One can judge of the 
extent to which this expenditure reaches by the 
fact that a booklet recently issued by a railway 
company for general distribution, and consisting 
of but sixteen pages with a paper cover, cost over 
35 cents a copy. The world asks, “ Does it pay?” 
The answer is in the fact that the question does not 
come from those who are doing this expensive 
advertising, but from those who are not doing it. 
Ample evidence as to whether it pays is found in 
the fact that each year the standard goes higher, 
and costlier designs, better paper-stock and more 
careful presswork are demanded. 





THE time is not far distant when the standard 
of printed things will be forced higher. Even 
though the printer himself may be indifferent on 
this question of improved product, the general 
public will make it necessary. When we note to 
what extent the study of design and color enters 
into the daily work of our public-school children, 
we can not but see that the printer of the near 
future will be dealing with a class of customers 
whose conceptions of what is truly artistic and 
beautiful must be met. The men who are buying 
the printing of to-day had comparatively little 
training in things artistic; in their education the 
esthetic was neglected. But with the future buyer 
it will be different. To-day we see children in the 
public schools designing book-covers, posters, cal- 
endars, etc., and showing in their work a knowl- 
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edge of the fundamental principles of design that 
comparatively few printers, to say nothing of the 
apprentices, possess. These same school children 
of to-day will be the buyers of printing to-morrow 
—and they will, out of their knowledge of things 
artistic, force the printer to maintain a higher 
standard. 





WE all know that newspaper publishers are 
practical exponents of the spirit of codperation, 
and occasionally the public gets a glimpse of how 
effectively they are bound together. Chicagoans 
were surprised to receive four-page daily papers 
recently. The explanation was that, owing to a 
labor dispute, the Hearst papers were compelled 
to publish abbreviated editions, and, agreeably to 
arrangements, their contemporaries refused to 
print more pages than the Examiner and Amer- 
ican, the struck papers. That this occurred in the 
midst of a fierce competitive campaign for adver- 
tising and subscription business is conclusive 
proof that the participants really believe in mili- 
tant organization. These publishers are progres- 
sive men, their daily duties put them in close touch 
with the best thought and methods prevailing in 
the commercial world. Editorially their papers 
may preach about the beauties of competition — 
unrestricted competition, perhaps — but the busi- 
ness managements temper its rigors by codpera- 
tion, because they find it in harmony with exist- 
ing conditions; indeed, they find it a necessity, the 
theories of the editorial department to the con- 
trary. Men in industries where the competitors 
are more numerous and the producing methods 
nearly as complex as publishing should follow the 
practice rather than the precept of the newspaper 
men. 


Overhead Expense of the G. P. O. 

In his report to Congress, Public Printer Don- 
nelly very properly puts a quietus on the old story 
that the Government Printing Office at Washing- 
ton does not carry an overhead burden equal to 
that carried by commercial printers. Relieved 
from paying rent and insurance, many have said 
the public printery should show a lower cost of 
production than houses in the competitive field. 
Uncle Sam pays his employees for holidays and 
allows them vacations with pay. This amounted 
to $528,223.85 last year, and Mr. Donnelly declares 
it is sufficient to pay rent and insurance in New 
York or Chicago on twice the floor-space repre- 
sented in the Government Printing Office. 

It is interesting to note that the manufacturing 
divisions of the office are required to carry a gen- 
eral overhead charge of twenty per cent on account 
of the clerical force. This is about the same per- 
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centage as is allowed commercial offices, and indi- 
cates that production in the big printing-office is 
not conducted on such an unbusinesslike basis as 
generally is supposed. In public addresses Mr. 
Donnelly has given figures showing that his costs 
compare favorably with those disclosed as an inci- 
dent of the cost-accounting campaign. It gives us 
pleasure to refer to these facts, as we are among 
those who believe that the Government has in its 
employ as great a proportion of earnest, capable 
men as the average printing establishment.. The 
Washington organization has its weak spots— 
many of them inherent and inseparable from a 
concern tinctured with politics. But every other 
organization has its weaknesses, and it is the busi- 
ness of the executive to remove and overcome those 
obstacles to efficiency. The Public Printer and his 
aids can not hope to free their office of the evils 
arising from politics, so they accept conditions and 
do the best they can in getting results. While the 
office as a whole may be subject to criticism, it 
seems to us to be unjust not to make a distinction 
between the men who are putting their lives into 
their work and the system which places a heavy 
handicap on them. 


Revelation for Printers. 


For many years the pressroom has been con- 
sidered the money-making department of the large 
modern printing-office. Before the introduction of 
the cost system, it was generally believed that the 
pressroom, possibly with some aid from the bind- 
ery, was the means of not only staving off bank- 
ruptcy through losses in the composing-room, but 
actually paid the losses sustained in the latter 
department and netted a handsome profit for the 
owner in addition. 

But the cost system is no respecter of depart- 
ments. Nor is it in the least awed by time-honored 
conclusions. It tells its tale in cold figures gleaned 
by the faithful following of a job from the busi- 
ness office to the customer. There is no guesswork. 
Every item of cost is jotted down as the job moves 
along through the different departments. 

It may be that some pressrooms are highly 
profitable, and that some composing-rooms are the 
sink-holes of their respective institutions. But 
the recent statements of several well-known print- 
ers to the effect that their cost systems have shown 
that the composing-room is the profitable depart- 
ment of their establishments and that the press- 
room is a losing department will open the eyes of 
many commercial printers who have believed that 
such a condition did not exist in any successful 
American printing plant. 

The condition as shown by the cost system is 
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nothing short of a revelation, and there is little 
doubt that a raising of the prices on cylinder press- 
work, as a whole, is warranted by what already 
has been learned through scientific treatment of 
the question of costs. 


Inviolability of Contracts. 


Members of Chicago Typographical Union who 
walked out of the Hearst offices in Chicago doubt- 
less felt that their act was justified. In the end, 
however, all they accomplished was to besmirch 
the escutcheon of the International Typographical 
Union, which has been al- 
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brotherhood. Compositors in the Hearst chapels of 
themselves would exert comparatively little influ- 
ence. When they struck the potent force was the 
power that inhered in their fellow members. The 
strikers were using not their own influence, but 
the money and influence of thousands of others. 
Men can not reap the benefits of organization with- 
out paying for it, and a portion of the price is care- 
ful consideration of the rights and even wishes of 
other members. 

That the officers of the International Typo- 
graphical Union should disapprove the act and 
inform the strikers the one thing to do was “to 

get out the paper” is ac- 





most spotless so far as re- 
specting contracts is con- 
cerned. The Chicagoans, to 
put it mildly, urged some 
long-drawn-out, refined con- 
struction of union law to 
justify their action. This 
merely shows that they mis- 
apprehend the business side 
of their organization’s work. 

Always it is the spirit of 
such contracts that should be 
adhered to, rather than the 
letter. 

Possibly lawyers might 
uphold the contention of the 
strikers in this case, but busi- 
ness is not conducted along 
lines that appeal to the pet- 
tifogger. Industry would 
come to a standstill if those 
engaged in it were to stand 
on their legal rights and in- 
sist on all the refinements 
that an attorney might devise 
or approve. The litigious 
person is less and less a suc- 
cess in business, as a whole-souled adherence to 
the spirit of contracts and understandings is the 
modern conception that leads to achievement. It 
is a mere truism to say that service is the ideal 
business-getter in these days, and the only service 
a trade union has to tender its customers is labor 
that will discharge its obligations cheerfully and 
promptly. Probably the Chicago compositors will 
urge that the Hearst management did not display 
the proper spirit ; that it was responsible for orders 
based on finely spun justifications, which were 
intended to irritate the employees. While that 
point has not been proved, if we accept it as true 
it does not justify the walkout. Those involved 
should have paused to consider the interests of 
other members of the union. That is the rule of 





F. I. ELLICK, 


One of the most distinguished apostles of the cost 
agitation. 


cepted as a matter of course. 
The craft expects the heads 
of organizations to be fair in 
their dealings with employ- 
ers and to act forcefully and 
promptly when their con- 
stituents—their employers, 
by the same token — develop 
a wild streak; and do it with- 
out an expression of thanks 
or appreciation, though it is 
the sort of thing that brings 
maledictions on their heads 
and sometimes leads to their 
undoing. In this instance 
the local union followed the 
advice of President Lynch 
and ordered the striking 
chapel back to work. Judg- 
ing from a signed statement 
appearing in his papers, Mr. 
Hearst seems to be satisfied 
with the result, but the best 
friends of the big union must 
feel pangs of regret to know 
that even a hundred or so of 
its members were so easily 
weaned away from the honorable and healthy pol- 
icy of living up to a contract. 

As for the members at large, if they are not 
regretful now they will be in future. The Chicago 
action will operate against them in two ways. 
Publishers and employers have been given an 
object-lesson in effective resistance, and every 
scale committee or officer who meets employers 
will be made conscious of the existence of greater 
resistance. They will also be at a tactical disad- 
vantage in that they will have to defend or apolo- 
gize for the ill-advised contract-breaking by their 
fellows in Chicago. The probabilities are that 
the innocent will suffer more than the offenders, 
because Chicago employers understand something 
of the peculiar conditions that were paramount, 
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and may not hold the membership responsible. To 
those at a distance it is merely a case of flagrant 
bad faith on the part of a typographical union, 
which taints every member. 





Legislation Affecting the Printing Trade. 


The trade “split even” in its campaign before 
the late lamented Congress. Defeat was handed 
the “Joint Committee” in its campaign against 
the Government printing stamped envelopes. This 
was a disappointment, for at the first session hopes 
ran high when the House passed the Tou Velle 
Bill, and it was sponsored in the upper chamber by 
so influential a leader as Senator Nelson. It was 
said the Senate was favorably disposed, but the bill 
was committed to the Senate Committee on Post- 
offices and Post Roads, of which Senator Penrose 
is chairman. That gentleman stated he had some- 
thing like ninety thousand protests against any 
change in the law. The implication is that for this 
reason the Tou Velle-Nelson Bill was not reported 
out of the Senate committee, and as a consequence 
one active campaign came to naught for the pres- 
ent. Meantime we suppose a new contract cover- 


ing four years has been entered into by the depart- 
ment. 

Better results attended the second and more 
important and more spectacular campaign. This 


arose out of the proposition to increase second- 
class postal rates from 1 to 4 cents a pound on 
“advertising sheets.” The increase was proposed 
as a “rider” to the Postoffice Appropriation Bill 
while it was being considered in the Senate, which, 
under ordinary procedure, precluded the measure 
being voted on in the lower house. Declaring 
it meant the death-blow to many magazines, the 
owners of the standard monthlies roused other 
publishers, papermakers, advertising men and all 
interested in the production of second-class mat- 
ter. More than $40,000 was spent in influencing 
public opinion through large advertisements in the 
daily press. Enterprising and earnest lobbies 
descended on Washington from all the publishing 
centers, to impress on the solons that the proposed 
tax was confiscatory and that to impose it on such 
short notice was unfair. All the forces of the 
administration were behind the “rider,” and for 
days it looked as though the measure would become 
a law. It was finally withdrawn as a result of a 
threat to filibuster during the closing hours of 
the session. The Senate, however, authorized the 
appointment of a committee to investigate the sub- 
ject of second-class matter with especial reference 
to the cost of handling it. 

In the opinion of some this is the end of the 
agitation for increased rates, as they believe the 
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commission device is a polite way of shelving the 
subject. We have to dissent from that view. Presi- 
dent Taft and his administration are imbued with 
the antiquated idea that the postoffice should not 
only pay its own way but make a profit. They also 
seem inclined to regard advertising as an evil that 
is fair game for the tax-gatherer whenever the 
public coffers need replenishing. Proposals com- 
ing from such a source were very apt to be a 
menace to the printing trade. If there be a ques- 
tion about advertising being the “life-blood of 
commerce,” there is no doubt about its being a big 
factor in printing and publishing. Any setback it 
receives will be reflected in a diminution of printed 
matter. We do not direct attention to that phase 
for the purpose of urging opposition to a public 
measure on such a narrow basis, but to show the 
necessity of the craft being alert and ready for the 
fray when the subject is again on the boards. 

In our opinion it would be a weak position for 
the trade to oppose any change on the ground that 
it would injure our particular industry. Great as 
that interest is, it is small when compared with the 
interests of the entire country. Therefore, we 
urge that the trade be prepared to defend itself 
and to do so by insisting on increasing the efficiency 
of the postoffice— making it of greater service to 
the people at large. Every step made in that direc- 
tion is furthering modern ideas of government, 
and out of it the best interests of the printing and 
publishing trades are sure to be subserved. 





Cheap-john and the Trusts. 


Some of our great captains of industry have 
been charged with wrecking the businesses of their 
smaller competitors, in order that the entire indus- 
try might be controlled in their interests. And 
they have been held up to public scorn as pirates 
who have brought ruin and even death to honest 
business men while themselves posing as saints 
and public benefactors. 

While this charge may be true and the scorn 
justified, who of our readers will declare that 
there was no well-founded reason for elimination 
and consolidation? If cheap-johns were as ram- 
pant in the industries consolidated, previous to 
consolidation, as they have been in the printing 
trades, no one could have arisen in opposition to 
elimination unless there were an abiding faith 
in education — education which ultimately would 
make of competition a factor to be reckoned with 
only after a fair profit is assured. 

It undoubtedly is true that “trusts” have 
driven to the wall many independent and honor- 
able business men. But is it not true also that the 
printer who sells his product at a loss is equally 
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guilty, in this respect, with the monopolist? He 
is not only crowding his competitors onto the 
rocks; he is also bringing demoralization and 
ruin to his own business. 

There may be some employing printers who 
will defend cut-throat prices on the ground that 
self-preservation demands them. But this state- 
ment will not stand. Self-destruction rather than 
self-preservation is the inevitable result. If com- 
petition calls for the lowering of prices to that 
point where a reasonable profit is not assured, it 
would be better to retire from the business and 
accept employment in some profit-making institu- 
tion. 

Let no cheap-john printer rail against the 
trusts. The monopolists are greater benefactors 


than those who would make of competition an 
instrument for the utter demoralization of the 
business in which they are engaged. 





Educating Journeymen in Costs. 

No obstacle can prevent the printing business 
from becoming a financial entity in keeping with 
its volume and its usefulness. All gradations of 
the trade show a disposition to assist in improving 
conditions, and there is no limit to the effect and 
influence of the various educational influences at 
work. It probably has occurred to few that jour- 
neymen would be otherwise than desultorily inter- 
ested in cost finding. And the majority of us would 
opine that what interest there was would result in 
producing cynicism and pessimism more than any- 
thing else. There is evidence, however, that we 
may be mistaken as to that. Out in Los Angeles 
the allied printing trades council has appointed a 
committee to arrange a series of talks and dis- 
cussions on trade subjects. This body expresses 
the opinion “ that journeymen of the allied trades 
should acquire a knowledge of cost systems.” 
After stating that that is the question now inter- 
esting employers the committee goes on to observe: 
“Concisely stated, the chief aim of a ‘cost sys- 
tem’ is to find out economically and readily what 
it costs per hour to produce printed matter, 
taking account of all mechanical processes, admin- 
istrative functions and overhead charges. The 
claim has been made that in the past most print- 
ers merely guessed what a job was worth, but with 
a uniform standard cost-finding system estimating 
is governed by certain fixed rules, and the printer 
who neglects to take cognizance of this new trade 
principle is not abreast of the times and is not get- 
ting out of his plant the profits he is entitled to. 
That this is a matter which is of great interest to 
the journeyman must be plain to every intelligent 
mechanic. Every man with a shred of ambition 
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wants to know as much about the trade at which 
he makes his living as possible, and if he expects to 
rise to a position of responsibility or to own a busi- 
ness of his own, he will be better equipped to win 
success in these higher fields of endeavor if he 
thoroughly understands the business principles of 
a cost-finding system.” 
That is strong talk and to the point. If the 
committee persists, its efforts will be the begin- 
ning of a campaign of inestimable value to the 
craft and to journeymen ambitious to embark in 
business. Through this means they will obtain 
information that the average employer of the pres- 
ent generation acquired after years of experience. 
This would have but one effect: to lessen the num- 
ber of experimenters in business, who, through 
force of circumstances, feel compelled to cut prices. 
While a small matter from an individual view- 
point, still in the aggregate it has developed into a 
by no means small evil, for it is the bane of the 
small jobwork field. 
THE GENTLE TOUCH. 


A correspondent sends to the Printers’ Register, Lon- 
don, England, the following letter he has received from an 
employee of one of his customers: 


Dec. 1909. Dear Sir I have written these few lines to you hoping it 
will find you quite well as it Leaves me at Presant. Sir I have wrote to 
asked you, if you could come before you generally come, as after xmas I 
shall be right out of or else must the govoner, send on the orders 
to you. well Sir I wish you a merry xmas and a happy new year. write 
Back by return and let me know if you could come as soon as you can, 
write back. Please and let me know what day you are coming so I 
remain your Truely F. not forgetting it is xmas. P.C. Sir you need not 
say any thing govern about that I have wrote to you. 
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Written for Tus INLAND PRINTER. 
THE TYPOGRAPHY OF ADVERTISEMENTS. 
NO. IIIl.— BY F. J. TREZISE. 


Good taste in printing does not consist altogether of a knowledge of 
what to use and where to use it; more often does it consist of a knowl- 
edge of what not to use. 


T costs no more to set a good 
advertisement than it does to 
set a poor one—in fact, it 
usually costs less. This is be- 
cause the men who set the good 
advertisements have learned 
the value of a simple type- 
design. As a usual thing, the 
appreciation of simplicity 

comes only with experience. 

To quote a remark recently made by a job- 
printer, “It takes a lot of study to get where you 
can do the simple things.” 

The compositor is more than likely to be car- 
ried away by his appreciation of the mechanical 
effects accompanying certain kinds of typography. 
He revels in panelwork, in the late decorative 
effects, etc.— all complicated, and therefore expen- 
sive, forms of type-design. 

In laying out an advertisement one should see 
that the strongest display is at or near the top. 








The Smith-Wallace 
Evening Clothes 


While the question of improvement 
in the quality of our product may be a 
debatable one, there is always a possi- 
bility of improving factory facilities. 

Our new building, to be erected dur- 
ing the coming year, with its complete 
modern equipment, will enable us to 
increase enormously our annual output 
and still confine every stage of manu- 
facture within our own walls. In its 
mechanical and sanitary features it will 
be on a scale of excellence not sur- 
passed by that of any other establish- 
ment in the country. 


Smith, Wallace & Co. 


Chicago 




















Fig. 7.— The small heading and large signa- 
ture line give this advertisement the appearance 
of being upside down in design. 
The eye naturally seeks the top of the page first; 
we read from the top down; and the point to which 
the eye is first attracted is the logical point at 
which to place the strongest display. Structurally 
the advertisement with a good strong caption is 
pleasing, while the advertisement with a weak 
heading and a strong display in the lower part has 
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the appearance of being “top heavy at the bot- 
tom.” An illustration of this is found in the adver- 
tisements shown in Figs. 7 and 8. In Fig. 7 the 
small heading and large signature line at the bot- 
tom give the advertisement the appearance of 
being upside down in design. In Fig. 8 the order 
of strength of display is reversed, and one can not 
but feel that as a pleasing distribution of color and 
form it is much superior to the other. 








The Smith- Wallace 
Evening Clothes 


While the question of improvement 
in the quality of our product may be a 
debatable one, there is always a possi- 
bility of improving factory facilities. 

Our new building, to be erected dur- 
ing the coming year, with its complete 
modern equipment, will enable us to 
increase enormously our annual output 
and still confine every stage of manu- 
facture within our own walls. In its 
mechanical and sanitary features it will 
be on a scale of excellence not sur- 
passed by that of any other establish- 
ment in the country. 


Smith, Wallace & Co. 


Chicago 




















Fig. 8.— The design should be heaviest at, or 
near, the top. A good ‘strong caption insures 
this. 

Another point which the compositor should 
keep in mind is: Avoid, as much as possible, the 
use of pyramid forms of type. The inverted pyra- 
mid form will be found much more satisfactory in 
almost every instance. 

Just why the inverted pyramid form is more 
pleasing than the pyramid form in typography is a 
matter of some conjecture, and one finds it rather 
difficult to lay down any direct, convincing prin- 
ciple on this point. My own theory is that the 
point made by designers, and jewelry designers 
in particular, that a form which hangs pendant 
should be smaller at the bottom, may bear on the 
shape of the group of type. Structurally, a form 
which hangs pendant should be suspended from its 
strongest point, and it naturally follows that when 
a triangular form hangs pendant it should be the 
smallest at the bottom. One may liken the group 
of type to this, and assume that the type on the 
page is in effect hanging from the top. All our 
arrangements of the printed page bear out this 
assumption. We have our widest margin, where 
the margins are varied, at the bottom, our short 
run-over pages are at the top, and we put our heav- 
iest display at the top. The designers of our typo- 
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graphical decorations evidently have recognized 
this principle and in a large measure conformed to 
it, and we find comparatively few triangular deco- 
rations that are not the widest at the top. Note 
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Fic. 9.— The pyramid form shown in A is rarely pleasing in 
typography, while the inverted pyramid (B) lends itself readily to 
design for printing. 


the difference between the two ornaments shown 
in Fig. 9. 

Then, too, the fact that the composition of an 
advertisement, like the composition of a painting, 
should be of such nature that it will lead the eye 





The 
Harrington Press 
Improves Your Work 


Harrington Pressés are now in 
evidence from one coast to the 
other and from Canada to the 
Gulf of Mexico. If they had 
not made good the purchasers 
would not have kept them and 
would not be making second and 
third orders now. 

It it not merely the fact that our 
output is so greatly oversold—it 
is the fact that there are hun- 
dreds of Harrington Presses now 
in use and paid for that speaks 
soconvincingly of the surpassing 
merits of these machines. 


Write for Prices 


Harrington Press Company 
Chicago and New York 











Fig. 10.— The natural course of the eye in 
following a pyramid form is from the base to 
the apex — and when a pyramid form is placed 
at the top of a design it has a tendency to carry 
the eye out of the advertisement. 


easily from one point to the other, may have a 
bearing on this question of pyramid and inverted 
pyramid forms. The natural course of the eye.in 
following an advertisement is from the top toward 
the bottom, while the natural course of the eye in 
following a pyramid form is from the base to the 
apex. It therefore follows that where the two are 
thrown together the ses"It is one of conflict or 
complication —in effect the eye is trying to read 
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upward and downward at the same time. If the 
pyramid form is placed at the top, as shown in 
Fig. 10, the natural tendency of its shape is to 
carry the eye to its apex, and thus entirely out of 
the advertisement. The reading-matter itself sug- 
gests a movement of the eye from top to bottom, 
while the shape of the group suggests a movement 
from the bottom upward. In Fig. 11, the arrang- 





The Harrington Press 


Improves Your 
Work 


Harrington Presses are now in 
evidence from one coast to the 
other and from Cagada to the 
Gulf of Mexico. If they had 
not made good the purchasers 
would not have kept them and 
would not be making second and 
third orders now. 

It it not merely the fact that our 
output is so greatly oversold—it 
is the fact that there are hun- 
dreds of Harrington Presses now 
in use and paid for that speaks 
soconvincingly of the surpassing 
merits of these machines. 


Write for Prices 


Harrington Press Company 
Chicago and New York 











Fig. 11.— Here the shape of the upper group 
tends to carry the eye directly into the advertise- 
ment. 


ing of the same heading in an inverted pyramid 
form results in a more pleasing appearance, due to 


the fact that both the reading-matter and the shape 
of the group have a tendency to carry the eye in 





























A B 











Fig. 12.—In A the arrangement of the heavy lines is not pleas- 
ing, due to the fact that their shape as a group tends to carry the 
eye toward the top of the page, instead of toward the text. The 
arrangement shown in B is much more satisfactory. 


the same direction — into the center of the adver-- 


tisement. 
The same principle applies to the composition 
of a group of lines which are squared up at one: 
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end—an arrangement which is at times consid- 
ered desirable. This is illustrated in the two 
arrangements shown in Fig. 12. 

It is not always possible to arrange the type in 
a heading of this kind in such manner that the 
































Fic. 13.— The widest line of a heading of this kind should be at, or 
near, the top, as in B, and not near the bottom, as in A. 


longest line will be at the top, but care should be 
taken that it is considerably above the center and 
not below it. Note the difference between the two 
examples shown in Fig. 13. 

These side arrangements should, as a rule, be 
avoided, as the balancing of the various groups on 











ADOPT THE SPIRIT 
OF THE JAP 





When the Little Brown Japs decided to become modernized, 
they went about it absolutely without prejudice. They 
studied the modern way of doing things. They picked 
and chose and adopted the best methods. Nothing was 
erything was judged on its own merits. 
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Fic. 14.— A symmetrical appearance has been 
sacrificed in an attempt to secure originality. 
Compare with Fig. 15. 


a central axis is in nearly every instance pro- 
ductive of the best results. This is particularly 
noticeable in the illustration shown in Fig. 14. 
Here the endeavor to obtain originality of treat- 
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ment has led to a placing of the display lines, both 
at the top and bottom of the advertisement, in 
positions which break up the symmetrical arrange- 
ment of the design. Except in very rare instances, 
the word “ symmetrical,” as applied to typograph- 
ical design, means having both sides of the design 
equal, and, therefore, when we speak of a printed 
page being symmetrical we usually mean that it is 
balanced on a central axis — that all lines are cen- 
tered. While there are, of course, no laws or rules 
of good composition which may not at times be 
violated with good results, still as a general propo- 
sition the violation of this principle of symmetry 
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ADOPT THE SPIRIT 
OF THE JAP 





When the Little Brown Japs decided to become modernized, 
they went about it absolutely without prejudice. They 
studied the modern way of doing things. They picked 
and chose and adopted the best methods. Nothing was 
scoffed at, everything was judged on its own merits. 





The result is that in less than fifty years Japan has become 
one of the World’s powers and the world is still gasping 
in astonishment over the feat. 

Now, the business man who carries the spirit of our little 
brown oriental friend into his business methods, is bound 
to outgrow his competitors, just as the once inconsequential 
Jap outgrew the haughty Russian, 

Don't let your progress be hampered by tradition or pre- 
judice. Let merit be the principle of your business 
conduct—the merit of the merchandise you offer to the 
people. Give your customer a garment which will make 
him come the next season for one of the same make. 

The “EFF-EFF" clothing will do this and more. It 
will enable you to outgrow your competitors, because 
“EFF-EFF” garments for Springand Summer are beyond 
competition—beyond it at any given price in fabrics, in 
tailoring and style, 


Che Fechbeimer Fishel Lo. 
746-748-750 Broadway 
New York 




















Fic. 15.— Balancing the display lines on a 
central axis gives symmetry and a better distri- 
bution of white space. 


is usually attended by effects that are not pleasing. 
In the rearrangement, Fig. 15, the display lines 
have all been centered, and one can hardly fail to 
note how much easier it is for the eye to grasp and 
take in the design as a whole. The rearrangement 
is orderly and pleasing; the original is disorderly 
and, therefore, confusing. 

A most necessary requisite in the composition 
of an advertisement is proportion. We must con- 
sider proportion in the relation of border to text, 
in the margins of white space around the adver- 
tisement, in the distribution of the white space 
in the advertisement, and in the arrangement of 
the various groups and panels. To consider this 
question of proportion in an intelligent manner 
we must properly understand the definition of 
the word. Proportion is defined as the pleasing 
inequality in the parts of an object. Mark you, 
pleasing inequality. The different panels, borders, 
groups of text, or whatever else goes to make up 
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the advertisement, must vary in size. Not only 
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But why is this a pleasing division? Why not 


that, but the variation must be pleasing. Then the some other distribution of the space? The answer 


question is, “What constitutes a pleasing varia- 
tion?” 





Nature's Purest POMEROY... 
Suny Sle - - GT FOOD 


sunburn, prickly he 


POMEROY.. Keersa 


Woman's Face 
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. THE TOILET BALM FOR.. 
SUMMER DAYS AND NIGHTS 


SO erMS tg. Gl, 26:6, 35: Od, Se, 


OR POST FREE FROM 





29, Old Bond Street. 
3 Ltd. 
Mrs. Pomeroy, tw. 05 o, 











Fig. 16.— The groups of type in this adver- 
tisement are too nearly equal in size. There is 
not enough variety. They divide the page into 
spaces nearly equal in size, as shown in the dia- 
gram in Fig. 17. 

While varying conditions may and do demand 
different treatments, there is one ratio of propor- 
tion, universally recognized, that applies particu- 
larly to the work of the compositor. This is the 
ratio of three to five, and putting it into its sim- 
















































































Fig. 17.— A diagram of the groups of type in 
the advertisement shown in Fig. 16. The divi- 
sion of the advertisement into spaces of the same 
size is not pleasing. There is not enough variety. 


plest form — the division of a space into two parts 
— it means that we would arrange the division so 


as to give three parts of the space to one panel and 
five parts to the other. 


is found in the fact that where a space is divided 
into two parts in this manner, the small part is to 
the large part as the large part is to the whole. 
Thus an exact ratio is established. 

And so we would have variety in our divisions 
of an advertisement, for without variety we have 
not proportion, but monotony. The advertisement 
shown in Fig. 16, together with the diagram of it 
shown in Fig. 17, forms a good illustration of this 
point. As will be seen, an imaginary line drawn 
between the various groups in this advertisement 
reveals the fact that the space has been broken up 





Nature’s Purest Beauty Balm 


Pomeroy Skin Food 


A most valuable Toilet Preparation. 
Softens the Skin, expels all impuri- 
ties, and ensures a healthy, natural 
complexion. A boon to those en- 
gaged in outdoor sports or indoor 
duties. For mother and baby nothing 
can take its place. It renews the skin 
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from sunburn, prickly heat and bites. 
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Fie. 18.— A rearrangement of the advertise- 
ment shown in Fig. 16. A pleasing variety has 
been gained by making one group larger than the 
others. See diagram shown in Fig. 19. 


into smaller spaces that are nearly equal in size; 
there is no variety. In the resetting, shown in 
Fig. 18, together with a sketch of it, Fig. 19, it will 
be noted that the bringing into the smaller meas- 
ure of but one group of type has changed the whole 
appearance of the advertisement, and that instead 
of a succession of panels of equal size we now have 
panels that are related to each other in a pleasing 
manner. 

The question of proportion may also be applied 
to the advertisement shown in Figs. 14 and 16. 
When we speak of proportion as the pleasing 
inequality in the parts of an object, and state that 
equal divisions of space should be avoided, it not 
only refers to the breaking up of the spaces of the 
page as a whole, but to the distribution of white 
space throughout the design. In this particular 
advertisement the lack of proportion is shown in 
the space between the rules and the type. The 
space between the type and inner rules is the same 
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as that between the inner rules and the outer one. 
A feeling for proportion—for variety — would 
suggest that one of these spaces be larger than the 
other. 












































Fie. 19.— A comparison of this diagram with 
Fig. 17 will illustrate the value of variety in the 
sizes of groups of type. 


(To be continued.) 





AN OLD-TIME RULE-TWISTER. 


It will be interesting to the readers of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, who study the many specimens of work of the mod- 
ern compositor reproduced each month in its columns, to 
take a look at the card shown herewith, which was executed 
more than thirty years ago and printed in one of the early 
issues of THE INLAND PRINTER. It also appeared in the 
Paper and Printing Trades Journal, of London, England, 
in 1877. 

The old-time printer who set the card— Reuben W. 
Clark —is still working at the business in Medina, Ohio, 
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AN OLD-TIME PRINTER’S CARD. 


and in forwarding a picture of his home also sent this old 
card, reminding us that it had appeared in THE INLAND 


PRINTER when he was a young man. He says: “I have 
been in the printing business fifty years the 20th of last 
December, and am still working. I was in one office forty- 
four years, where I learned my trade.” 

Mr. Clark forwarded us the old copy of the Paper and 
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Printing Trades Journal of June, 1877, which contained 
the reproduction of his card and the following review: 

“Mr. Reuben W. Clark, Medina, Ohio, U. S. A.: Busi- 
ness card of a very remarkable and ingenious character. 
There are five distinct designs made up entirely of brass 
rule. In the center there is a representation of a setting- 
rule; at the top right-hand side is a type (letter O), show- 
ing face and shank, with the nicks correctly indicated; on 
the left is a planer; at the bottom right-hand side is a 
composing-stick, most beautifully indicated, and on the left 
is a mallet. Mr. Clark’s name appears in the center of the 
setting-rule, and his name and address in the composing- 
stick. The card is surrounded by a plain rule border. The 
design of this card is so exceptionally good that we have 
reproduced it for the benefit of our readers.” 





CONSIDER THE PLUMBER. 


Go to the plumber, O printer, 
Consider his ways and be wise, 
He charges his time when leaving 
His shop until back he arrives. 
P. S.— And he doesn’t hurry back, either. 














A PRINTER’S AVOCATION. 
One of the avocations of Harvey L. Jacoby, foreman, 
composing-room, Lutheran Publication Society, North- 
mont, New Jersey. 





READY TO MAKE PAPER BOTTLES. 


GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y., February 1, 1911.— The plant of 
the Empire State Paper Bottle Company at Fonda is prac- 
tically ready for business. Workmen have been engaged 
for the past three weeks making alterations in the building 
on Main street and installing the machinery. Ten machines 
have arrived, which will turn out five sizes of paper bottles, 
from one-half pint to two quarts. All that is lacking now is 
an air-pressure pump for tlowing the bottles into convey- 
ors which pass them from one machine to the other, and 
this machine is expected to arrive this week, so that opera- 
tions may be commenced Monday.— The Paper Mill. 
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LIGHT HOUSEKEEPING. 
Photographed by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Canada 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any 
relevant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of 
contributors. Anonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore, 
correspondents will please give their names—not necessarily for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. All letters of more 
than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 





























** TYPOGRAPHY OF ADVERTISEMENTS.”’ 


To the Editor: CHICAGO, ILL., March 8, 1911. 

The article in the March number of THE INLAND 
PRINTER on the “ Typography of Advertisements” inter- 
ested me very much. Mr. Trezise certainly has the right 
idea. I think his comments on the opinion which ad.-writers 
and compositors have of each other are excellent. The 
specimens of advertisements which he gives demonstrate so 
clearly the correctness of his conclusions that his article can 
not fail to be very beneficial to all who are interested in 
advertising. And, who is there in any community that is 
not vitally interested in advertising in some form? 

Yours very truly, H. W. KELLOGG, 


Chairman, Special Standing Committee, 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 





CATALOGUES WANTED. 


To the Editor: WILMINGTON, DEL., March 10, 1911. 
For several years past the Wilmington (Del.) Institute 
Free Library has made a special effort to develop its depart- 
ment of applied science, an effort which may be considered 
successful when it is known that the circulation of technical 
books used by the workingmen of the city has increased 
nearly two hundred per cent in the past five years. Owing, 
however, to the lack of room the department has been seri- 
ously handicapped in not having a collection of the trade 
catalogues of the various manufacturing concerns through- 
out the country. The time has now come when we can take 
care of such a collection, and I shall be very grateful if you 
can call the attention of your readers to our needs. Any 
trade catalogue published in the country will be of value in 
the collection such as we have in mind — a collection similar 
to the one in the Newark Public Library, Pratt Institute 
Free Library and others throughout the country. 
Very truly yours, A. L. BAILEY, 
Librarian, The Wilmington Institute Free Library. 





COMPOUNDING WORDS. 


To the Editor: BROOKLYN, N. Y., March 2, 1911. 

In the February INLAND PRINTER there is an apology 
for the Standard Dictionary’s compounds, and I suppose we 
shall have to accept it. These compounds have added to the 
sum of human woe and typographical profanity. Roughly, 
the trouble is threefold: (1) In the case of seeming com- 
pounds whether working by Webster or Worcester, if you 
do not find them either as one word or as hyphen-split you 
may almost safely assume that they are to be regarded 
as two words. With the Standard you can not. Try it. 
(2) It seems as though, in a certain class of words, the 


Standard accepted, in conformity with usage, the Webster 
coalesced compounds, adding some of its own, but that as 
to most of the rest, it adopted all of Worcester’s archaic 
hyphens and possibly slipped in some more for good meas- 
ure, or logic. (8) Being nothing if not scientific, it adopted 
a system of hair-splitting grammatical distinctions (for 
example, waterproof and water-proof) which are caviare 
to the general reader and distracting to the operator. I have 
been told that it has been found impossible to follow the 
Standard literally even in the office in which it was manu- 
factured. I believe it. It is, of course, difficult to hold the 
mirror up to usage when usage is shifting and is not uni- 
form. The Government Printing Office has a handy list of 
compounds based on Webster, and the Chicago proofreaders 
some years ago got together and put their ideas into form. 
And in one office I know of there was a revolution and 
ninety-nine one hundredths of the hyphens were guillo- 
tined. There were no mourners. W. MATCHES. 





RECORDS OF EVIL-DOING NOT WANTED BY 
THE PUBLIC. 


To the Editor: CHATTANOOGA, TENN., March 6, 1911. 

The question is, “ Does the public want its reading to 
consist largely of evil doing?” With this query, you con- 
cluded an editorial on my little campaign for cleaner news- 
papers. This appeared in THE INLAND PRINTER for Febru- 
ary, accompanied by a reprint from the Southern Furniture 
Journal of my paper, “ Yellow Journalism as a Disturber 
of Business.” 

To your inquiry, the “ Yellows” and “ Near Yellows” 
answer confidently, “ They certainly do’”’—and seem to 
believe it. 

Is it true? Do the people of America delight to know of 
the domestic sorrows of their neighbors, who have done 
them no harm? Or of the vulgar doings of men and women 
of whom they never heard until this morning or last night? 
Is there a mother in all America who searches the morning 
paper for a child’s crime or a boy’s disgrace, to carry with 
her until the evening paper brings her the wretched story 
of some mother’s daughter, a thousand miles away, who has 
fallen by the wayside? The newspaper men say our moth- 
ers do want these things, and worse things. Are the men 
whose dollars pay for the making of newspapers and whose 
advertisements fill their pages, clamoring for stories of lar- 
ceny and burglary as a background for their attractive and 
high-priced publicity? Would a sane storekeeper advise his 
customers, before coming out to buy, to fill their minds with 
the disgusting details of a Schenck scandal, or a Crippen 
crime? Does the banker expect a boom in his business 
every time his depositors read of a bank failure or a defal- 
cation? Do schools flourish and churches grow best in an 
atmosphere reeking with the vulgarities of a Thaw trial? 
Until these questions can be truthfully answered as the 
yellow newsmongers answer them, it can not be true that all 
the people who buy newspapers want tainted news and 
soiled publicity. If not the business man, the teacher, the 
preacher and the mothers, then who is it that is crying for 
this yellow plague? And, crying gets it, because the pub- 
lishers say their readers demand it—say you want evil 
rather than good; say your wife, your mother, your sister 
is the vulgar thing the charge implies. Has not the time 
come when this indictment of the people of America should 
be either proven or withdrawn? 

There are quick and easy ways to ascertain the views of 
newspaper readers on this question — just ask them! For 
many years I have been asking them, but not one has said 
a word to indicate a liking for filth instead of cleanliness, 














horrible things instead of kindly things, death instead of 
life — they do not want it! 
Attached to my business correspondence is this question: 
Newspaper People Say You Want 
MURDERS, HORRORS, SUICIDE, SCANDAL, 
VULGARITY AND DEATH. 
Did you ever ask for it? Do you want it? If 
your answer is no, please tell your paper and tell 


me. 
EDWARD A. ABBOTT, CHaTTANooGA, TENNESSEE. 


This has brought letters like the following from a manu- 


facturer of bird cages: 
New York, February 13, 1911. 
Mr. Edward A. Abbott, Chattanooga, Tennessee: 

Dear Sir,— Deeply interested in your effort to stamp as false the con- 
tention of the newspapers that the public desires murder, horrors, suicide, 
scandal, vulgarity and death, I beg to express the following sentiments: 
Not the public, but a group of newspapers themselves have started this 
depraved practice, until we now find them vieing with one another, infecting 
the public with all that is low, debased and immoral. 

This present standard of journalism is now so widespread, that to the 
youth of to-day there is left little alternative in the selection of a favorite 
newspaper. 

As it is, all crime, scandal, etc., which should of necessity and for the 
public welfare be but tersely stated is, on the contrary, vividly and dar- 
ingly magnified and presented in bold type and headlines on the first page, 
also followed by the most disgusting and minute details. In fact, the atten- 
tion of the public is forcibly arrested. If the better class of newspapers, 
by concerted effort, would agree to condense and relegate to an unimpor- 
tant position all the accounts of crime in its various manifestations, the 
public would certainly heave a sigh of relief, pay little attention to such 
news and readily form a new, clean standard of journalism. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) 


And this from the Secretary of the Providence (R. I.) 
Park Commission: 


If I could keep myself believing that any one man can get any good 
thing that he cries for long enough or hard enough, I should be very much 
encouraged. There is quite enough truth in the statement, however, to 
make civic work very well worth while. 

I quite agree with what you have to say to me about the soul-destroy- 
ing, depressing and deadening influence of ‘‘ yellow journalism.” It is the 
greatest menace to the public taste and a handicap to every inspiring hope 
of civilization that we have to struggle against. It is not so much as a 
purveyor of absolute misinformation as in its character as a publicity agent 
for everything that is mean and sordid and rotten, that it afflicts our gen- 
eration. 

Its treacherous limelight played with exaggerated emphasis upon every 
act of brutality and crime and loathsomeness that can be pulled from the 
slum and the sewer and paraded before the people, obscures the real bright- 
ness of life and shuts the door of hope against the fresh air of optimism. 
It “plays up” the world in the wrong perspective in which we can see 
nothing beautiful or sincere or worth while. 

If you are reading the article by my friend, Mr. Will Irwin, in Col- 
lier’s, as I presume you are, upon the ‘‘ American Newspaper,’ you will 
remember how, in the first instalment, he maintained that the people will 
interest themselves in almost any form of mental nourishment the papers 
choose to dish out in sufficiently able and attractive form. A people will 
certainly grow by what they feed on and partake of its character, and just 
now we need a pure-food law that will apply to the mental pabulum fur- 
nished to the general public. Mr. Irwin, however, has found a few redeem- 
ing things about the yellow press that are interesting to note. 

Most of us have our pet objects of aversion, to which we ascribe all 
the ills or shortcomings of the race, and believe that if these could be 
removed the millennium would be close at hand. My own present belief is 
that yellow journalism is about the most insidious and dangerous foe to 
decency and progress in America. Henry A. BARKER, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 


Henry O. LINDEMANN. 


Trade journals, from Halifax to Seattle, have, like 
THE INLAND PRINTER, reprinted my preachment and given 
me encouragement. 

I have asked publishers to send to their subscribers 
return postal cards, setting forth the information desired, 
inviting the readers to fill out the following blank: 


Answer “ yes”’ or “ no.”’ 
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I have even offered to pay all the expense of this inquiry 
if one per cent answer “ yes.” 

Until a vote is taken, those who charge us with this 
shameful thing should, I think, cease to offer this excuse 
for their attack on our morality. 

I can remember when Anthony Comstock began his war 
on the sale of obscene books, pictures and periodicals, the 
booksellers, who were profiting by the circulation of such 
literature, offered the excuse “ The people want it.” For a 
long time they made it very hot for Anthony, but that self- 
sacrificing patriot “ stood to his guns ” and the whole world 
is to-day his acknowledged debtor. Only the newspapers, 
shrieking for “ liberty of the press,” may now sell the vile 
stuff Comstock drove from the book stores and the mails. 

Some of the finest things ever printed for the uplift of 
humanity are daily appearing in the most objectionable of 
the “ Yellow Terrors,” but, as a writer in the Century 
Magazine says, “it is donning the livery of heaven to serve 
the devil in.” Good men buy these papers for the good 
things in them, careless of the vile things that are corrupt- 
ing their boys and vulgarizing their wives and daughters. 

In this connection, may I ask these two questions? 

Would a brothel be less a menace to our families if, in 
each room, there were a Bible and a prayer-book? Would a 
gambling-hell with religious services twice a week be less 
dangerous than the orthodox kind that is sometimes 
“ pulled ” by the police? 


These three things look alike to me. If they are alike, 


then I say the people who are worth considering want none 
of them, and to say they do want them is untrue, unkind, 
mean and slanderous. 


EDWARD A. ABBOTT. 









DIVISION OF WORDS. 
To the Editor: CHICAGO, ILL., March 6, 1911. 

Writing on the division of words, in the Typographical 
Circular, official organ of the Typographical Association of 
England, W. Calvert, in the leading article for February, 
says: 

“ Dividing according to pronunciation is not a good style 
at all. How often do we find glaring differences in this con- 
nection? Many of us have our own style of pronouncing a 
particular word, and there are not a few — in fact they are 
legion — who could not be dragged from their view of the 
matter — no, not even by ‘all the king’s horses and all the 
king’s men.’ ” 

The writer then goes on to say that “in view of the dis- 
parity rampant at this day there is no gainsaying that 
some rule is necessary.” And his rule would be: “ Stick 
to root words, prefixes, and suffixes.” 

If “all the king’s horses and all the king’s men ” could 
not drag English printers from their individual views of 
pronunciation, pray what kind of an army would be neces- 
sary to establish a rule for the division of words? 

After thirty years’ experience as a practical printer, in 
ad.-rooms, proofrooms, and as linotype operator, I have 
come to the conclusion that the more printer-made rules we 
have, the more confused and jumbled will become the whole 
question of pronunciation and division of words. 

If I were establishing a printing-office of my own, I 
would select a dictionary (in this country the Standard is 
preéminent for printers) and state plainly to the foreman 
that it was bigger than any man in the office, not excepting 
the head proofreader, in the matter of spelling and divi- 
sion of words, and that it should be followed strictly. 

For typographical effect it may be considered good pol- 
icy to make printers’ rules for capitalization and com- 
pounding of words, but there is absolutely no excuse under 
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the sun to meddle with established authority on spelling 
and division. The fads and “opinions” of compositors 
and proofreaders concerning the latter should receive cold 
treatment by foremen. They are purely trouble-breeders. 

Taking up the matter of selecting an authority (dic- 
tionary) I can not agree with Mr. Calvert that the best 
system is to divide words according to their building — that 
is, recognizing root words, prefixes and suffixes. What 
percentage of printers is able to give the root of the major- 
ity of words? And some of them even will be stumped on 
prefixes and suffixes. 

The most simple of all methods, to me, is to divide 
‘ words according to pronunciation, or syllable, or sound, 
just as you please to call it. The weight of authority 
should be just as effective in pronunciation as in spelling. 
One has no more excuse for clinging to his own idea of pro- 
nunciation than he has to put into effect his own ideas of 
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“building of words, and separating them accordingly.” 
The prefix-and-suffix printer would divide them as follows: 
in-clud-ing, em-brac-ing, con-sum-ing, crat-ed, sub-scrib-er, 
slid-ing, nav-al, mak-ing, de-mon-strat-ed, etc. But how 
simple when divided according to sound as follows: In-clu- 
ding, em-bra-cing, con-su-ming, cra-ted, sub-scri-ber, sli- 
ding, na-val, ma-king, de-mon-stra-ted. 

As showing the impracticability of following the root, 
prefix and suffix system of dividing words, it is interesting 
to note what is said by F. Howard Collins, in his book enti- 
tled, “Author and Printer,” intended as a guide for authors, 
editors, printers, correctors of the press, compositors and 
typists, and which is approved by the Master Printers’ and 
Allied Trades’ Association of London, the Edinburgh Mas- 
ter Printers’ Association, the Belfast Printing Trades 
Employers’ Association, and the Executive Committee of 
the London Association of Correctors of the Press. Mr. 











SPRING IN CANADA.— GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY. 
Photographs by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Ontario. 


spelling. At the most, however, among American printers 
only a small minority of words are pronounced in more than 
one way, and some of this is brought about by a disagree- 
ment of authorities. 

Some day, printers in each country may agree on one 
authority for their different establishments. Certainly 
such a movement would be welcomed by the men who set 
type. 

Before concluding, I want to call attention to the sim- 
plicity of divisions in the pronunciation system, as found in 
the Standard Dictionary. Everything is forgotten except 
sound. In words where it is difficult to group a letter as 
belonging to a syllable so far as articulation is concerned, 
the construction of the word, as to its stem or origin, is the 
deciding factor. For instance, take the word de-fend-ant. 
The pronunciation of each syllable is not changed in the 
least by making it de-fen-dant; but preference is given to 
the former because it leaves the stem of the word unbroken. 
The same with su-per-in-tend-ent, con-tend-er, so-lic-it-or, 
re-mind-er, pro-tect-or, etc. But you make it re-splen-dent 
because there is no such word as “ resplend,” and re-join- 
der because the stem is not “ rejoind.” For the same rea- 
son “it is a ten-der missive, but it may not make you a 
lend-er.” “ While one may be of the male gen-der he is not 
necessarily a spend-er.” These examples show that the 
pronunciation is not changed in any syllable by retaining 
unbroken the stem of the word. 

Now let us take a number of words where the sound of 
the syllable would be changed by attempting to follow the 


Collins was aided in the preparation of his work by eminent 
authorities in universities, editorial rooms, proofrooms and 
composing-rooms, and his conclusion on the matter of divi- 
sion of words is worthy of consideration. He says: 

“ The general rule for division of words — ‘ never sepa- 
rate a group of letters representing a single sound; and so 
divide a word that each part retains its present sound’ — 
is the result of a large correspondence on this one point 
alone. Contrary to what might be supposed, the greater 
knowledge of etymology possessed by the writer, the more 
he would seem to favor this division by sound. As this 
matter has at first to be dealt with by the compositor alone 
— for the author can not tell when writing the copy what 
word will need division — it is singularly fortunate that so 
easy a rule, requiring no etymological knowledge, can be 
framed.” 

The author then quotes Prof. W. W. Skeats, the eminent 
English scholar, as follows: 

“The rule for the division of words is not ‘ the rule of 
the root’ by any means, but the rule of the sound or pro- 
nunciation. It is much best to ignore the root and go by 
the sound. . . . Nothing is gained by pretending to keep 
the root intact, when the spoken utterance does nothing of 
the kind.” 

I am firmly of the opinion that in the not far distant 
future the old style of dividing according to derivation, 
ignoring entirely the plain pronunciation of each syllable, 
will be looked upon generally as printorial absurdity. 

YENRAB. 
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INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


GERMANY. 


ONE of the oldest printing-offices in Germany, that of 
Trowitzsch & Sohn, in Frankfort a. O., will next fall attain 
its two hundredth year as printery to the crown of Prussia. 

THE Typographic Society of Breslau, as stated in its 
annual report, issued February 5, during the last year lis- 
tened to twenty-six lectures on topics interesting to print- 
ers. This would seem to be a record worth emulating. 

A GRAPHIC section will be added to the Arts and Crafts 
School of Frankfort a. M., to start tuition this April. An 
exhibition of the work done by the instructors appointed 
for this section was held February 15 to March 15, in the 
Arts and Crafts Museum. 

THE Herder Publishing House, of Freiburg, in Baden, a 
concern issuing Catholic literature, with branches in Stras- 
burg, Munich, Berlin, Vienna, Karlsruhe, London, and St. 


















An old “ turk.” 





Louis, Missouri, has just issued its fiftieth annual business 
report. In 1861 its catalogue listed fifty works; to-day it 
lists 350. 


THE German Typographic Union’s latest quarterly 
report gives its assets on January 1, 1911, as 7,958,523.21 
marks ($1,894,128.52). The total membership is given as 
61,634. During the last three months of 1910‘ the union 
paid out 273,433.30 marks ($65,675.52) for out-of-work 
benefits, covering 168,249 days of work lost. 

AT a series of meetings in various halls throughout 
Berlin, attended by several thousand compositors, on Feb- 
ruary 12, the subject of making a demand for a reduction 
of a day’s work from nine to eight and one-half hours, an 
increase of fifteen per cent in wages and better apprentice- 
ship conditions, was discussed. It is desired to make the 
minimum journeyman’s wage for those under twenty-one 
years of age 26.50 marks ($6.30) and for those over that 
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Where timber is cheap. 


CANADIAN SCENES ON THE GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY. 
Photographs by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Ontario. 
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age 28.75 marks ($6.85) per week. The proposition was 
unanimously adopted and referred to the proper committee 
to take it up with the proprietors. 

THE Berlin Morgenblatt claims at present a circula- 
tion of over three hundred and fifty thousand, of which fifty 
thousand are served through the postoffice. It employs 140 
hand compositors and 32 typesetting machines, and has 
34 rotary presses, for which three Autoplate stereotyping 
machines supply the plates, of which from 1,300 to 1,500 
are required for the Sunday editions. 

THE lithographers of Leipsic have been endeavoring for 
some time to secure an increase in wages. As a result a 
strike was inaugurated on January 21, which affected some 
seventy concerns. This elicited conciliatory propositions 
from the masters’ organization, which will probably lead to 
a satisfactory aggreement. The fight, however, will con- 
tinue against the concerns whose proprietors do not belong 
to the masters’ society. 

ON March 12, the ninetieth birthday of the prince- 
regent of Bavaria, the postoffice department of that state, 








A “turkish ” camp. 





which is a separate entity from the Reichspost, or the 
imperial postoffice department of Germany, issued a new 
series of jubilee stamps, in fifteen varieties, each having a 
bust view of the prince-regent in hunter’s uniform. The 
size of the stamps is rather large, being 4 centimeters wide 
and 8 centimeters high. 

ACCORDING to a recent count, there are in Leipsic 259 
type setting and casting machines — 44 Linotypes, 78 Typo- 
graphs, 85 Monotype keyboards and 52 Monotype casters. 
This record of a medium size city ought to serve as an 
answer to a question put to the writer by several American 
printers, whose hazy ideas as to the progress of the art in 
other countries led them to ask, “Are there any typesetting 
machines in Germany? ” 

A BOOK-ART exposition, under the auspices of the Ger- 
man Society of Book Artists, held in the German Book 
Trades Museum at Leipsic, was started March 19 and will 
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continue until May 7. It is the intention to make this col- 
lection of artistic productions in the field of printing and 
bookbinding a traveling institution, to be shown in various 
German cities. The collection of such work displayed at the 
Brussels Exposition last summer, by the German Society of 
Book Artists, was honored by a grand prize. 


A VERY numerously signed petition has been presented to 
the Reichstag, asking that the government prescribe a more 
extended use of the Roman (Antique) letters instead of the 
customary German (Fraktur) forms. The petition was cir- 
culated for signatures by the Society for the General Adop- 
tion of old-style type, whose headquarters are at Cologne. 
Roman type is called “Altschrift” (old script) in Ger- 
many, a recognition of the fact that it is older than the 
Gothic or Fraktur script. It is not proposed to drive out 
the Fraktur entirely, but that it be not taught in the public 
schools until the third or fourth school year. The petition 
has for the present been referred to the chancellor of the 
empire for consideration. This action on the part of the 
advocates of the Roman (or Latin, as it is often called) 
has stirred up the friends of the Fraktur or Gothic type, 
who have also an organization, and they have made a 
counter petition to the chancellor. 

AT the session, on January 25, of the Typographic Asso- 
ciation, held at Leipsic, Herr Otto Neubert reviewed the new 
“German Colorbook,” from the standpoint of the printer. 
He regretted that but few technical societies had paid any 
attention to this exceedingly important subject, as it was 
imperative to bring order out of the present ‘chaos in the 
naming of colors. He collated the desires of the printers in 
the following resolution, which was unanimously adopted: 
(1) A restriction on the part of the inkmakers in the pro- 
duction of new color shades (nuances) and fantastic names 
for them; (2) the general adoption of labels similar to 
those introduced by Férster & Borries, of Zwickau, in Sax- 
ony, upon which are stated all the ingredients composing 
the ink in the can or package, and the inclusion of this 
information in the price-lists and specimen-sheets; (3) that 
ink manufacturers avoid the addition of all extra or filling 
material, and that in the grinding of colors nothing but the 
purest linseed varnishes be used; (4) in the “ German 
Colorbook ” we desire the inclusion of all fundamental col- 
ors found on the market, together with their customary 
designations; (5) a practical and simplified color-scale, with 
a presentation of shades and the effects of mixtures, which 
scale shall serve as a guide to the ink manufacturers to 
determine the correct shades, and in addition to which the 
consistency of inks and their pigmental content must also 
be determined by fixed percentages; (6) that it be required 
of paper manufacturers that with tinted papers above a 
certain price be given a certificate stating the degree of 
resistance to the action of light, just as is now given 
respecting the wood-pulp content of paper. 


ENGLAND. 


IN January last occurred the death of Mr. Charles 
Willey, who was for fifty years a compositor on the Bir- 
mingham Daily Gazette. 

REPORTS concerning a certain new printing process, 
which reappear almost periodically, are again making the 
rounds in the European and American press, both general 
and technical. It is that of printing without ink, by means 
of an electrical current passing through from the type to 
the cylinder, through the paper as the “impression” is 
made, the current changing the color of certain chemicals 
with which the paper is impregnated. According to the 
Technical World Magazine, an English engineer has per- 
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fected the idea; even to the extent of being able to print ir 
various colors. 

THE Amalgamated Press, Limited, publishers of the 
Harmsworth publications, the Daily Mail and Evening Post, 
of London, and numerous other daily and weekly period- 
icals in that city and the provinces, in its last fiscal year 
earned about $1,200,000. Its presiding officer, Cecil B. 
Harmsworth, at the recent annual meeting of the stock. 
holders said that the future prospects of the company were 
still more promising, because, beginning with the coming 
May, the delivery of paper from its new factory at Graves- 
end, at the mouth of the Thames, would begin. This sub- 
enterprise is conducted under the name of the International 
Mills. The Anglo-Newfoundland Development Company, 
at Grand Falls, Newfoundland, the majority of whose stock 
belongs to the Amalgamated Press, furnishes the wood- 
pulp for the Gravesend factory. The Grand Falls concern, 
which also supplies paper for the Mail and the Post, is very 
profitable. The government of Newfoundland has hon- 
ored the company for its establishing such extensive works 
at Grand Falls, by placing a view of the buildings on its 
new ten-cent postage stamps. 

THE struggle for a shorter workday and other ameliora- 
tions is still on, and the situation is in such a problematic 
state that it would be unwise to make any predictions as 
to its outcome. Representatives of the employers and the 
men had two conferences in January, which resulted in a 
deadlock. All that the employers were willing to concede 
was one-half hour. The original demand came from the 
employees’ federation as a whole, and seemed to be gen- 
eral throughout England, but unexpectedly the unions out- 
side of London withdrew from the movement for the time 
being. But if the men did not present a united front 
neither did the masters in opposition. About fifty employ- 
ing concerns in London immediately granted the men’s 
demands, and about 235 started the fifty-hour week and as 
to the other points in controversy agreed to be bound by the 
final decision of the employers regarding further conces- 
sions. Though the provincial unions wavered, the London 
unions stood pat. There was formed the London Printing 
Trades Committee, in which were joined the Compositors’ 
Society, the Association of Correctors of the Press, the 
National Society of Operative Printers’ Assistants, the 
Amalgamated Association of Pressmen, the Platen Machine 
Minders’ Union, the Printing Machine Managers’ Society, 
the Amalgamated Typefounders’ Society and the Amalga- 
mated Society of Warehousemen and Cutters. Three thou- 
sand of their members handed in their resignations to the 
employers who had denied their demands. Some large firms 
added fuel to the flames by locking out many of their people. 
It is feared that if the employers adhere to certain resolu- 
tions passed at a meeting on February 1, of representatives 
from forty-one provincial centers, which indicate a disposi- 
tion to assist the London employers, the strike may yet 
spread over the country. The employees at Manchester 
have shown themselves lately as disposed to assist the move- 
ment by going on a strike. 

EGYPT. 


DuRING the past winter season Cairo experienced a 
flood of publications. The number of new ones was aug- 
mented in December by the starting of L’Illustration Egyp- 
tienne, a pictorial review printed in French and Italian, 
and gotten up in very fine style. Besides articles on litera- 
ture and art, this publication includes illustrated treatises 
on historical subjects, for which the land of the Pharoahs 
can supply endless material and assure this review a per- 
manent existence. Next the Gazette des Tribuneaux Mixtes 
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d’Egypte, devoted to legal, trade and commercial matters, 
and a small English weekly, The Obelisk. Beginning with 
this year appeared the first Jewish journal of Egypt in 
French, entitled Jsrael. Also a French art and sport 
weekly, La Saison d’Egypte. Finally, an English weekly, 
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permitted. The term of apprenticeship is made four years, 
and the number of learners is limited to one for every four 
journeymen. Apprentices must undergo a medical exam- 
ination, and the masters and men must see to it that their 
technical instruction is not neglected. Apprentices are not 


FOX AND GEESE. 
Photographs by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Ontario. 


The Egyptian Observer, on account of its world-wide cor- 
respondence and special telegraph service, and also much 
French matter, should acquire popularity. These new pub- 
lications are printed in already existing printing-offices. 
Should they be able to keep up during the summer season, 
the craft in Egypt would be much delighted, as promising 
increased work for the future. 


HUNGARY. 


A NEW wage agreement was entered into at the begin- 
ning of the year between the masters and men in the litho- 
graphic, chemigraphic and copperplate printing trades of 


allowed to work overtime. No office belonging to the mas- 
ters’ association shall do work for offices whose employees 
are on strike. The life of the agreement is eight years, but 
may be renewed from year to year after that. 


SWITZERLAND. 


THE oddity of a printer being haled before court for 
overworking linotype machines was lately presented in 
Zurich. The offender was charged with having worked 
some of these machines twelve hours a day, “ contrary to 
the statute for such case made and provided,” under which 
no factory can be operated more than eleven hours in one 


Photographs by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Ontario. 


Hungary. The workday is fixed at eight and one-quarter 
hours. Pay for holidays will be given. The wages have 
been raised generally. Overtime is only permitted when it 
is impossible to find extra help or where the mechanical 
outfit of the office is limited. Systematic overtime is not 


day. A heavy fine was inflicted. The prosecution was at 
the instance of the federal factory inspector. The printer 
appealed, and the judge before whom the case next came 
held that the law in question applied to men and not to 
machines, and as it was proven that none of the operators 
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had worked more than eight hours a day judgment was 
given in favor of the appellant. But the prosecutor was 
not satisfied and in turn appealed to the Supreme Court, 
which, however, upheld the decision of the court below, 
remitted the fine and ordered that the government pay all 
costs. Furthermore, the court suggested to the factory 
inspection department that it had interpreted its functions 
too arbitrarily, thus causing needless interference with 
business. 
FRANCE. 


A FRENCH veteran printer, M. Hubert Labbé, who 
worked seventy-one years in one office, at Reims, died last 
December, at the age of eighty-four years. 


AT the beginning of last year 36,305 persons engaged in 
the French printing, paper and allied trades were members 
of trades unions, as compared with 17,040 in January, 1901. 


M. L. LAFONTAINE, a lithographer of Paris, has offered 
an annual prize of 500 francs ($100) for the best original 
lithographic work exhibited each year in the Salon of 
French Artists. The contestants must be Frenchmen. 


AN English firm at Versailles, M. A. Houghon & Cie., 
possesses a collection of about one hundred thousand jour- 
nals published in the time of the French Revolution and the 
first empire (1789-1815), in seven languages. It recently 
published a catalogue of the rarer specimens in the collec- 
tion. 


Some of the big Parisian dailies seem to have it in for 
one another, and especially against a newcomer in the field, 
Excelsior, started about five months ago. One way of car- 
rying on the fight for advantage was by Le Matin, Le 
Figaro and the New York Herald (Paris edition) engaging 
a special earlier train to carry their papers to the prov- 
inces. This undertaking is directed not only against E'xcel- 
sior, but also against Le Journal and the Daily Mail (Paris 
edition of the London Mail), the latter being fought by the 
Herald. 

BELGIUM. 


IN Charleroi thirty offices have granted the demand of 
the printers for a nine-hour day. 


THE city council of Ghent recently refused to make an 
appropriation to purchase a typesetting machine for the 
printing-trade school of the city, on the ground that “ type- 
setting machines lessen the labor of workmen, consequently 
they have no place in a professional school.” 


THE printers in the province of Liége are asking for a 
nine-hour workday and a wage minimum of 5 francs (96% 
cents) per day. Strikes have occurred in the cities of Liége 
and Verviers. The demand affects only the book and job 
printers, as the newspaper compositors for some time have 
had an eight-hour day and the minimum wage of 5 francs. 


FINLAND. 


Russia is more or less dependent upon Finland for its 
supply of paper, partly because of the Finnish manufac- 
turers’ free use of improved machinery and the application 
of late discoveries in chemistry. 


ABouT two thousand compositors, lithographers and 
processworkers have been on a strike in Finland since the 
first of the year. The last wage agreement having termi- 
nated, the men made a demand for an increase of about 
twelve and a half per cent in wages. Fifteen social-demo- 
cratie ond five smaller offices have agreed to a temporary 
tariff, affecting three hundred work people. 
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There is always a best way to do a thing if 
it be but to boil an egg.— Emerson. 


This department is designed to record methods of shorten- 
ing labor and of overcoming difficult problems in printing. The 
methods used by printers to accomplish any piece of work re- 
corded here are open to discussion. Contributions are solicited. 


Registering a Form of Linotype Pages—A Quick Way 
of Getting a Perfect Register with Springy 
Linotype Pages. 

All stonemen are aware that it is hard to register a 
form of springy linotype pages — at each unlocking of form 
you get a different lock-up — registering one time and the 
next lock-up it is “ way off.” 

The method which I use in the office where I am em- 
ployed is giving perfect satisfaction. While it is a depar- 
ture from the usual way of locking pages, it is the easiest. 
and quickest way of locking up the springy pages and get- 
ting them to register perfectly without even the use of a 
square. 

The accompanying diagram will possibly be a help to 
make the method clear. 

You have a sixteen-page form to impose. The type- 
pages being 22 by 37 picas. Use forty-pica furniture for 
the side furniture, filling in three picas of slugs to the 
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A—Type page, 22 x 37 picas. 

B—40-pica furniture. 

C—25-pica furniture. 

D—Pica slugs, 3 x 22 picas, hog to 
type page to make 40 p: 


LOCK-UP FOR A SPRINGY LINOTYPE FORM. 


pages (either at top or bottom of the pages) to make forty 
picas in length. At top and bottom of pages use twenty- 
five-pica furniture. Arrange the twenty-five-pica furni- 
ture so that each end will lock against the foot of the forty- 
pica furniture. You will thus see that it will be impossible- 
to squeeze the page any farther than exactly the forty picas: 
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— the length of the side furniture. At the same time care 
must be taken that page is justified enough to lift — the 
page must not, however, extend beyond the forty picas — 
that would put it out of register. 

The same method may be used on all forms of linotype 
pages, from a two-page to a sixty-four-page, with best 
results. 

Where pages have two or three columns of slugs it is 
just as simple, saving an immense lot of time in getting the 
register, the side furniture preventing one column from 
locking together any tighter than the other.— William B. 
Mohr. 


How to Lay out an Envelope Form. 


In these days of gigantic corporations, which use im- 
mense amounts of stationery and other printed matter, it is 
often imperatively necessary for the printer to know how 
to execute large orders to the best advantage. Take envel- 
opes, for instance; these can be run in sheets and the stock 
die-cut and made up afterward. The enclosed diagram is 
for a sheet of double folio (22 by 34 inches) and furnishes 
eleven envelopes, No. 6. The cost of manufacturing a thou- 
sand envelopes amounts to about 40 cents, so that when the 
price of the stock is known the cost of printing and making 
up can be easily ascertained. The manufacturers of envel- 
opes are always willing to supply diagrams giving layouts 
for the different sizes and shapes. This diagram is usually 
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portion for the envelopes, thus insuring beyond doubt that 
the color and quality of the stock will be identical for both 
orders.— Leon Ivan. 


Setting a Line of Type around the Inside of a 
Circle. 

A difficult and time-consuming task is to set a line of 
type around the inside of a circle and justify it so that it 
will “lift” and at the same time each letter will maintain 
its proper position and not lean to one side. I have found 
the following an easy and satisfactory solution: 


Find the inside diameter of your type-circle and multiply 
by three. For example: If the inside of a brass circle meas- 
ures nine picas, and you are to use twelve-point type, your 
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oiled, to make it transparent, and placed face down on a 
suitable-sized mount; a tack is then driven into the wood 
till it is type-high at each corner of the envelope, and the 
electros for the printing then nailed on in their respective 
positions; these corner tacks serve as a guide in lining up 
the plates on the form or press proof; and after it is found 
that every plate is in its proper position they may be driven 
down so that they will not print, but not so low but that 
they may be readily raised to serve as markers for a second 
run, if another order for the same size envelopes is forth- 
coming. 

In case letter-heads, etc., are wanted on the same stock, 
half the sheet may be used for such purpose and the other 


ENVELOPE FORM. 


inside diameter will be seven picas, which multiplied by 
three results in twenty-one ems. Set your stick to this 
measure, and set the line, using no quads larger than the 
en quad. Take a strip of postal card or other flexible, 
tough stock the width of a lead and glue to the line of type. 
When the glue sets the line may be lifted, curved to posi- 
tion and placed inside the circle. If desired, the line may 
be set in two or more parts. Tighten by spacing between 
the ends of the cardboard strip, fill the balance of the 
space inside the circle firmly with type or other material, 
and it will be found that no further labor is necessary to 
secure perfect results. Less than ten minutes was required 
to prepare the accompanying specimen, and the proof was 
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pulled without any matter other than the strip inside the 
circle of type.— H. E. Gonder. 


A Distributing Box with Removable Bottom for 
Figure Distribution. 

Randolph Langreth, assistant foreman for the W. B. 
Conkey Company, Hammond, Indiana, has invented and put 
into practical use a convenience for figure distribution, an 
illustration of which is shown herewith. The case measures 
about 5 by 19 inches and the box is of a depth of 2% inches. 
The box is placed on the regular case which is above the 
galley of tables being distributed. The box will hold a 
great deal more than the ordinary figure-boxes. The bot- 


toms of the boxes are held in by a catch as shown in E, — 
Fig. 2. By turning this to the right or left, the bottom is 
released, pulled out and contents dropped through (See illus- 





































































































SUPPLEMENTARY FIGURE OR SORT BOXES, WITH REMOVABLE BOTTOMS. 


Designed by Randolph Langreth, Hammond, Indiana. 


tration of Box 9, Fig. 1). The boxes are also practical for 
various uses beside that of tabular distribution, as the car- 
rying of lower-case and capital sorts. Where some print- 
ers must use a galley to carry two or three little piles and 
make several trips, the use of this device enables the 
printer to carry sixteen of that many different kinds at 
once. By pulling out the bottom of each box, and dropping 
the sorts into the hand, much time is saved. The device is 
simple in construction and can be made at small cost. Once 
in the office, the printer will wonder how he ever got along 
without it. 
Gummed Labels. 


A Kansas City cigar man ordered one million gummed 
labels, enough to last him several years, in order to get the 
low price offered in large quantities. The label man told 
him to place the boxes so the labels would stand edgeways 
and they would not stick together. He did so and had prac- 
tically no loss. A few boxes were carelessly left flat and 
they were each a solid mass. This is worth remembering.— 
Pointers. 

How I Made a Triangle. 


Recently an advertisement was given me calling for a 
triangle made up of rule. As we had no angle quads this 
was not an easy matter. 

The method I used may be helpful to some brother 
printer who is up against the same proposition. We had 
plenty of six-point black rule, mitered corners, so I used 
that. The accompanying sketch will show the method of 
making the triangle. 

As type was to surround the triangle I built it up on the 
same measure as my advertisement was to be. As can be 
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seen in the sketch, slugs surround the rule. When I had it 
all built up I poured metal into the triangle formed by the 
rule. This made the whole thing rigid. I then took away 
the slugs and built up my type-matter on the form of rule 
and metal, using the method common with angular composi- 























tion. The arrows show method of joining rule. Rule C 
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METHOD OF BUILDING A TRIANGLE, 


THE CONSUMER 


THE TRIANGLE AS COMPLETED. 


must be the thickness of the rule shorter than Rule B, or 
the reverse.— W. S. Brownell. 

Suggestion.— Where metal is to be poured into the trian- 
gle to give it rigidity, it seems unnecessary to build it up in 
this manner with slugs. By placing the right angle of the 
triangle in the corner of a galley, with a slug outside each 
of the sides formed of rule, the triangle could be tied up 
securely with string, and the metal poured in. This would 
be a much quicker method.— Editor. 


To Prevent Brass Circles Moving in a Form. 


Circles with type inserted in or outside of them slip out 
of line easily, as it is difficult to hold them securely by fric- 
tion alone when the form is locked and unlocked frequently 
To hold a circle securely I have used the plan illustrated 
herewith and find it works most successfully. I drill holes 
in the side of the circle as shown in the illustration, and 
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METHOD OF HOLDING A CIRCLE IN POSITION, 





surrounding it with any suitable material so as to form a 
mold of the required width, I pour in hot linotype or stereo- 
type metal. This casts with a lug in the holes as shown in 
the illustration, and when locked up, there can be no chang- 
ing of the position of the circle-— Benjamin E. Hamilton. 





NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION AT SEA. 

It seems extraordinary to read of the circulation of a 
daily paper published on shipboard reaching 2,500, but such 
has been, we are told, the circulation of the Cunard Daily 
Bulletin on the Lusitania, though the average daily circu- 
lation is nearer 2,000. It is a twenty-three-page journal, 
printed on expensive glazed paper, and costing 5 cents a 
copy. It goes to press at 1 A.M. and can be delivered to pas- 
sengers, if they so desire, in their berths early next morn- 
ing. The editor gets his material, apparently, chiefly from 
the wireless service, and he has a place reserved for every- 
thing, from general election returns to stock-exchange quo- 
tations.— The Queen. 















































Harken Unto Me .. . . Soloand Chorus 
Miss Smith and Choir 


Then Shall The Redeemer . . . Quartette 
Miss Smith, Miss Brown, Mr. Jones, 


Mr. Abbott 


Oh! Come Emmanuel . . . Solo and Chorus 
Mr. Frank Rich and Choir 


The People That Walked in Darkness . Chorus 


Oh! Light of Life . ... . Solo 
Miss Abbott 


Arise, Shine, for Thy Light is Come . Chorus 


Oh! Divine Redeemer . . .. . Duet 
Mrs. Brown and Mr. Frank Rich 
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GIVEN BY THE 


HARMONT GOLF CLUB 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 27 


NINETEEN HUNDRED 
ELEVEN 
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MENU 














Blue Points 
Olives Celery Radishes 
Bisque of Lobster 
Chicken Halibut au Gratin 
Green Peas Browned Sweet Potatoes 
Roman Punch 
Roast Philadelphia Capon 
Lettuce Salad 
Ice Cream Assorted Cakes 


Coffee 





THURSDAY, MAY 20 
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Second 
Annual 
Concert 


Admission 
$1.00 


Cincinnatt Musical 
Assoctation 


Monday Evening, May 28 
Handel Hall 














FIRST ANNUAL CONCERT 


of the CHICAGO MUSICAL ASSOCIATION 
HANDEL HALL, MONDAY EVENING, JANUARY 20 











ADMISSION ONE DOLLAR 




















Fourth Annual Concert of the 
Chicago Musical Association, 
Handel Hall, Monday Even- 
ing, January 20:: Admission $1 
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CHEROKEE PLEASURE CLUB 
HARPER HALL 
Friday Eve., January 19, 1911 





Tickets $1.00 





Bingham’s Orchestra 



























SEVENTH ANNUAL CONCERT 


of the DOWNSHIRE GROVE MUSICAL ASSOCIATION 
HARPER HALL, FRIDAY EVENING, MAY 20 








ADMISSION 





ONE DOLLAR 
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Carter Hotel, May 27, 1911 
Tickets $2.00 
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BANQUET 


GIVEN BY MEMBERS OF THE 
BEN FRANKLIN CLUB 








Menu 


Blue Points 
Olives, Radishes 


Clam Soup 
Cold Roast Chicken 


New Potatoes in Cream 
Ice Cream 
Assorted Cakes 
Coffee 
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BY F. J. TREZISE. 





In this series of articles the problems of job composition 
will be discussed, and illustrated with 1 
These discussions and examples will be specialized and treated 
as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on 
fundamental principles—the basis of all art expression. .By 
this method the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on 
mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined 
laws. 
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Do you ever wonder, when you see the work of some 
typographer reproduced and commented upon favorably, 
just what sort of a fellow he is — what his appearance is, 
what his surroundings in the shop are, and by what proc- 
esses, mental and physical, he succeeds in the production of 
printing that wins attention? 

Of course you do. And yet this intimate, personal side 
of the matter is rarely touched upon. 

You who have been reading THE INLAND PRINTER for 
any length of time are quite familiar with the names and 
work of certain printers noted for the excellence of their 
product. Their names together with some reproductions of 
their work have been before you at various times and you 
have become more or less acquainted with them. You 
know, in a way, of Eli Black, of Cleveland; H. A. Anger, 
of Seattle; E. W. Stutes, of Spokane, and a dozen others. 
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Fic. 1.— Ordinary four-page form. The order of this layout is the key to 
the eight, sixteen and thirty-two page forms. 








But of the personal side — the “human interest” side — 
of these men who are working and thinking and studying 
to improve their work, and are then giving the results to 
others through their contribution to the trade journals, you 
realize but little. 

Believing that the readers are interested in knowing 
more about the personal characteristics of those with whose 
work they are in a measure familiar, more about their 
environment and their ideas concerning typography, I have 
arranged to publish in this department each month an arti- 
cle devoted to one of the personalities in question. The 
first of these articles will appear in the May issue. 

These stories — for that is what in reality they will be 
—are to be in a measure biographical, but with especial 
emphasis placed upon the conditions and lines of study 
which enabled these men to stamp their individuality upon 
their product and make it distinctive. Their ideas on what 
constitutes good typography and its economical production 
also will be given, and, in the light of their acknowledged 
success in their chosen fields, will be of especial interest. 
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That this recognition and appreciation of ability on the 
part of the individual is right and proper none will deny, 
although in the competition and push of American indus- 
trial life the personality is usually lost in the organization. 
This spirit of losing sight of the individual responsible for 
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Fic. 2.— Determining, by cancellation, which pages go in the outside cection. 


the work can not be conducive to the highest development 
of craftsmanship. That this is recognized by some is shown 
in the fact that the French and German governments 
insisted, at the St. Louis Exposition, that credit for the 
various exhibits be given to the workers who participated 
in their production. 

And so we feel that this series of articles will serve to 
bring us into closer relations with each other and at the 
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Fig. 3.— The outside section of an eight-page is laid in the same order as 
is the four-page form. 


same time awaken, by its appreciative attitude, a stronger 
spirit of true craftsmanship among our readers. 


Do you have trouble in remembering how to lay out cer- 
tain forms? Do you sometimes forget just how to impose 
a thirty-two, or even a sixteen? Most printers do, espe- 
cially those who only occasionally have a large form to 
send to press. 

And yet much of the trouble and worry incident to 
this inability to keep constantly in one’s mind the various 
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Fig. 4.— Page 2, which is to back up page 1, must be in the opposite 
corner. 











forms of imposition may be avoided. The great bulk of 
imposition, considering both the large and small offices, 
consists of forms of four, eight, sixteen and thirty-two 
pages — to be folded by hand — and the memorizing of one 
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simple fact regarding these forms will give one the key to 
all of them. And that simple fact is: 

The outside section of a form is imposed in the same 
order as is a form of half its size. 

In other words, the outside section of an eight-page form 
is laid out in the same order as is a four-page form; the 
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Fig. 5.— The completed imposition of the eight-page form. 





outside section of a sixteen-page form is laid out in the 
same order as is an eight-page form; and the outside sec- 
tion of a thirty-two-page form is laid out in the same order 
as is a sixteen-page form. 

Each of these forms contains two sections, or halves, 
known as the inside and outside sections. The outside sec- 
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Fic. 6.— The outside section of. a sixteen-page form is imposed in the same 
order as is an eight-page form. 
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tion or half of the form is the section which contains the 
first folio, or the folio which is on the outside when the 
sheet is folded. 

Let us follow this out and note the results. In Fig. 1 
we have an ordinary four-page form. The order of this 







































Fig. 7.— Showing the placing of page 2 for both the regular and long 
sixteen-page forms. 





layout is the key to the others and is all that one needs 
actually memorize. 

Now, having our four-page form, the next question is to 
evolve from it a form of eight pages. To do this, we must 
first divide our eight pages into outside and inside sections. 
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This is best done by a system of cancellation. Page 1 is, of 
course, to go in the outside section. The next two pages go 
in the inside section, the following two in the outside sec- 
tion, and so on, each alternate two pages being put in differ- 
ent sections. In Fig. 2 is shown an illustration of this 
system of cancellation, showing the pages which go in the 
inside and outside sections of the eight, sixteen and thirty- 
two page forms. Of course one does not find it necessary, 
after the first time or two, to mark down the pages and 
cross them out, as he can readily place them mentally. 
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Fic. 8.— The completed imposition of the sixteen-page form. 


To proceed with the laying out of the eight-page form: 
We note by the table of cancellations that the outside sec- 
tion of an eight-page form consists of pages 1, 4, 5 and 8, 
and the inside section of pages 2, 3, 6 and 7. We now lay 
the pages of the outside section in the order of the regular 
four-page form shown in Fig. 1, and the result is as shown 
in Fig. 3. 
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Fic. 9.— The outside section of a thirty-two is imposed in the same order 
as is a sixteen. 


Now — remembering that in printing a form of this 
kind the pages are all printed on one side of the sheet, the 
sheet then turned over and printed on the other side from 
the same form, and then cut in two, making two complete 
copies — we will, in laying the inside section, place the 
pages in such positions that they are directly opposite the 
pages which they are to back up. For instance, page 2 is 
to back up page 1, and so, as page 1 will be on one corner 
of the sheet, we place page 2 in such position that it will be 
on the opposite corner. See Fig. 4. 

This accomplished, it is an easy matter to place the other 
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pages. In fact, one could hardly place them wrong if he 
tried, for it naturally follows that page 3 goes on the back 
of page 4, etc. Then we have the completed form, as shown 
in Fig. 5. 

We now proceed to evolve from this the sixteen-page 
form. Taking the folios for the outside section of the 
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Fic. 10.— Showing the placing of page 2 to back page 1, in the thirty-two- 
page form. 























sixteen-page form — shown by the cancellation in Fig. 2 to 
be 1, 4, 5, 8, 9, 12, 18 and 16 — we lay them out in the same 
order as the diagram shown in Fig. 5, with the result shown 
in Fig. 6. This is known as the outside section of a sixteen- 
page form. 

Following the same method that was used in the laying 
out of the eight-page form, we place page 2 at the opposite 
corner of the sheet, as shown in Fig. 1. 

To anticipate the question, “ Why don’t you, in placing 
page 2 in the opposite corner, follow the same direction 
that is followed in laying out the eight-page form?” the 
part of the diagram which is in dotted lines is shown. You 
will note that the outside section is oblong — considerably 
larger one way than it is the other. It naturally follows 
that if we lay the two sections or oblongs end to end it 
would require a long, narrow sheet on which to print them, 
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Fig. 11.— The completed imposition of the thirty-two-page form. 















































while if they are laid side to side the sheet will be more 
nearly square and of better shape to handle. (It may be 
said, however, that no matter whether the sections are laid 
out end to end or side to side, the ultimate result, after the 
sheet is cut in two, is the same.) 
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And so, following with the rest of the pages as was done 
in the case of the eight-page form, we get the result shown 
in Fig. 8. 

To evolve the thirty-two-page form from the sixteen- 
page form is simply a repetition of the steps taken in the 
smaller forms. Taking the pages of the outside section, we 
lay them out in the order of the sixteen-page form and get 
the result shown in Fig. 9. 

Again placing page 2 in the corner opposite page 1, 
keeping in mind that the two sections or oblongs are to be 
laid side by side, and not end to end, we begin the laying 
out of the inside section as shown in Fig. 10, and upon com- 
pleting the placing of the pages our form will be as shown 
in Fig. 11. (In this connection it may be said, however, 
that although the thirty-two-page form to be folded by hand 
is ordinarily imposed as shown in Fig. 11, a transposition 
of the two halves of the form, bringing page 1 where page 
13 is here shown, will facilitate the folding, as it eliminates 
the “ flopping ” of the sheet.) 

It may also be of considerable help for the beginner to 
remember that pages which back each other must be at 
equal distances from the center of the form. 


The printer does not consider space relations as care- 
fully as he should. All typographical design centers around 
the breaking up of the surface into given spaces — this 
breaking up being done either by the placing of lines or 
groups of lines in the space, or by the division of the sur- 




















Monday Evening 
Musical Club 
January 6, 1908 





























Fie. 12.— A careful regard for space relations would suggest that 
the panel be divided into smaller panels of various sizes. Compare 
with Fig. 13. 





face into panels. Perhaps it is in the use of these panels 
that the printer shows his carelessness in the matter of 
space relations. 

Whether or not it is because of his constant association 
with the relatively inflexible material with which he pro- 
duces his designs, the fact remains that the average printer 
likes uniformity. He prefers to center things in their 
respective spaces, and he prefers to divide spaces into panels 
of equal size and shape. Where space divisions are equal 
there is monotony in the design, and it is not monotony, but 
variety, that makes for pleasing arrangements. 

In Fig. 12 is shown an illustration of this point. The 
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original is the title-page of a program. Considering it 
solely from the standpoint of space relations, we find that 
the compositor has divided the panel at the left into smaller 
panels of equal size, each one taking up the same amount of 
space as does the ornament between them. In addition to 
this, he has placed the three lines of text directly opposite 
the center of the large panel and directly in the center of the 
page. 

In the resetting, Fig. 13, this has been changed. Variety 
has been added to the panel design by reducing the size of 




















Monday Evening 
Musical Club 
January 6, 1908 
































Fic. 13.— Here the variety in the sizes of the small panels, 
together with the placing of the lines of type, makes for a pleasing 
proportion. Compare with Fig. 12. 


the upper small panel, thus enlarging the lower one. This 
brings the decorative spot in such position that placing the 
lines of text opposite it brings them into a pleasing position 
as regards the page as a whole. 





THE HERO. 


I celebrate no warrior bold 
Who fought in freedom’s cause, 

No statesman, no proud lord of gold, 
Who made or broke the laws. 

Nay, nay! I sing an humble wight, 
Obscure, unknown, aloof, 

The man who reads what others write, 

The man who reads the proof! 


He reads perforce, nor may escape 
Each line of all that’s writ, 
And puts it into decent shape 
(Barring the thought or wit). 
He may not “ skip,” as others do, 
But painfully wades through it; 
A hero-reader, he, ’tis true, 


Though he is paid to do it! 
— Chicago Journal. 





AN OLD-TIME TRADE NOTE. 


A Boston typemaker, who occasionally dumps old type 
into his melting-kettle, has several times been scared half 
out of his wits by violent explosions in the molten fluid, and 
now, after investigation into the cause thereof, he requests 
the printers of New England not to put any more pistol 
cartridges into their old type.— Printer’s Circular, May, 


1877. 
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SPELLING AND PRONUNCIATION. 


A correspondent asks the opinion of School Education 
on the following clipping taken from a widely read maga- 
zine: “Ina recent test ten educated men were asked to pro- 
nounce twenty not uncommon English words. The judges 
said that only one of the ten pronounced as many as twelve 
of the words correctly. Whence arose renewed discussion 
of the common mispronunciation of English.” 

Well, what of it? The importance of correct spelling 
and pronunciation is very great — from one point of view; 
from another, it is exceedingly small. Unfortunately, a mas- 
tery of the ridiculous, complicated, contradictory, and non- 
sensical orthography of the English language has become a 
sort of educational shibboleth —a test of scholarship. To 
a certain extent it is a true test because the tradition that 
“ spelling ” is fundamental to learning still obtains, and so 
children in school are drilled and tortured and wheedled and 
badgered to make them experts in the jugglery of word 
building before they are permitted to enter upon the worth- 
while studies. And so the chances are that one who can not 
spell and pronounce phtheiremia and some hundreds of 
equally ridiculous combinations is poor in grammar and 
arithmetic. 

From another point of view, spelling and pronunciation 
are of relatively little worth. If the doctor cures us we 
won’t want to commit suicide when we read potasiam 
bromide on his prescription. A good railroad bridge will 
not sink under a heavy train because the engineer who 
built it called for gurdors in a written order. We recall a 
scholarly divine who habitually pronounced insidious as if 
the third syllable were a w instead of an 7. 

And so, while correctness in the particulars mentioned 
is, in fact, a standard, it is a false one. It is to be hoped 
that the twentieth century will not pass until English- 
speaking school children shall be relieved of the shackels of 
orthography and orthoépy — until English shall be spelled 
“as she is spoke,” and shall be “ spoke ” as she is spelled.— 
Minneapolis (Minn.) School Education. 
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A PRINTER’S HOME. 


Residence of W. J. Meenam, journeyman printer, 
1 Arnold avenue, Amsterdam, New York. 
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BY F. J. TREZISE, 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets 
and specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature sub- 
mitted for this purpose should be marked ‘‘ For Criticism,’’ and 
directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 

Postage on kag containing specimens must not be in- 
cluded in packages of specimens, unless letter postage is placed 
on the entire package. 





Cuas. T. Buraess, St. Louis, Missouri.— The March calendar is a clever 
design and well printed. 

J. W. ArcHIBALD, Salem, Ohio.— We find nothing to criticize in either 
of the specimens submitted. 

BertrRaM B. UpELL, Wilmette, Illinois—— The invitation is unique and 
should attract much favorable attention. 

JoHN McCormick, Troy, New York.— The letter-head is very neat and 
attractive, and the color combination is excellent. 

THE Penton Press, Cleveland, Ohio.— The series of portraits presents an 
excellent appearance, the work being well handled throughout. 

Ruter W. Springer, Fort Schuyler, New York.— The circular for Saks 
& Co. is a very clever idea and is well worked out in arrangement. 
_ H. Emmet Green, Anthony, Kansas.—The commercial specimens are 
fully in keeping with your usual high standard of work, and the manner in 
which you have confined the various jobs to few type-faces is unusually 











SECOND ANNUAL 


BANQUET 


Of THE UNION BROTHER- 
HOOD of ANTHONY, KANS. 


HOTEL MONTEZUMA 


FEBRUARY TWENTIETH 
NINETEEN AND ELEVEN 





























A pleasing page, by H. Emmet Green, Anthony, 
Kansas. Original in colors. 


pleasing. Your use of the geometric ornaments on the menu and program 
for the banquet is very good, and we show herewith a reproduction of it. 
The other specimens are all excellent, both in design and color, and we find 
no criticism to offer regarding any of them. 

Gro. H. CHANDLER, Asbury Park, New Jersey.— All of the specimens 
are well arranged and the colors are thoroughly harmonious. The letter- 
head of the Acme Engraving & Printing Company is very interesting and 
shows an ingenious use of letters in the border. The colors-are also good. 
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C. Harmony, Sapulpa, Oklahoma.— All of your specimens are excellent, 
both in design and color harmony, and we find nothing to criticize in 
any of them. Your arrangements of cover-pages for the envelope leaflets 
are very pleasing and we show herewith reproductions of two of them. 


Jennings Printing Co. 
Phone 385. 111-2 East Dewey 
SAPULPA, OKLAHOMA 





For Your 
‘Consideration 











Attractive envelope leaflet pages, by C. Harmony, Sapulpa, Oklahoma. 
Corpay & Gross, Cleveland, Ohio.— The catalogue for the Rauch & Lang 
Carriage Company is unusually attractive in color and arrangement, as well 
as in the manner in which the mechanical details have been carried out. 
The manner in which the backgrounds have been placed behind the illus- 
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A handsome catalogue page, by Corday & Gross, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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trations is unusually pleasing and we show herewith a reproduction of one 


A CALENDAR from The Forbes Lithograph Manufacturing Company, Bos- 
of them. 


ton, Massachusetts, is a handsome piece of work in fourteen printings. 
Jerry Jackson, Niagara Falls, New York.— The ticket is unusually 
pleasing, both in colors and arrangement. The title-page is well displayed, 


From Chas. E. Lockhart, instructor of the printing department of the 
Indiana Boys’ School, Plainfield, Indiana, we have received a package of 


Cover-designs of the monthly publication of the Indiana Boys’ School, Plainfield, Indiana. 


specimens of work done by the boy students. Chief among these examples although there is some question as to whether the use of lower-case instead 
are copies of the Indiana Boys’ Advocate, a monthly publication. While the of capitals in the two groups of small type would not make the reading 
publication is well handled throughout, the cover-designs, a new one of _ easier. 
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Pleasing lettering and decoration, by H. L. Leggett, Ottawa, Canada. Strong catalogue cover-design, by Corday & Gross, Cleveland, Ohio. 
which appears each month, are exceptionally interesting, and we show H. S. Buacksurn, Tacoma, Washington.— Your specimens, both adver- 
herewith repreductions of three of them. The originals were in two colors tisements and commercial stationery, are well gotten up, and offer little 
on heavy cover-stock. opportunity for criticism. Your use of white space in the advertisement 
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for the tailoring company is very pleasing, although there is just a trifle 
too much between the words in the first line. A little letter-spacing would 
prevent this. 

ALvin E. Mowrey, Franklin, Pennsylvania.— All of the specimens are 
good in design and color harmony, and we find nothing to criticize in any 
of them. : 

H. L. Leaaert, Ottawa, Canada.— All of the specimens are pleasing in 
design and show excellent lettering and color harmony. We reproduce 
herewith the first page of the folder valentine, containing the italic letter 
and decoration to harmonize. 

Specimens from the Armstrong Printing Company, Wichita, Kansas, 
show an unusually careful regard for color harmony, margins and appro- 
priate paper stock. One of the most striking examples is a bogklet for 
the Institute of Musical Art, the cover of which we show herewith in 


Attractive lettered cover, from the Armstrong Printing Company, 
Wichita, Kansas. 


reproduction. The original was on brown stock, the rules being in gold 
and the balance of the page in red-brown. The use of the hand-lettering 
gives the page a particularly pleasing appearance. 

N.- E. Stevens, Paxton, Illinois— The three-color design is an excellent 
one and shows up unusually well. Your letter-head design is also original 
and pleasing. 

T. H. Srark, Louisville, Kentucky.— The printed samples of paper stock 
are very good, the one advertising Kling Kraft paper being an exceptionally 
pleasing design. 

A CALENDAR from the Thomas D. Murphy Company, Red Oak, Iowa, 
shows an excellent three-color reproduction of a charming western landscape 
by Thomas Moran. 4 

MELVIN L. LanterRMAN, Middleton, Michigan.— The banquet program and 
menu are neatly arranged, and the poor joints in the rule border are the 
only points open for criticism. 

J. L. CHEesnutt, Kansas City, Missouri— We think that breaking up 
the wording in the manner shown on the booklet cover is inadvisable, and 
would suggest that a plain panel of the words, instead of fashioning them 
into a design, would be preferable. The type which you have used is too 
light in tone to harmonize with the border. 

We always open a package of specimens from the Corday & Gross Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, with pleasant anticipation — and we have yet to be 
disappointed as to the quality of the contents. Few concerns sending in 
specimens of regular work maintain the high average in excellence of out- 
put that is characteristic of this company. The latest package of speci- 
mens, consisting of bocklets and catalogues, contains some exceptionally 
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choice work, both in design and mechanical execution. Perhaps the most 
striking thing is a catalogue cover printed in flat tones in colors. We show 
herewith a reproduction of it. 

Tue Ferro Machine & Foundry Company, Cleveland, Ohio, sends a cata- 
logue on which the offset process has been used with good effect on a 
rough cover, the illustration having a photogravure effect. 

Bert P. Mitt, Idaho Falls, Idaho.— The large advertisement is excep- 
tionally well gotten up, the border being very pleasing. There is, however, 
a noticeable tendency toward the use of too many different type-faces in the 
display. 

Witt M. Trear, Vinton, Iowa.— Your letter-head design is an unusually 
pleasing arrangement, and the use of the light ink in the panel behind the 
cut gives an exceptionally good effect. The color scheme is also very sat- 
isfactory. 

C. W. Hearne, Greenville, North Carolina.— The wording, as you have 
used it on the card, is rather peculiar, and we see no reason why you could 
not omit the last letter in the word “ Prints”? when using the phrase in 
this connection. 

From R. M. Coffelt, Junction City, Kansas, we have received a copy of 
his letter-head design which won first prize in a competition for the best 
letter-head for a Kansas weekly paper. It is a chaste design and the colors 
are well chosen. 

From R. C. Stovel, Chicago, we have received some exceptionally high- 
class typographical designing created for the Ben Franklin Club. We show 
herewith a reproduction of one of the specimens, an invitation, printed in 


A handsome page, by R. C. Stovel, Chicago. 


blue and brown on india tint plate paper with deckle edge, the sheet being 
then tipped on a rough cover-stock of darker tone. The whole effect is 
extremely pleasing. 

J. WarrREN Lewis, Ogden, Utah.— The specimens are, as usual, well 
designed and call for no criticism. The placing of the two lines on the 
Keith-O’Brien Company cover is excellent, and the embossed page for J. 8. 
Lewis & Co. unusually handsome. 


Witrrep J. LaBELLE, Lawrence, Massachusetts.— The arrangement of 
the letter-head is good, but we think that setting it all in heavy-face is 
not advisable. The use of a lighter type for the major portion, if not all, 
of the matter would be an improvement. 


Harry T. Sanpy, Brooklyn, New York.— The bill-head arrangement is 
very pleasing, although we would suggest that you use the gothic type 
solid instead of letter-spaced, and between the two color combinations 
there is little to choose, as both are good. We do not particularly care for 
the use of silver or bronze on commercial stationery, as, unless held at a 
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certain angle, the colors are hard to see. The envelope corner-card arrange- 
ment is very pleasing, although the same question of letter-spacing gothic 
is noticeable in this specimen. 

DIGNIFIED, simple typography, with a pronounced preference for old-style 
capitals in squared-up effects, characterizes the typography of Robert Rug- 
gles, Boston, Massachusetts. Throughout the work we note a careful regard 
for harmony, both in design and color. 

OnE of the most clever advertising ideas that we have recently seen is 
used by the Northern Pacific Railway to advertise the fruit lands of the 
Northwest. It is a booklet die-cut to the shape of a large apple, and with 
the front and back covers printed in natural colors, showing a striking 
likeness to the real fruit. 


From Z. E. Weatherley, Birmingham, Alabama, a student of the I. T. U. . 


Course of Instruction in Printing, we have received some unusually inter- 


Sketches by Z. E. Weatherley, Birmingham, Alabama. 
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have been kept in one series of type, thus avoiding the unpleasant appear- 
ance caused by the use of the condensed type for the word “ printing.” 
The color scheme is very satisfactory. 


RoLiteR Printing & Paper Company, Canton, Ohio.— Both the blotters 
are good in arrangement, although we think that the one in red and black 
contains rather too much of the red. The half-tones on the calendar would 
be very much more satisfactory if a finer screen had been used, and we 
also think that printing them in black would give a much more satisfac- 
tory effect than do the various other colors. 


H. F. Jounson & Co., Pella, Iowa.— We would suggest that the omis- 
sion of the floral ornament from the program cover-page would improve its 
appearance, as the ornament does not harmonize in shape with the decora- 
tion used beneath the lines at the top of the page. Then, too, with the 
ornament in red there is too much of the warm color on the page. Inas- 


Sent in a part of one of the lessons of the I. T. U. Course of 


Instruction in Printing. 


esting sketches, designed as part of one of the lessons in that course. The 
originals are in colors, on colored stock, and furnish much suggestion. We 
reproduce two of them. 

A BOOKLET from the John Thomson Press Company has on the cover, 
“‘Human inventions march from the complex to the simple, and simplicity 
is always perfection,” and the manner in which the booklet is arranged 
thoroughly complies with this sentiment. It bears the imprint of the 
Bartlett-Orr Press, New York. 

James C. Cuiancy, Vancouver, Washington.— Both of the designs are 
good, the one for the Commercial Club being unusually pleasing. Either 
of the color schemes on this heading is satisfactory. On the other heading 
we would suggest that, inasmuch as the type is a heavy face, you use a 
gray ink, in order that it may be less bold. 

Cuartes G. Pounarp, Yarmouth, Nova Scotia— The manner in which 
your specimens are gotten up leaves little opportunity for criticism. 
Among the most striking examples is the cover of the program for the 
Kritosophian Club. The dignified simplicity of arrangement, together with 
an especially pleasing color combination, makes this piece of work very 
attractive. 

E. H. Auten, New York city.— The use of extended and condensed let- 
ters in the same piece of work should be avoided wherever possible, as 
they do not harmonize in shape. The card in question could just as well 


much as the text matter on the letter-head does not lend itself to the 
arrangement made necessary by the’ use of this particular ornament, we 
would suggest that a more simple design, omitting the decoration, would 
be preferable. 

Carson-HarRPeR Company, Denver, Colorado.— The folder for the Cliff 
House is one of the most: artistic bits of color printing which we have 
recently received. The combination of brown and gold on the brown stock 
is unusually rich, the illustrations showing up exceptionally well. The 
title-page is a very pleasing piece of lettering and there is no opportunity 
whatever for criticism on any part of the work. 


W. L. Dopp, Post City, Kansas—-The page advertisement is well 
arranged, although grouped rather close to the top. The breaking-up of the 
panels is very satisfactory, but the fact that you have kept to one style of 
type in the heading adds much to the better appearance of the work. We 
would suggest a little more careful spacing around the initial letters, the 
space at the side being rather too much in this particular case. 


Frep A. Osera, New York city.— Unless there is some particular reason 
for using the blue on the program, we think that black would be more 
satisfactory, as it would give a better printing, especially where heavy 
tones are used. The general arrangement of the program would have been 
improved without quite as much variety of headings and by the omission 
of some of the ornaments. The dashes used between the various groups of 














type should have been smaller, and plain rather than ‘decorative. The 
decoration which you have used around the cut does not harmonize well 
in shape with the type used on the page, as the latter would suggest the 
use of plain rules rather than scroll ornaments. 

H. JacoBsEN, Davenport, Iowa.— While one might possibly justify the 
color combination used on the label on the ground that it would attract 
attention, still we would prefer something less violent. By using black 
instead of blue, and toning the orange down to an orange-brown, the same 
distribution of colors could be used with good effect. It would be better, 
however, to run all of the type in one color, reserving the other for the 
decoration. ° 

W. L. Harmon, England, Arkansas.— Your specimens all show a careful 
handling and are very creditable. In the booklet, however, we note that 
you have been rather free with the use of the special letters designed to be 
used as final letters, and where they are used in the center of the line the 
effect is not pleasing in the page as a whole. On the letter-head for The 
Democrat Publishing Company, the toning down of the yellow would be an 
improvement, as it is now rather bright and strong. 

ALEX. MATHIESEN, Nelson, British Columbia.— Both the letter-head and 
the envelope are good in design, but we think that the use of an orange, 
rather than the red in combination with the black, would give a more 
pleasing contrast. We also think that the use of one-point rule above 
the date line on the letter-head would be more satisfactory, as the rule 
which you have used is altogether too heavy and destroys what would 
otherwise be a pleasing tone harmony in the letter-head as a whole. 


Harry J. BrantLy, Louisville, Kentucky.— The color combination which 
you have used on the letter-head is unusually pleasing on the gray stock. 
If the ruled panel which runs across the heading could be raised up so that 
it were closer to the main line, the effect would be much better, as the 
unusual amount of white space between the words is not satisfactory. Per- 
sonally, we would prefer to see the ornaments at the ends of the business 
card turned upside down, as we think that they would give a better appear- 
ance if printed in that way. This, however, is not a criticism, but merely 
a question of personal taste. 

E. V. Newins, Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin.— If you had used a better 
quality of ink on the cover, the catalogue would present a much better 
appearance. As it is, the color is dull. We would also suggest that in 
type designs you take care that the widest line on a page is at, or near, 
the top, rather than the bottom, and avoid spaces of equal size in whiting 
out the page. On this cover-page, the raising up of the center group — 
possibly combining it with the upper group — and the setting of the lower 
group in a narrower measure would make considerable improvement. The 
inner pages are well arranged and well printed. 

Rosert H. Kewts, Sumter, South Carolina.— In striving for originality 
of design one should not depart far from simplicity of treatment. In the two 
letter-head designs you have broken the reading matter up into so many 
groups that the effect is hardly satisfactory. On the letter-head set in 
heavy type we would suggest that you omit the large initials, run the rule 
across the top without breaking it, center the main line and omit the 
ornament at the end. On the other heading the manufactured initial is not 
pleasing, even though it may be original. Originality is commendable, 
but an old idea which is good is preferable to a new one which is not good. 


A. M. AnpErson, Santa Paula, California.—.Your specimens show an 
unusual cleverness in design and arrangement, although we think they tend 
rather too much toward an excessive amount of decoration. One should 
always bear in mind that the printed page, no matter what it is, is 
designed to carry a message to the reader and that it is the message that 
counts and not the manner in which it is presented. Where we smother 
the text in a variety of rules and ornaments we destroy, to a certain 
extent, its advertising value. This is especially noticeable on the page 
designed for the insert. The letter-head for the Santa Paula Chronicle is 
very pl ig in arr t and the colors are very satisfactory. 


L. R. Courtricut, Little Falls, New Jersey.— We would suggest that 
you avoid the pyramid form of type arrangement whenever you can possibly 
do so. In the second division of the circular, the division containing the 
name and address — an arrangement which would result in the longest line, 
probably the name— being at or near the top of the group of type 
would be more satisfactory than the shape in which it is at present. This 
would necessitate either the setting of the name in a larger size of type 
or the line following it in a smaller size, and the placing of the name of 
the city and State together in the center of the line. The latter would be 
a great improvement, as one should not separate the two. The general 
arrangement of the circular is very satisfactory. 

THE Daily News, Lewistown, Montana.— In regard to ‘the note-heading, 
we would suggest that you use rules which are square at both ends, 
instead of those mitered at one end. We would also suggest that where 
red and green are used as a color combination, the greater percentage 
should be of the green, with very little of the red. Personally, we would 
prefer black in the place of green on commercial work of this kind, 
although where black is used, yellow should be added to the red, making 
it more of an orange. The arrangement, with the exception of the mitered 
ends of the heavy rules, is very satisfactory, although perhaps the raising 
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of the main line and the running of the last line between the rules in 
two short lines would give a more satisfactory arrangement. 

E. St. AMAND, Montreal, Canada.— The blotter is good in design and 
would have been very effective if you had used a color for the border 
which would show up on the blue stock. As it is, the effect is lost. We 
would suggest that you avoid using words with one letter under the other, 
as letters used in this way are not pleasing in design and are naturally 
hard to read. On the cover of the recital program we note that you have 
letter-spaced the text letter in the main line, and would suggest that you 
avoid at all times the wide space or letter-spacing in this form of type. 
On the label for the Rush Printing Company we would suggest that you 
use heavier rules, both in the construction of the panels and in the under- 
scoring of the type lines, as the light rules which are now on the label do 
not harmonize in tone with the heavy gothic type. 
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A PRINTER’S HOME. 


Residence of E. J. Liddicoatt, journeyman printer, 778 
Hellmuth avenue, London, Ontario. 





DIRECT TAX ON MAGAZINES. 

A tax upon the business of the more widely circulated 
magazines and periodicals would be a tax upon their means 
of living and performing their functions. They obtain their 
circulation by their direct appeal to the popular thought. 
Their circulation attracts advertisers. Their advertise- 
ments enable them to pay their writers and to enlarge their 
enterprise and influence. 

This proposed new postal rate would be a direct tax, and 
a very serious one, upon the formation and expression of 
opinion, its most deliberate formation and expression, just 
at a time when opinion is concerning itself most actively 
and effectively with the deepest problems of our politics 
and our social life. To make such a change, whatever its 
intentions in the minds of those who proposed it, would be 
to attack and embarrass the free processes of opinion.— 
By Woodrow Wilson, Governor of New Jersey. 





THAT NEAR-SPRING FEELING. 


I'll tell you what I’d like to do to-day 
If only bosses would accommodate. 
I’d like to quit this job and go away 
And let the inkstand and the paper-weight. 
— Evening Telegram. 
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BY O. F. BYXBEE. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring Criticism or 
notice of new features in their papers, rate-cards, procuring 
of subscriptions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are 
requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these 
subjects, to O. F. Byxbee, 4727 Malden street, Chicago. If 
criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter 
or postal card. 


Ad.-setting Contest No. 31. 

As announced last month THE INLAND PRINTER will use 
for Ad.-setting Contest No. 31 copy furnished by S. Roland 
Hall, Principal, School of Advertising of the International 
Correspondence Schools, Scranton, Pennsylvania. Mr. Hall 
has submitted copy for two ads., one for a newspaper and 
one for a magazine. This will give compositors an oppor- 
tunity to show what they can do with both styles of com- 
position. In judging this contest a departure will be made 
from the usual custom, and three men (possibly five) will 
be asked to pass upon the merits of the ads., selecting the 
best and pointing out their good and bad qualities. Mr. 


Hall has consented to act as one of the judges and the 
others will be announced later. Men of national reputation 
and acknowledged good judgment as to ad.-display will be 
selected. This is sure to result in a most helpful discussion 
of correct ad.-display and will be of particular benefit to 


those who enter the contest. The winning ads. will be 
reproduced in THE INLAND PRINTER, together with the pho- 
tographs and brief biographical sketches of the compositors 
who set them. Mr. Hall’s copy is of such a nature as to 
require the most careful discrimination in the choice of 
display, so as to make the ads. not only effective, but appro- 
priate — in the one case to a newspaper and in the other to 
a magazine. 
COPY FOR NEWSPAPER AD. 


Directions to Contestants.— Set up the following copy 
for a newspaper advertisement. Assume that the copy has 
come without layout, but with instructions to “set up in 
space of four or five inches single column, or about two and 
a half inches double column. Give us good display.” Take 
thirteen picas as the standard for a newspaper column. 
The copy is not to be edited or transposed. In judging, 
these points will be considered: attention-catching feature 
of display; appropriateness of typography to subject; econ- 
omy and effective use of space; readability. 


Make Your Money Earn 5%. 

A good investment is one that is perfectly safe and reliable and at the 
same time affords a reasonable profit. American Water-Works Bonds offer 
an investment possessing both of these essential features. They are uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed by the company issuing them and are further secured 
by double their value in real estate. Conservative business men consider 
them especially desirable. 

We are selling these bonds at a price that will yield 5 per cent. 

Our book, ‘‘ Water-Works Bonds,” contains much information of value 
to the investor. Ask for it. 

The Scranton Trust Company, 516 Spruce street. 


COPY FOR MAGAZINE AD. 
Directions to Contestants.— Set up the following copy 
for a magazine mail-order advertisement. Standard maga- 
zine column is sixteen picas, and the entire page measures 


5% by 8 inches. This advertisement is to occupy fou 
inches of one column, or a quarter page. Assume that the 
magazine is to be printed on supercalendered paper. Copy 
must not be edited, but may be transposed if better display 
will thereby be secured. 

How to Get a Position and How to Keep It. 

A book chock full of helpful experiences, proven plans and “ hors« 
sense.” ‘Treats of the choice of an occupation, of preparation, qualification, 
changes, the question of salary, hours, advancement, etc.; shows the kind 
of endorsements to get; suggests how the ‘aid of prominent people may 
be enlisted; instructs how to advertise for a position; teaches how to 
write letters of application that command attention; tells how to inter 
view; takes up the various ways of getting positions; and deals with a 
dozen other topics important alike to applicant and employee. Written by 
an expert correspondent who has been all along the line, who has made a 
special study of the employment problem; contains the boiled-down expe- 
rience of years— information worth many dollars to ambitious people. 
Helps beginners to get started; helps others to climb higher. . “‘ Worth its 
weight in gold,’? says one purchaser. Another writes, ‘“‘ Your model letters 
helped me to get a place that pays $30 a week.” 

Seven thousand copies sold of the first edition. The revised edition is 
a cloth-bound, 140-page book that contains special chapters and model let- 
ters for many large classes of applicants, such as those for positions of book- 
keeper, stenographer, salesman, clerk, teacher, manager, reporter, printer, 
telegraph operator, technical man, advertising man, etc. Single copy sent 
postpaid for 56 cents. Money back if dissatisfied. 

Blank Publishing Coinpany, Scranton, Pa. 


GENERAL RULES FOR BOTH CONTESTS. 


THE INLAND PRINTER wishes to present to each com- 
positor who enters either or both of the contests a complete 
set of the specimens submitted in the contest which he 
enters, each ad. in the set to bear the name and address of 
the compositor who set it. In order to do this it is neces- 
sary to have a few rules, with which all who enter must 
carefully comply: 

1. One hundred printed slips of each ad. to be mailed flat to “0. F. 
Byxbee, 440 South Dearborn street, Chicago.” 

2. Use black ink on white paper, 5 by 7 inches, exactly. 

8. The name and address of the compositor must be printed on all 
but six of the slips, in the lower left-hand corner, in ten-point roman. The 
six plain slips are to be used for the judges. 

4. Each contestant must enclose 20 cents in 2-cent stamps or coin to 
cover the cost of assembling and mailing to him a complete set of the 
specimens submitted. Canadian dimes may be used, but not Canadian 
stamps. 

5. Each contestant may enter as many specimens as he desires. If 
two or more designs are entered, no extra stamps will be required. 

6. All specimens must be received not later than May 10, 1911. 

Contestants should read the rules very carefully and see 
that each provision is fully complied with, as failure to 
meet the conditions may debar their work. Special care 
should be taken to have the size of the paper correct, as one 
ad. on paper too long or too wide would make every set 
inconvenient to handle, and any such will be thrown out. 
Particular note should also be made of the date of closing, 
as ads. received too late can not be accepted. Where a com- 
positor enters two or more ads., and they are mailed at the 
same time, each set of specimens should be wrapped sepa- 
rately, and the several sets enclosed in one package. THE 
INLAND PRINTER is able to reproduce only a limited number 
of the ads. submitted, so that those who do not participate 
are missing much of the benefit to be derived from a study 
of the various styles of display in a complete set. There 
will be one hundred sets of ads., and, should the number of 
contestants be unusually large, the sets will be given to the 
first one hundred who enter, so that the advisability of sub- 
mitting specimens early is apparent. If a compositor does 
not desire a set of specimens he may omit the stamps, but 
must send the one hundred slips. This undoubtedly will be 
one of the greatest ad.-setting contests THE INLAND 
PRINTER has ever conducted, not only in interest, but in 
actual helpfulness. 

















Honors to the Junction City ‘*‘ Republic. ”’ 

R. M. Coffels, of the Junction City (Kan.) Republic, has 
reason to be very proud of the honors he and his paper 
secured at the last meeting of the Kansas State Editorial 
Association. Beside winning first prize for having the neat- 
est letter-head of any Kansas weekly or semiweekly, he also 
won first prize for the best general make-up and second for 
the neatest appearing paper. The first pages of the two 
winning papers are reproduced. The one dated January 
26 was given first place for make-up, and that of January 
5 second place for the neatest in appearance. The display 
heads in the first page of the issue of January 26 break up 
the monotony of the page. As the prize was probably 
awarded on the make-up of the entire paper, it is interest- 
ing to note the arrangement of the other pages. The sec- 
ond page contains the publisher’s announcement and some 


THE JUNCTION CITY REPUBLIC. 














‘nADeY DIERED. 





Won first prize for the best general make-up at the meeting of the 
Kansas State Editorial Association. 


additional headed items of local news; the third page has 
the short local items, headed “ Local Mention ”; the fourth 
and fifth pages are devoted to correspondence under the 
heading, “ With the Rural Reporter ”; the sixth page has a 
special article on “ Your Boy’s Life Work”; the seventh a 
five-column story, and the eighth is advertising. . 


One More Christmas Issue. 

Kuhn Brothers, publishers of the Ottawa (Ont.) Dipper, 
write: ‘Under separate cover we mail our Christmas 
number. Better late than never, gentlemen, but as we were 
not subscribers till this month we had not noted your review 
and criticism work. We should appreciate a mention about 
our work, because this year’s number has cost immensely, 
and detail work in gathering data has been heavy. Cana- 
dian papers say it is one of the best in the Dominion — let’s 
hear what you think.” This is one of the finest Christmas 
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numbers received, not only from Canada but from the 
United States as well. The special articles and the entire 
contents were exceptionally well selected, it was beautifully 
illustrated with fine half-tones, and was very nicely printed. 


New York Editor Lectures at Wisconsin. 

Paul Elmer More, editor of the Nation, and formerly 
literary editor of the New York Evening Post, and the Inde- 
pendent, delivered a series of five lectures at the University 
of Wisconsin March 16 to 23. 

Big Course in Advertising. 

Over 160 students are taking courses in advertising at 
the University of Wisconsin this year. The work in the 
psychology of advertising has attracted 140 young men and 
women and that in agricultural advertising 22. 

The Students’ Advertising Club, organized last fall as 
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Won second prize for the neatest appearing paper at the meeting of 
the Kansas State Editorial Association. 


the first of its kind in any American university, has a mem- 
bership of over one hundred, and is affiliated with the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of America. 


Automobile Runs a Daily Newspaper. 


If the Carson City (Nev.) News had not been enter- 
prising enough to have an automobile in its service, a large 
part of the State of Nevada would have missed its daily 
newspaper on several occasions when a balky electric power- 
house failed to furnish “ juice ” to run the newspaper plant. 
Having no auxiliary power and no prospect of electric cur- 
rent, the News was unable to operate its linotype machines 
or presses and the paper could not be gotten*out. An 
ingenious master mechanic suggested that if the company’s 
Maxwell runabout could be gotten into the pressroom he 
could start the machinery. After removing several parti- 
tions the automobile was placed in the desired spot. The 
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rear of the car was jacked up and by the use of impromptu 
shafting and belting the machines were set in motion. 
After the publishers realized what they had accomplished, 
they issued this statement in the News: “ Hereafter the 
News will not miss an issue, even if the electric power fails, 
for when the lights grow dim and the power weak, the 
headlights of the car will be lighted, the motor started and 
the News will appear:in record time, ground out by an 
automobile.” 


Adapting Old Borders to New Ads. 

Charles H. McAhan, of the St. Joseph (Mo.) News- 
Press, sends quite a number of ads. to which he has adapted 
old borders. He writes: “ The border designs are from old 
electrotypes, and in order to show that they have some 
value I have applied them to the enclosed ads. In most 
newspaper offices there is an abundance of border designs 
that could be utilized in this manner.” Mr. McAhan has 
shown considerable enterprise in utilizing these cast-off 
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attacked the force, first one off at a time and finally three, 
until the publisher was obliged to ask his neighbors to he!p 
carry the forms down stairs to the pressroom. As if all 
this were not enough, his troubles were brought to a climax 
by having an eight-column form reduced to pi. But — the 
paper did not miss an issue. 


Thirty Columns of Ads. in Fourteen Hours. 

How many columns of ads. can you set in fourteen 
hours? W. Ellis Speer, of the Greensboro (N. C.) News, 
sends clippings of thirty columns (600 inches) of ads. which 
he set for one Sunday issue of the News. He says: “I set 
the entire bunch in a little less than fourteen hours. J 
worked on them four hours Friday night, two and a half 
hours Saturday afternoon and seven and a half hours Sat- 
urday night. I did not have any help at all except that the 
eight-point matter was set on the machine — all over eight- 
point I set by hand. I had to lay out the ads. myself, being 
given the copy with the amount of space and no other 
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USING OLD BORDERS ON NEW ADS. 


cuts, and he has used them to good advantage, too, as is 
shown by the reproductions (Nos. 1, 2, 3). The heavy 
gothic is the best letter he could have selected to use with 
such heavy borders. 


Talk on Legislative Reporting. 

The work of the legislative correspondent was the sub- 
ject of talks by G. E. Vandercook, of the Milwaukee ( Wis.) 
Evening Wisconsin, and Winter Everett, of the Milwaukee 
Daily News, before the Cubs’ Club of the University of 
Wisconsin on March 15. 


Many Students of Journalism. 

At the University of Wisconsin 175 students are enrolled 
in the classes in journalism this year, an increase of over 
fifty per cent above the number last year. Of these 153 are 
in the classes in newspaper and magazine work and 22 in 
the class in agricultural journalism. The students repre- 
sent thirteen States and two foreign countries. One stu- 
dent is an Armenian from Turkey and another an East 
Indian from Calcutta. The States represented by students 
include New York, California, Michigan, Ohio, Colorado, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Texas, South Dakota, Indiana, Iowa, 
Illinois, and the District of Columbia. 


Troubles of a Publisher. 


William J. Ellis, editor and publisher of the Delaware 
Valley Advance, Humeville, Pennsylvania, tells of the trou- 
bles of a publisher in a recent issue. First the press “ got 
a spell and balked.” After an expert had been called in and 
had the press running, then the tank which supplied water 
to the gasoline engine froze and later burst. Then sickness 


instructions. I would be very glad to know what you think 


-of their appearance, taking into consideration the time I 


had and no help.” This is the real test of a compositor’s 
ability. With thirty columns of ads. to. set in fourteen 
hours there is no time to study. He must take his stick and 
rule in hand, glance over the copy, and size up almost 
instantly what lines must be displayed, where cuts are to 
be located, where panels are to be used, what size body-type 





Important Demonstration of La Vicforie Corsets 


We cordially invite you to be present at a specially planned demonstration and fitting of LA 
VICTORIE Corsets by an experienced corsetiere, Mme. Hoppe, of New York city, to be held 
in our Corset Department from Monday, March 6to March 11 # #@ @ #@ @ @ #@ 
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“No. 4. 


One of thirty columns of ads. set in fourteen hours. 


will fit the space, and all this without losing a motion. 
Such a compositor has no time to try a half-dozen different 
lines before he finds the right size to make a full line — no 
more and no less. Mr. Speer’s ads. were not full pages. 
There were thirteen in all, averaging a little over a quarter- 














page each, and none larger than a half-page. Only two of 
the ads. have eight-point, and only a very limited amount 
at that, so that practically all of the thirty columns was 
original hand composition. There is not a badly balanced 
ad. in the lot. No. 4 shows one of the ads. and has in it 
about the average amount of composition. 


** Merchants’ Big Bargain Day.’”’ 


Here is the way one publisher — Frank Harper, of the 
Mount Vernon (Ohio) Banner — secured a page and a half 
of special advertising and incidentally boomed the business 
of his home town. He divided up a page into twenty-four 
two-inch, double-column cards in which each merchant 
advertised some one article at a special low price for the 
“Merchants’ Third Annual Bargain Day Sale.” These 
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No. 5. 


How one publisher secured an extra page of ads. 


cards sold so well that he was obliged to use another half- 
page to accommodate them all, and in addition to this had a 
number of big ads. from merchants who took advantage of 
this particular time, when the town would be full of people, 
to advertise their regular lines. This is the third annual 
sale of this kind, which is an indication of how successful 
they have been in the past. Mr. Harper used the same plan 
successfully during the holidays, only each ad. was twice as 
large, and was illustrated with a picture of Santa Claus or 
some other holiday cut. As a guide to other publishers a 
page of the “ Bargain Day ” ads. is reproduced (No. 5). 


Florida Newspaper Men to Meet. 


On April 24-26 the thirty-second annual meeting of the 
Florida Press Association will be held at Tallahassee. 
Arrangements have been made with the railroads for 
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reduced rates, and it is expected that this will be the ban- 
ner meeting of the organization. The first night’s session 
will be held at the auditorium of the Florida State College 
for Women and will be given over entirely to educational 
matters. At the close of the session a reception will be ten- 
dered the newspaper men by the faculty and students of the 
college. Among the interesting addresses to be delivered 
during the meeting is “ System in a Newspaper and Job 
Office,” by Wallace F. Stovall, of the Tampa Tribune. 


Newspaper Criticisms. 


The following papers were received, together with 
requests for criticism, and brief suggestions are made for 
their improvement: 


Plant City (Fla.) Courier.— You are getting out a good, clean paper 
and there is nothing about it to criticize. 

South Dakota Tribune, Ipswich.— Your holiday number was a very nice 
issue, but it would have stood a little more impression, particularly on the 
half-tones. 

Cass County Democrat, Harrisonville, Missouri— A paper packed full of 
news and nicely printed. The correspondence department would look better 
if only one style of box head were used — that on “‘ West Line News”? is 
very neat. 

Live Stock Reporter, National Stock Yards, Illinois—So far as the 
work in the composing-room is concerned there is nothing to criticize — 
the care taken with the make-up is particularly commendable. Your paper 
is not as clearly printed as it might be, and the color is uneven. 

Ottawa (Ont.) Dipper.— It is only in the minor details of make-up and 
presswork that your paper needs attention. A little larger letter for the 
date line on the first page would be better, and see that it is in the cen- 
ter. The heavy line of a double rule should always be at the top. The 
reason you do not get better results in your presswork is in a measure due 
to the quality of ink. 

Pickering (Ont.) News.— The date line is too large, particularly for a 
five-column page — twelve-point would be plenty big enough. Avoid using 
so many different faces of type in your ads. You are not far wrong on the 
proper lines to display, but you should try to stick to one series (or not 
more than two) in each ad. The News is packed full of news —as its 
name implies, but it would look much better if you would run a lead 
between paragraphs in local items and correspondence. 

Greenwood (S. C.) Index.— You have reason to feel proud of the paper 
you are publishing. It is not only full of news and other interesting mat- 
ter, but it shows exceptional care in ad. display, make-up and presswork. 
The machine-set running title should be new every issue. The second rule 
—the one above the date on the first page — should be parallel, same as 
the first rule. The variation in headings at the top of the first page in the 
issue of February 16 is better than having the heads all alike, as on March 
2. There is no apparent reason for having the first dash in these headings 
longer than the others. 

Sunday Times, Perth, Western Australia.— Nearly nine years ago a copy 
of the Times was sent me for criticism, and a comment was published in 
Tue INLAND PrinTER for September, 1902. For the benefit of Ametican 
readers, let me say that the Sunday Times is printed on pink paper, has 
eight long columns (24 inches) to the page, and usually consists of twenty- 
eight pages. It lays claim to being “the biggest Sunday paper in the 
British Empire.” In make-up and ads. it does not differ materially from 
Sunday papers in the United States, except that it has only a few illus- 
trations, and those which it does run are very poorly printed. It is cer- 
tainly a great paper, full of interesting matter, carefully made up, but on 
these two points (illustrations and presswork) it can be justly criticized. 
Newspaper readers like pictures, and big pictures, too, but they must be 
clearly printed. Get more pictures by all means, but first be sure you can 
print them. The half-tones you are using may be of too fine screen, but 
even if they were not so fine there must be considerable improvement in 
the presswork before they would print clearly. 


New Publications. 


Pavo, Ga.—- Progress. 

Lander, Wyo.— Eagle. 

Oxford, N. C.— Banner. J. T. Britt. 

Exeter, Cal.— Tribune. E. E. Barley. 

Revere, Mass.— Ledger. G. E. Brown. 

Tropico, Cal.— Sentinel. H. W. Melrose. 

Stanton, Neb.— Democrat. F. F. Mende. 

Hudson, Iowa.— Herald. W. E. Wilson & Co. 

Newbern, N. C.— Industrial Weekly. E. J. Land & Co. 
Bryan, Tex.— Sunday Sun. Frank Miller and James Stevens. 
Orville, Ohio.— Daily Crescent. By owners of Tri-Weekly Crescent. 
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Bessemer, Ala.— Standard (afternoon daily). A. F. Chambers, of Mem- 
phis, editor. 
Cleveland, Ohio.— Modern Shopping (a business magazine for the home). 
E. C. Reigel, managing editor. 
Changes of Ownership. 


Petrolia, Ont.— Advertiser. 

Bode, Iowa.— Bugle. Sold to J. F. Temple. 

Udall, Kan.— News. Luther, Okla., Register. 

Mitchell, Ga.— Banner. Moved to Gibson, Ga. 

Muldrow, Okla.— Press. Sold to E. A. Miller. 

Orange, Iowa.— Herald. Sold to Isaac Hospers. 

Speareville, Kan.— News. Sold to R. E. Wood. 

Tyrone, Okla.— Observer. Sold to J. E. Peters. 

Rising Star, Tex.— X-Ray. Sold to J. J. Gregg. 

Elsmore, Kan.— Leader. Sold to C. O. Pearson. 

Grant, Neb.— Sentinel. Consolidated with Tribune. 

McHenry, N. D.— Tribune. Consolidated with Free Press. 

Bells, Tenn.— Sentinel. Bell & Turner to J. C. W. Nunn. 

Grove City, Pa.— Reporter. Sold to Harry K. Dougherty. 

Walden, N. Y.— Herald. Ward Winfield to W. J. Randles. 

Linden, Mich.— Leader. D. E. Blackmer to W. C. Williams. 

Malvern, Ark.— Ark Meteor. P. S. Carden to S. H. Emerson. 

Clinton, Okla.— Chronicle. C. L. Howell to C. E. Gannaway. 

Johnstown, N. J.— Republican. C. 1. Combes to F. L. Rogers. 

Hennessey, Okla.— Clipper. Consolidated with Press-Democrat. 

Bronson, Mich.— Journal. A. D. Shaffmaster to C. H. Powley. 

Bonne Terre, Mo.— Register. George Stanfill to J. H. Wolpers. 

Hill City, Kan.— New Era. Consolidated with People’s Reveille. 

Harbor City, Mich.— Republican. L. A. Clark to M. L. Garland. 

Petty, Tex.— Enterprise. B. Collins to Petty Publishing Company. 

North Baltimore, Ohio.— Times. C. K. Rockwell to D. W. Callahan. 

Clay Center, Kan.— Dispatch. Sold to Dispatch Publishing Company. 

Springfield, Tenn.— Banner. Consolidated with Robertson County News. 

Baker City, Ore—— Herald (daily).— B. T. Kennedy to C. C. Powell 
and F. W. Tenny. 

Albany, N. J.— Country Gentleman. 
pany, of Philadelphia. 

Olean, N. Y.— Times. C. D. Straight to J. R. Droney, M. G. Fitz- 
patrick and Thomas Sullivan. 

Caldwell, Tex.— News-Chronicle and Burleson County Ledger. Sold to 
a company headed by W. W. Rankin. The papers have been consolidated. 

Frankfort, Ky.— State Journal. Consolidated with News. Ex-Governor 
Beckham, who published the State Journal, retires from the newspaper field. 
The consolidation will be known as the News-Journal, issuing morning and 
evening editions. 


Sold to Curtis Publishing Com- 


Suspensions. 


Cornelia, Ga.— Progress. 
Butte, Mont.— Evening News. 
Cranbrook, B. C.— Prospector. 


Deaths. 


Oakland, Cal.— William E. Dargie, publisher of the Tribune. 

Logansport, Ind.— H. J. McSheehy, editor and founder of the Chronicle. 

Jersey City, N. J—H. Manning Hoffman, member of the firm of Hoff- 
man Brothers, printers. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— James D. Slade, financial editor of the Public 
Ledger. He was a practical printer, having at one time operated a job- 
printing office. 

Bloomington, Ill— John S. Harper, founder of 156 newspapers and 
well known to the newspaper fraternity. He began journalistic work on the 
Louisville Journal. 

Toronto, Ont.— Henry Borace Wiltshire, widely known among Canadian 
journalists. More than a quarter of a century ago he established ‘ The 
Flaneur ”’ column in the Toronto Mail. 

Louisville, Ky.— Judge Raymond Lynch, for almost three-quarters of a 
century employed in the composing-room of the Courier-Journal. He was 
eighty-six years old and had retired from active work only three years ago. 

Black River Falls, Wis.— Frank Cooper, soldier-printer, and one of the 
owners of the Badger State Banner, who is said to have been “one of the 
best-loved men in Wisconsin.” He served with honor through the Civil 
War, and was known as the oldest printer in the State. 





BOILING IT DOWN BY INFERENCE. 


“ Here,” said the editor, “ you use too many words. You 
say, ‘ He was poor, but honest.’ You have only to say that 
he was honest. Again, you say, ‘He was without money 
and without friends.’ Simply say that he was without 
money.” — Printers’ Register. 





YOU ARE IN BUSINESS FOR YOURSELF. 


Don’t forget that you are “In business for yourself” 
even though you are on a pay-roll. You are building up 
your own character and developing your own powers. If 
you do this conscientiously you are sure of “ recognition.” 
—Agents’ Bulletin. 
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HOW TO INCREASE ADVERTISING RATES. 


BY 0. F. BYXBEE. 


tising rates, and that is to increase 

them. There must be no “ get-it-if-we- 

_can” policy. “Be sure you are right, 

then go ahead.” Publisher Edgar F. 

Howe, of the Imperial (Cal.) Standard, 

says: “I have raised advertising rates 
twice in a year, both times successfully. 
My method of raising rates is to raise them — simply take 
them by the bootstraps and lift them up.” Mr. Howe’s 
simile is a good one; it is absolutely impossible to lift 
one’s self by the bootstraps, and to the doubting publisher 
it seems just as impossible to increase advertising rates. 
But this is really the first step toward success in increas- 
ing rates — a firm determination to really increase them — 
and it is a step which must be taken the full length, not a 
half step which may be withdrawn when the first obstacle 
appears. 

That advertising rates may be successfully increased is 
amply attested by those who have taken the step. Mr. 
Howe says he has increased them twice, “both times suc- 
cessfully,” and follows this assertion by saying, “ The 
bulk of advertising now is greater than before either raise, 
and the increase in gross revenue is one hundred and 
twenty-five per cent.” 

Other publishers have the same experience. R. E. 
Priest, general manager of the Pittsburg (Pa.) Live Stock 
Journal, writes: “ Our increased rates are bringing bet- 
ter results than the lower previous rates. Quantity of 
advertising carried since is double, and revenue increased 
three times.” This letter was written only seven months 
after the increase went into effect. 

If satisfied that your advertising rates are too low 
(and most publishers are), and having determined to 
increase them, the next step is to fix upon a rate which 
will be just to both yourself and the advertiser, and one 
which you can firmly adhere to and swear by. With this 
preliminary decided, you are now ready to learn how to 
increase the rate. 

You should make the most of your determination to 
increase. Don’t try to cover up the move as if it were 
something to be ashamed of. Advertise the increase all 
you can. Announce it in the paper three or four months 
in advance, send circular letters to all present adver- 
tisers and all prospective advertisers. Don’t stop at one 
letter or one circular—keep it up every month; every 
week would be better. Send them the news in some dif- 
ferent form every month or every week. A postal at one 
time, a letter at another, and several different kinds of 
circulars in between. Tell them that your circulation, its 
character and quantity, entitles you to a better rate; that 
expenses are higher and the entire cost of production 
greater; that it costs “good money” to publish a paper 
of the high character of yours. Tell them of the ever- 
increasing value of advertising; of the high prices which 
people in other towns are obliged to pay; of the results 
secured by other advertisers in your paper. Tell them 
how this one and that one have been in the paper for years, 
and of others who used to have only a small space but are 
now using half columns, columns, etc. Tell them how 
these successful advertisers have gotten their results — by 
watching their advertising copy, changing it often, and 
advertising things in which the public at the particular 
moment is interested. 








In all this work don’t fail to pound home the fact that 
rates are to be positively increased, and, most prominent 
of all, the date on which the increase will go into effect. 

In the meantime, get to work on the prospective adver- 
tiser. Tell him that unless he makes his advertising con- 
tract before the fixed date his advertising is surely going 
to cost him more money. It is human nature to buy “on 
a rising market,” and advertising always sells best when 
the price is going up. 

You are bound to lose a few of your old advertisers, 


and you will need a little new business to keep up the. 


quantity, but there is no question about the revenue keep- 
ing up —it usually increases from the very start. 

Most of the steady advertisers in a newspaper are car- 
ried on “ t.f.” contracts, or on no contracts at all — simply 
a verbal agreement or understanding. For this reason, it 
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ticularly, there was an actual increase in the volume of 
business. This result is accounted for by the fact that 
the publishers fear they are going to lose business, and, 
as a consequence, they work all the harder for new con- 
tracts. 

The experience of the publisher of the Courier, located 
at Madison, Indiana, as given in detail in his letter, is so 
full of interest and practical suggestion that it is appended 
in full: 

Dear Siz,— Your circular regarding the circulation and advertising ends 
of a newspaper is of particular interest to us, as we have lately raised our 
advertising rates to keep up with an increased circulation. 

In order to make the story clear, local conditions must be touched upon 
lightly. Madison is a town of about 8,000 people — 6,500 white and 1,500 
colored. We are situated on the Ohio river, which divides us from strongly 
Democratic and sparsely settled Kentucky counties. Our field has about 
27,000 population. Madison has three daily papers. The Courier is the old- 
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is sometimes advisable to give all old advertisers a year’s 
notice. The “fuss” you make about the new rate on new 
business will have its effect on the old advertiser and make 
the increase all the easier. 

Shortly before the date set for the increase on all old 
advertising, the advertiser should be posted definitely on 
just what his advertising will cost him under the new rate, 
and, at the same time, tell him just what space he can get 
for approximately the same money that he is at present 
spending. Send this in the form of a written notice by 
mail. This is best for several reasons. He thus has 
formal notice; he has the exact figures in writing, and he 
will have time to consider the new prices before you call, 
and possibly be in a better humor. 

A mass of information and statistics have been gath- 
ered by THE INLAND PRINTER on the vital questions of 
circulation and advertising. Many of the letters received 
tell of increased advertising rates, but not one reports 
dissatisfaction with the move. All lost a few of the old 
contracts — those which before the increase they imagined 
they “could not keep house without ” — but the net result 
was an invariable net increase in revenue, and in nearly 
every instance, where a determined effort was made par- 


HUNTERS’ JOYS IN CANADA.— GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY. 
Photographs by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Ontario. 









est and Republican, the Herald second and Democratic, and the Democrat is 
the youngest or newest and Democratic. Up to 1900 no particular efforts 
were made by any of the three papers for either circulation or advertising. 
Each paper took what business naturally came to it. Advertising rates were 
more or less demoralized and it can be truthfully said that no rate-cards were 
in force. 

Beginning with 1900, the Courier started a determined effort for circula- 
tion, first reducing the subscription price from 15 cents per week to 10 cents, 
and following up this reduction by canvasses, using different premiums. In 
this manner the circulation was increased to about 900, or about fifty per 
cent. This increase came largely from the Democrat and resulted in a change 
in the Democrat’s policy. It was desired by the circulation manager of the 
Courier to still further reduce the price of subscriptions by mail and make an 
effort for this business, but the owners of the paper were unwilling to do so. 
The Democrat, however, took the step and reduced their price on their daily 
edition to $2 per year, and ran up quite a large mail subscription. In 1904 
the Courier decided to meet the Democrat’s mail price, and made a similar 
reduction. A daily circulation of 1,161 was then increased without effort to 
1,249 for the following year. This growth was so slow that a voting contest 
was put on in the fall of 1905, to force matters somewhat. After the close 
of the contest the list numbered about 2,000, with an average for the follow- 
ing year (1906) of 1,867. The premium in the contest was a piano and 
votes were only given with the payment of money on subscription account, 
and no subscription was accepted for longer than one year. In this contest 
all the candidates were from the city. In the fall of 1907 we put on another 
contest, with city candidates barred, and the country girls ran our list up to 
2,283 for us. We are now using canvassers in both city and country, but find 
it inclined to be expensive and results very questionable from a financial 
standpoint. Our circulation at present runs around the 2,500 mark. 
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In October, 1906, we increased our advertising rates from a card averag- 
ing 3 cents an inch to the flat rate, card enclosed. Preparing for the raise, 
we put out a city solicitor, who spent his entire time on the street. Imme- 
diately after the raise went into effect we experienced no trouble, as we had 
by a number of methods convinced the advertisers that we had the circula- 
tion. All our schemes to boost the circulation were well advertised, and this, 
more than any one thing, convinced the advertisers that we were busy and 
could deliver the goods. 

Our local advertising under the flat rate is inclined to vary too much to 
be handled to advantage. We have dropped to as low as 100 inches of local 
advertising in an issue and ran as high as 500. Our average is about 180 
inches all the year around, as against an average of 240 under the old card. 

We have stayed by our card so persistently in town that we are no longer 
offered lower rates. It is true, that there is some business that we have lost, 
probably forever, but it was not the business of the live concerns. 

Our foreign business dropped with the raise until we had but one con- 
tract, which called for four inches every other day at the card rate. Of 
course, there were some old contracts running, which helped out a little, but 
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we dropped from 1,920 inches a month to 600. After a while one adver- 
tiser after another came to realize that the card rate was the only one that 
we would accept, and the business began to swing back to us. 

In 1907, October 1, we made a contract with a special representative in 
Chicago, C. J. Anderson, and last June we appointed R. J. Shannon to look 
after our interests in New York. These two offices handle all foreign business, 
except that placed by traveling representatives, who call upon the drug trade 
and make the contracts direct. We have found the specials to be very satis- 
factory. They can call upon the advertiser personally and lay a proposition 
before him much better than it can be done by mail. We are carrying at the 
present time about 1,200 inches of foreign a month, and should run above 
our old average as soon as copy is in hand from all the contracts now in 
force. 

We have increased our receipts from circulation about two hundred per 
cent, and our advertising receipts about one hundred per cent. 

When our advertising rates were first raised the foreign and local adver- 
tising in the other two Madison papers showed an alarming increase. Busi- 
ness which we turned down went to our competitors. Better prices have 
resulted to all three papers since our increase. After the first three or four 
months the local advertising began to drop out of one of the local papers, as 
a result of our circulation advertising, and that paper is running now about 
fifty per cent of its old-time local business and about sixty per cent of the 
foreign business it had at the time of our raise. The second opposition paper 
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is still running more local advertising than it did prior to our increase, but 
is dropping off in foreign business. We mention the effect that our circula- 
tion and advertising operations have had on the newspaper situation as a 
whole only to show business conditions as a whole. 

We believe that we will soon regain our old average of inches, and expect 
to hold the business. We have had no solicitor on local advertising for 
almost a year and find that we have less dissatisfaction than we did before 
we had convinced the advertising public that our circulation statements 
were correct. ° 

Among other schemes to present our circulation to the advertiser we 
invited three prominent advertisers to inspect our books each month. In this 
manner we showed each merchant in town who was convincible just what we 
had. We believe a longer period between such inspections would be better, as 
we got around to all the advertisers a little too soon. 

_ We aim to make a well-balanced paper. We have a number of towns of 
three hundred to four hundred people in our county. We have regular let- 
ters from these points, also a daily letter from a small Kentucky town, just 
opposite us on the river. We pay one or two correspondents in cash, but the 
most of them do the work for the paper and the glory. We cover “ Old 
Settlers’ ’’ and ‘‘ Old Soldiers’? meetings carefully. We aim to cover our 
local news in a clean, concise manner, and do not go to extremes or show any 
favors. We have considerable trouble over court news, but publish all cases 
getting into court, regardless of the pressure brought to bear to have such 
things omitted. We carry a pony-wire report, use the Hearst service pictures, 
stick to our party politics without belittling the other parties and refuse to 
be dragged into controversies. 

Hoping that something we have brought out will prove of value to you, 
Very respectfully, M. E. GARBER, 

Manager, the Courier Company. 


The rate-card of the Madison Courier, which is shown 
herewith, is very concise and contains just the information 
that the general advertiser and advertising agent desire, 
much of which is often omitted from the average card. 
The flat rate, however, has not proved very successful in 
this instance on local advertising, but, notwithstanding 


we are, 


this, it will be noted that receipts have increased one hun- 
dred per cent. 

The experience of the Courier is only another demon- 
stration that it pays to increase rates, even where there 
is keen competition. 





A PROUD EDITOR. 


Every time Mr. Davies, editor of the Concordia Kan- 
san, buys a new ferrule for his wooden leg or lays in a fresh 
supply of office towels he writes a column or two in which 
he argues that the Kansan is the best equipped office in the 
State. 

However, we have finally succeeded in putting one over 
on Mr. Davies. This office has just purchased a new set of 
job-press rollers, a pound of poster ink, a new sprocket 
wheel for our twin-cylinder, self-supporting, automatic ink- 
ing, hand-hammered, double-action, triple-plated press, and 
have also paid the rent a month in advance. 

Beyond the shadow of a doubt this places the Optimist 
office head and shoulders above all competitors, and gives it 
first place in point of equipment in the State. It is in a 
class by itself even among the newspapers of the world.— 
Jamestown Optimist. 





POOR HOTEL SERVICE. 

The story is being told of two traveling men who found 
themselves one evening unable to find sleeping accommoda- 
tions at the only hotel in the village, and took refuge in the 
church edifice, utilizing the cushioned pews for a night’s 
rest. 

The continued ringing of the church bell in the early 
morning caused the assembling of the populace, wondering 
at the commotion. At last two of the bravest entered the 
church, to be greeted with the remark: 

“Tt takes a h — of a time for you to answer our bell! 
Send up two cocktails to pew 17 and be quick about it! ” — 
Ideal Power. 
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THE NEVINS-CHURCH PRESS, IRVINGTON-ON- 
THE-HUDSON. 


BY 8S. H. HORGAN. 


WHE traveler up the glorious Hudson looks 
out for “ Sunny Side,” the famous home 
of Washington Irving, at Irvington-on- 
the-Hudson. But just before the boat 
passes Irvington he sees a long, artis- 

Si: tically designed structure, suggesting by 

AS its classic lines a public building erected 

in a park, with a beautiful setting of noble 

trees as a background. The light gray of the building 
makes it stand out strong against the green background. 
It is a building designed by Stanford White, and which 

he referred to as the best thing he ever did. It is the home 
of the Nevins-Church Press, and was built by John Bris- 
ben Walker for the Cosmopolitan Magazine. The motive 
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And so he built this beautiful building, 279 feet long and 
75 feet wide, and of great strength of construction, with 
perfect lighting, so necessary for fine presswork. There is 
a tunnel leading from the Hudson River Railroad tracks to 
the basement of the building, and elevators to carry the 
heavy boxes of paper to the pressroom floor. So careful 
was Stanford White that nothing should mar the artistic 
exterior, that he placed the chimneys in the domes of the 
building where they are hidden by surrounding balustrades 
of fireproof material. 





A. B. FROST ‘* SHOOTING IN FRANCE. ” 


A. B. Frost’s best-known pictures were shooting pic- 
tures published in a portfolio many years ago. He has 
recently been living in France and in the April Scribner’s 
will appear a number of most characteristic drawings by 
him showing the picturesqueness of “ Shooting in France.” 








Farmer-Zehr Company, Engravers. 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT, ARCHITECTURALLY, IN THE WORLD. 
The home of the Nevins-Church Press, Irvington, New York. 


which inspired Mr. Walker to have constructed this mag- 
nificent structure was, he says, this: 

Watching from day to day the sick list of an establish- 
ment as large as that of the Cosmopolitan, and hearing 
stories of the narrow quarters and many discomforts to 
which employees are subjected, the suggestion came one 
day, “ Why is all this necessary? ” 

Why should the workers of to-day cling to bad-smelling 
city cafions, these skimpy rooms, so expensive in rentals, so 
badly lighted that work is done imperfectly and eyesight 
itself destroyed, from which the worker goes home to 
unhealthful flats of still narrower dimensions, where his 
children grow up in a sickly way, with such play as they can 
find under the horses’ feet in the streets? 

There are beautiful hillsides on the Hudson, where 
every breath of air is fragrant and life-giving, and that 
within fifty minutes of the heart of the city. 

1-7 


UP IN THE AIR. 


I guess the time it takes to set, 

I guess the paper, too; 

I guess the ink — it may be black 
Or yellow, red or blue. 

I guess the binding, and I guess 
To make my figures much the less, 
But where my profit comes I guess 
I can not tell, can you? 





GERMAN AND AMERICAN CITIES CONTRASTED. 


Frederic C. Howe, a high authority on city government, 
writes in the April Scribner’s of “The German and the 
American City,” contrasting their methods of government 
and showing the remarkable way in which German cities 
are planning for the future, believing that they are to be 
the centers of the best civilization. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
PROBLEMS IN PRINTING-OFFICE MANAGEMENT. 


BY A. J. CLARK. 


7 (7 (a you goin’ to do with the mug who sits 
ita and with a superior equip- 
: i” ment of machinery and brains, is able to 
iy make money in the printin’ business at 
prices that would send the ordinary dub 

to the poorhouse? 
“T have in mind a guy who blows into 
well-organized town and puts the asso- 
ciation of master printers agin just this kind of a proposi- 
tion. He says, ‘I’m goin’ alone, and I don’t want no help 
from any association whatever. I want to run my business 
my way. I want to make my own prices and be free of any 

affiliation with anybody.’ 
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** Sits complacent.”’ 


“But the association people says: ‘Here, Mr. Man, 
we’ve perfected a good organization in this city and have 
put in ten years of elaborate scheming, much brain fag 
and many dollars to make it right. It works like a top, and 
we get a price for our work that we have demonstrated is 
necessary so that every one in the business can make a 
profit.’ Now, they continues, ‘If it’s good for us it’s good 
for you, and we want you to jine up with us. Here is the 
schedule of prices you must charge, and if you’ll sign this 
application we’ll put you through to-night.’ 

“* Not so fast,’ says the mug. ‘Just leave your dope- 
sheet here. I’ll look her over and if you come around next 
week I’ll tell you how I like it.’ 

“And so he takes the dope, and after a while when the 
association guy calls on him he says: ‘I’ve looked your 
dope-sheet over,’ he says, ‘and I conclude that if you can’t 
do printin’ for less money than that, with a good margin of 
profit, you’ve missed your callin’, and the whiles you fellers 
have been askin’ these exorbitant prices, fifty per cent of 
this town’s printin’ has been goin’ to the big city down the 
way,’ he says. ‘I’m goin’ to bring that work back,’ he says, 
‘watch me!’ 

“Well, they argues with him, and wheedles him and 
threatens him, but they’s nothin’ doing. He comes back at 
them like this, ‘ You fellers are workin’ with out-of-date 
machines, and bum methods. They ain’t any one of you 
makin’ a noise like a peiabahon,; while mye live printers in 
the big town down the way,’ he says, ‘ who could take even 
the bum dumps you got and push twice the business out of 
them with half the expense.’ 

“« Now,’ he says, ‘I’ve got a printin’ joint that is the 
result of more mental disturbance than could ever eke its 
way through your palsied intellects. It’s equipped with the 
latest labor-savin’ stuff and I’m layin’ bets that my unit of 
cost could crawl through yours without making a percept- 
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able hole. Then for why should I handicap myself with a 
antideluvian tariff such as you springs on me? Not on your 
tintype,’ he says, ‘I’m goin’ after business my way and I’ 
goin’ to be plenty busy even if I only get the stuff you’ve 
drove away.’ , 

“The association printers bein’ much disturbed at this 
ultimatum, holds a conclave and in diverse and sundry ways 
tries to put the hooks into the mug. They puts it up to the 
foundry not to sell him any type, and the paper man will 
be boycotted if he sells the mug any paper, but it ‘ availeth 
them not,’ as the poet says. The mug buys paper in car 
lots and works three shifts in his joint the whiles the other 
shops lay idle and hold-more conclaves. What you goin’ to 
do with a mug like that?” 

This is another emanation from “ Old Bill,”’ who, noting 
the downfall of Rafferty and Sykes, has cut the booze, and 
pokes incessantly into print-shop problems, that in his saner 
and better days would be no concern of his. 

Rafferty’s new shop that shone resplendent with a gilt 
sign proclaiming “ Excelsior,” and an office girl with fluffy 
hair and big eyes is of the dim and distant past. Rafferty 
found that a good solicitor was not necessarily a success as 
a manufacturer, and that getting in work was a cinch as 
compared with getting it out. In the old time Rafferty 
could bring in his big business each day and the burden of 
getting it out fell on the “old man.” Rafferty never fully 
realized why the “ old man” was a misanthrope, and wrin- 
kled like a mummy, until he put “ Excelsior ” over his own 
door and had to pay “ big money to dubs.” 

“Tn figuring,” continued Old Bill, “ that an association 
and cost systems are necessary adjuncts to quick profits in 
the printin’ business, I looks with great regret on the mug 
who holds aloof from them advantages, until I hears about 
this case where one shop is able and willing to do busi- 
ness on a closer margin than any competitor can afford, I 
inquires what’s the answer? ” 

“ Looks to me,” ventures the fat linotyper, “as though 
the rest of the shops in that town would have to get a 
move on, worm the fellow’s system out of him, buy some 
new machines, and get close. They had a combination in 
restraint of trade anyhow and it’s a cinch that the house 
that makes the low price will get the business. 

“Tt’s probable, however, that there is more to this fel- 
low than mere price-cutting; likely he will set a new pace 
in that town not alone on price but on quality. He’ll have 
one of those live joints where printing is ‘done while you 
wait,’ and believe me, there’s no manufactured thing that 
the public waits so impatiently for as printing. The shop 
that can give a man his job ‘to-day’ is not going to beg 
long for business, neither will it have to do work for 
nothing. 

“ To own a shop of this kind means lots of quick machin- 
ery, quick men and live management. It means that every- 
body in the institution must be ‘ Johnny-on-the-spot ’ all the 
time; live, nifty, wide-awake people who don’t cry every 
time a hard job comes in, but snap at trouble like a saccha- 
rine cousin grabs for a nut.” 

“ Whatever that is,” said Bill. “ But I guess that’s the 
answer. It’s a sure thing they’s many ways to own a print- 
shop so it’ll make some money, as for instance, see the 
variety of dumps you run agin in any old town. The 
bright, snappy kind like the mergansfieler just mentioned, 
where they do fair work quick. The old fogy joint where 
everybody wears specs and they still use wooden quoins; 
and the ‘ art shop’ where there’s never no rush, and spend 
half their time making samples to send to THE INLAND 
PRINTER, and half their stock is smut sheets. 

“It’s getting so if a feller jumps out and gets into a new 
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job it takes him six months to learn his trade over again. 
They’s so many and diverse ways to print. 

“In one shop a pressman wears a high collar, he has a 
kit of tools like a surgeon — a micrometer, vignette punch, a 
pair of dividers and a microscope; and a make-ready is as 
serious an operation as removing an appendix, while in the 
next shop a pair of overalls, a broken jack-knife and a small 
ax fits him out fine to practice his profession. 

“I’m wonderin’ what happens to the pressman who 
stays ten years in one job and then goes out to look for a 
new situation. He’ll run agin presses that are as near 


akin to the ones he knows as a sausage machine, and he 
won’t know if the form goes in the end or the middle. He'll 
tell the feeder to wash up for red ink and the kid’ll light a 
cigarette, throw a bunch of benzine in the fountain, push a 
button, and zip! the press washes itself.” 
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“‘ He won’t know if the form goes on the end or the middle.” 


“A print-shop,” resumed the linotyper, who had waited 
impatiently for Bill to finish, “ has no business keeping any 
employee ten years; they ought to shift him once in a while 
for his own good as well as theirs. A man who stays long 
in one job gets rusty and out of touch with the world, and 
he’s bound to lose in efficiency. He has a little gamut of 
knowledge that makes it possible for him to get along, but 
he don’t stack up with the man whose wits are sharpened 
by knocking his head against the angle of a new press. A 
type-sticker sets all his jobs in one kind of type until it’s 
worn down to the second nick, and a pressman has about 
three easy color-schemes that he works in rotation until 
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House owned by “ Old Bill,” Butte, Montana. ‘‘ Let him move.” 
everybody’s printing looks alike. It’s almost a sure bet 
that you can put a new man in the place of one who has 
held a ten-year job, and get a better and larger output.” 

“Sure,” said Bill, “a mug’s got no license to stick 
around one job till he rots; and me, I’ve always moved 
before I got fired; but what’s a guy goin’ to do if he’s got 
a family and a pretty bungalo like they prints in THE 
INLAND PRINTER with a sign on ’em sayin’ ‘ this is the house 
owned by Bill Kirkland, artistic pressman, Los Angeles,’ 
and seven kids? ” 

“Move the family, too,” answered the linotyper; it’ll 
do them good also.” 



































































































































































































































BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will 
be promptly answered in this department. Replies can not be 
made by mail. 


A Question of Number. 

P. B. W., Decatur, Illinois, asks: “Is it right to speak 
of dramatic readings with musical accompaniments, or 
should it be accompaniment? ” 

Answer.— If we wish to conform to usage in this case, 
accompaniment is better. Such is the only form of the 
expression that I remember hearing or seeing. Logical 
defense is easily found for either singular or plural, and 
the choice is one for which I can give no absolute gram- 
matical reason. Each reading must have an individual 
accompaniment, and a number of these are accompani- 
ments, just as a number of the performances accompanied 
are readings. Consequently no grammatical error occurs 
in the use of the plural. However, usage has settled on the 
singular, and in such use the word stands in a sense that 
groups the individual acts collectively as one action. This 
could be done just as reasonably with the other kind of 
action, and we might speak of dramatic reading with 
musical accompaniment. But I should make it dramatic 
readings with musical accompaniment, because that is the 
form commonly used. 


Careful Action and Expression. 


This topic is suggested by an occurrence which would 
not be noticed here except for the opportunity to point a 
lesson probably needed by a vast majority of people, em- 
phatically including the one who is trying to — no, not to 
teach it, but to indicate it. “ Spiritus Asper ” wrote to the 
editor of the magazine that Mr. Teall used the word aspira- 
tion incorrectly, and it was thought to be important to 
advise our readers not to accept his dictum hastily. Now 
“Spiritus Asper” writes again to the editor, devoting 
nearly all of his letter to assertions almost foreign to his 
subject, but in a few words withdrawing his first saying 
about erroneous use. The one he criticized made no pre- 
tense of being a phonologist, but did say, as is now acknowl- 
edged, that he used the disputed word correctly. Yet the 
letter-writer says rather emphatically that he will go to 
other sources for his phonology. He is not requested to do 
otherwise. Now almost too much has been said about this. 
It is a case wherein both parties have been somewhat lack- 
ing in carefulness and hasty in expression. Phonology is a 
subject not amenable to haste and never adequately eluci- 
dated by a sciolist, though most sciolists fondly imagine 
that they are scientists. Any abstruse subject demands 
concentration and careful verification even from scholarly 
persons; in fact, no one who is truly scholarly will indulge 
in hasty or ill-considered expression. It would pay all of us 
to cultivate carefulness. If “ Spiritus Asper” had been 
as careful in writing his last letter as he might have been, 
it would probably not have been printed with omission 
where he meant emission, and there would have been no 
such absurdity as “ diacritive” in it. If the critic whose 
work caused Mr. Teall to write a short letter to the editor 
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had been properly careful, he would not have said that Mr. 
Teall spoke of indispensable prefixes when the book criti- 
cized said inseparable prefixes. Maybe it was just as well 
for his victim, though, for the letter it evoked led to the 
letter-writer’s engagement to victimize others each month 
in this magazine, which he has done for nearly twenty 
years. It must have been carelessness that caused the 
printing of an author’s name as Norman in a paragraph 
about his book, when the book had the name, in large capi- 
tals, Morris. No writer can afford to be careless in writing, 
and no proofreader can afford to be careless in reading. 


Simple Proof-marks. 


Lexico, New York, sends this: “ The matter of a sim- 
plification of proofreaders’ marks is brought up from time 
to time, as if it were of some importance what marks should 
be made on a proofsheet. Is not the object of reading proof 
to indicate all changes thereon in the clearest possible man- 
ner? Some marks are conventionally used and recognized, 
but none are standard or authorized. Some people will not 
use ‘ dele,’ ‘ deletd,’ or its symbol, but insist on the words 
‘strike out’; they will not have ‘ stet,’ but use ‘ let it stand.’ 
I have, in the matter of spacing, often used a stroke / 
where words were wrongly joined, and a tie _ to ‘ set up’ 
fragments wrongly spaced. The same thing /_. may be 
used in margin, and gives the printer his cue readily. Abso- 
lute clearness, however, is imperative. I remember once 
writing ‘ capital’ hastily upon a proof, where I should have 
written cap.|italic. No revise was shown, and, much to 
my disgust, the word capital was inserted, making a sen- 
tence something like this: ‘She was a refined, capital 
Christian woman,’ instead of ‘She was a refined Christian 
woman.’ In almost every office there are literal-minded 
people. They ‘see the right, but still the wrong pursue.’ 
We must cater to these people by taking our motto from 
Habakkuk, second chapter, ‘ Make it plain upon tables, that 
he may run that readeth it.’ ” 

Answer.— We use this word in its conventional place, 
although what we say is not all an answer, as there is but 
one question in the letter, and that one implies its answer. 
Of course every mark on a proof should be absolutely clear. 
The statement that no proofreading marks are standard or 
authorized seems hasty, as the editor’s impression is that 
many are both standard and authorized. Probably what 
was really the basis of that remark is the fact that, with 
perfect clearness of indication, the use of these standard 
and authorized marks need not be demanded on authors’ 
proofs. Regular proofreaders will always use them — 
some with conservation, and some with lavish profusion. 
The marking indicated for spacing seems excellent. In 
such a case the only demand is that attention be called to 
the place where the spacing is wrong. With that fact 
pointed out for him, no compositor could fail in knowing 
what to do, no matter what kind of mark did the pointing. 
It might be a better simplification just to draw a straight 
line under the part for correction and make a space-mark 
in the margin. 


Collective Nouns and Number. 


C. E. H., Vinita, Oklahoma, writes: “The question has 
arisen in our office as to whether it is proper to designate 
the Leader Printing Company, publishers, or the Leader 
Printing Company, publisher. This is to be used on a letter- 
head which gives the names of the stockholders in the com- 
pany as well as the name of the company. Please state 
which form is right and why it is so.” 

Answer.—In common with many other questions in 
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grammar, this one can not be answered dogmatically. Nei- 
ther form is absolutely wrong, so that only the other can b« 
called right. But one is much better than the other, anc 
the better one in this case is publishers, the reason being 
that the thought, both of the writer and of the reader 
dwells on the plurality of members of the company rathe: 
than on the singularity of the company as a corporate 
aggregate. This is emphasized in this case by the accom- 
paniment of the stockholders’ names. Our choice as answer 
to the question is strongly in favor of publishers, not pub- 
lisher. Answering the question simply for the particular 
instance of which it is asked is hardly sufficient in such a 
case. So many possibilities are involved in the general sub- 
ject — as to the choice between singular and plural verbs to 
be used with collective nouns as nominatives or subjects — 
that attention is called to the peculiar conditions influ- 
encing the choice. Grammarians are nearly unanimous in 
stating that the plural verb is sometimes demanded by the 
quality of thought to be expressed, and that the singular 
verb is the only proper form for use at other times. What 
is true of a firm — or corporation — name is also true of 
any similar collective noun. When the idea for expression 
contemplates the whole body as one unified aggregation, the 
singular verb should be used. When the idea is that of the 
members of the body acting as individuals, the verb should 
be plural. Very often no one but the writer can positively 
distinguish sufficiently to say justifiably that the verb used 
is wrong, though in some cases such criticism would be 
proper. Here is what William Chauncey Fowler said: 
“When a verb has for its subject a collective noun, it can 
agree with it either in the singular or plural number; as, 
‘The council is or are unanimous;’ ‘ The company was or 
were collected.’ When the collective noun indicates unity, 
a singular verb should be used; when it indicates plurality, 
a plural verb should be used.” He gives as examples of 
correct use: “An army was led through the wilderness 
against him,” “After the battle the army were scattered 
through the provinces,” “ The committee has brought in a 
report,” and “ The committee were divided in their opin- 
ions.” 





FILLERS. 


The man who works hard enough boosting his own busi- 
ness will have no time left to knock his competitor. 

Don’t make the mistake of thinking the man believes 
what you say simply because he does not call you a liar. 

It is no trouble to grin when you win. It is trying to 
grin when you lose that makes your jaws feel like you had 
the mumps. 

Many a man tries to hide his ignorance behind the 
shower of words. 

Always do your best. 
none too good. 

The sympathy that does not take off its coat and get 
busy never amounts to much. 

The kick that comes from the fellow you have helped is 
the one that leaves a real sore spot. 

The great trouble with most people is that they want to 
furnish the advice and have you do the work.— The Kansas 
Magazine. 


Possibly the best you can do is 





COLLECT THE LIVING THE WORLD OWES YOU. 


The world may owe you a living, but unless you go out 
and collect it you might as well consider it a bad debt.— 
St. Louis Star. 
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BY JOHN S. THOMPSON. 


The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists 
and users are solicited with the object of the widest possible 
dissemination of knowledge concerning the best methods of 
getting results. 


Metal Mixing and Refining. 

J. F. M. writes: ‘“ Have you any book that gives full 
directions for making type-metal from new metal and for 
refining the wastes or dross and for testing the quality of 
type-metal now on the market? ” 

Answer.— There is no altogether reliable book on this 
particular subject. The January, 1910, number of THE 
INLAND PRINTER contained an article covering this subject 
under the heading, “ Talks on Typecasting,” which will 
probably give you the information you require. 


Type-metal. 

J. T. K., of Adams, Massachusetts, writes: “ To settle 
a very lengthy dispute, I wish you would inform me as to 
what type is made of — just what is used in the making of 
its” 

Answer.— Type-metal is composed of lead, antimony, 
tin, and sometimes a small amount of copper. The com- 
pound varies, there being no fixed standard as to the quan- 
tity of each metal used. About sixty per cent is lead, twen- 
ty-five per cent antimony, and fifteen per cent tin. 


Slugs Are Porous. 

A Massachusetts operator writes: 
what causes the porous part on the enclosed slugs? The 
crucible is new and the lock-up seems to be all right. I 
have tried about everything, but the hole will not leave. 
Any suggestions that would help me out will be greatly 
appreciated.” 

Answer.— Reduce the temperature a little. Increase the 
stress of the pump-lever spring and put in a new plunger. 
Put auxiliary vents in the mouthpiece and also clean out 
all the jets and old cross-vents. Open the hole on the side 
of the well. This can be done with the end of the pot-mouth 
wiper. 

How to Restore Keyrods. 


A West Virginia operator writes: “In changing maga- 
zines the other night on a Model No. 3 machine the opera- 
tor, who was a beginner, pulled the keyrod locking bar out 
before he connected the ends to the verges and unlocked 
the verges. The consequence was that all the reeds dropped, 
and as I had never been up against such a thing, had a 
hard time getting the reeds high enough so as to insert the 
keyboard locking bar, after which I put the reeds in place. 
Please give me information as to the proper and correct 
way in which to remedy such a case if I should run up 
against it again.” 

Answer.— First examine the front of the magazine and 
remove all matrices protruding, and note if all of those 
behind the back pawl are in a uniformly even line. Turn 
the verge lock just as it would be turned to lock verges. 
Push in the keyboard lock; should it meet with an obstruc- 
tion, turn the keyboard rolls so as to cause the offending 
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cam yokes to move out of the way. Connect the keyrods as 
usual. You should go through the foregoing operation just 
for the experience, as it will take but five minutes to clean 
up the matrices that fall out. On a Model 1 machine the 
operation is quite similar, excepting that the verges are 
locked with a wire above the shoulder of the back pawl. 
To do this the magazine is raised about four inches and the 
verges are drawn down a few at a time as wire is inserted. 


Matrices Damaged by Duplex Rail. 


A Wisconsin operator asks: ‘“ Will you please tell me 
what causes the smashing of the lower ear of enclosed 
matrices? Sometimes they will smash when line is short or 
when line is just right.” 

Answer.— The matrices were damaged by the duplex 
rail in the first elevator. The cause may be any of the fol- 
lowing: The right end of the back jaw may be deflected 
back, allowing too little support for the matrix ear. The 
spring pawls, one or both, may not be holding the upper 
ears of the matrices in the jaws. The carriage may not be 
going far enough. (Unlikely, however.) The machine may 
start before the line is fully inside the pawls. The long 
finger may be bent. The carriage may move too rapidly to 
the left. It may be possible that your line is really too 
tight. Measure assembler. It should be a thin space less 
than the face length of your slug. The duplex rail on the 
right end may not be properly supporting the matrices. 
See that it has a free and full movement. 


Oiling. 


A letter from a Michigan operator is as follows: “In 
your opinion how often should a linotype machine be oiled, 
and what does The Inland Printer Technical School teach 
in that regard? Will you kindly give me your opinion and 
any other information that you can regarding the question 
asked? ” 

Answer.—In the matter of oiling a linotype machine 
some judgment should be displayed by the operator. The 
oil-cups having waste should be kept filled. The two cups 
close to the pot should have attention twice a week, if it is 
found that the oil runs too freely. If the one oiling keeps 
the waste saturated, that is sufficient. If the machine is 
oiled once a week, one drop in each hole, we believe that is 
sufficient. The distributor screws scarcely need such fre- 
quent oiling, but if given, should be attended with care; 
otherwise oil will get on the threads and cause matrix trou- 
bles. It is needless to say that the operator is the one who 
should do the oiling. If left to a boy it is either overdone 
or partly neglected. Usually a half hour is given once a 
week for the proper oiling of the parts. About fifteen min- 
utes each day aside from this for wiping and caring of the. 
machine; this does not include time required to make neces- 
sary repairs or alterations, such as cleaning magazine and 
matrices, facing up mouthpiece or the removing of that 
part. A machine requires continuous care, and to have it 
work to its highest efficiency should have the constant and 
regular attention of the operator. 


Trimming-knives. 


A Missouri operator writes: “I want to tell you of a 
little trouble we are having with our trimming-knives. 
When changed to trim from one measure to another, they 
always cut the slug crooked. Am constantly compelled to 
set them so that they will caliper correctly. For instance: 
Will set them to trim a ten-point slug (.140) thirteen ems 
wide, which it will do accurately. Then if we change to, 
say, twelve-point, twenty-six ems wide, it will invariably 
trim them crooked. Exercise great carein setting them and 
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have them caliper exactly, but scarcely ever do they retain 
their accuracy in changing from one size to another. After 
setting the knives so that they caliper correctly, you under- 
stand we make the changes by means of the wedge adjust- 
ment, raising or lowering this as the occasion may require.” 

Answer.— Set your knife on the longest slug, say twen- 
ty-six ems, and then when you change to narrow measure 
see if any change in the relative thickness occurs. It should 
not occur, but, supposing it does, it may mean that the 
knife is not sharp enough or the screws and spring-plates 
that hold it are not acting properly. It may be necessary 
to remove the block and take off the knife. If this is done, 
oil slightly the underside of the knife and of the brass wash- 
ers that are under the screw-heads. Also oil the wedge 
where it has contact with the knife. In assembling the 
parts and attaching them, see that the top and bottom 
adjusting screws are turned out flush with the right knife 
before you tighten the large screws on the block that holds 
it in place. Reset the right knife on twelve-point, twenty- 
six ems, and then try it again on thirteen ems ten-point. 


Repairing Damaged Matrices. 


Perry E. Kent, linotype machinist and inventor of the 
Kent matrix reshaper, writes: “I note in your February 
issue, on page 730, under heading of ‘ Machine Composi- 
tion,’ the query from a Minnesota linotype operator who 
asks regarding the difficulties of the distributor clogging, 
and gives several of the usual symptoms, etc. Now, I am 
interested in the Linotype and in helping all who have the 
usual tribulations in connection with its use, and your 
Machine Composition Department of every issue greatly 
interests me. Kindly allow me, therefore, to take exception 
to that part of the reply to the inquiry where it says, ‘ Do 
not allow them (the matrices) to be placed in the magazine 
again.’ There has been recently placed upon the market a 
little tool styled the linotype matrix reshaper, which is 
especially intended and peculiarly adapted to help out the 
machinist or machinist-operator in just such occasions as 
the correspondent describes, and saves the proprietor the 
waste of throwing away the matrices (which he virtually 
does if they are discarded), and the operator or machinist 
the mortification of not being able to make the distributor 
work satisfactorily, and also the annoyance and delays of 
such occurrences. What your reply ought to have been, or 
included, should have read something like this, in place of 
the sentence quoted: ‘ The Kent matrix reshaper will assist 
you greatly in distributor troubles; it can be procured from 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, or branches, the 
Inland Type Foundry, or branches, the Wesel Manufactur- 
ing Company, or branches, and is rapidly coming into use in 
our best establishments.’ It would seem for the best inter- 
ests of those who look to the columns of your valuable 
journal for good advice that the latest improvements be at 
least suggested to them. There’s a guarantee behind it.” 


Bruised Characters on Slugs. 


A letter from a California operator is as follows: “I 
am sending you herewith a six-point slug. You will notice 
that the letter ‘ r’ at the end of the first word, and the letter 
‘e’ at the end of the second word seem to be damaged or 
raised up at the right side. You will also notice that the 
other letters in the two words are perfect. Should these 
damaged letters have been placed in the body of the words 
instead of at the ends, they would have been perfect also. 
It is only when occurring at the end of words that they seem 
damaged. I keep my spacebands in first-class condition, 
cleaning with graphite every day, and seeing to it that no 
metal adheres to them. This, however, seems to make no 
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difference with the damaged letters. I would be pleased to 
learn through your columns what is the probable cause of 
this. It occurs also on eight-point and ten-point as well as 
six-point, though not to so great an extent. As my office 
insists on absolute perfection in slugs, I have to find a solu- 
tion for this trouble.” 

Answer.— The damage to the slug comes from a move- 
ment of the matrix line which occurs just as the disk is 
being withdrawn from the line of. matrices. To trace the 
trouble we suggest the following: See that your pump- 
stop spring is not too strong. It should be only stiff enough 
to return the right vise jaw to place. See that the first- 
elevator gibs (left) are close enough to give but the slight- 
est play to the elevator sidewise. The elevator slide should 
be oiled and should have freedom of movement up and 
down. Set the yielding finger in the elevator jaws snug 
against the line after it is justified, and if there is a clamp- 
ing screw, bring it to a bearing. If not, then expand the 
finger and replace it. The added friction may tend to pre- 
vent a sidewise movement of the matrices after the casting 
operation has taken place. We believe that you will pre- 
vent a recurrence of the trouble if you follow closely the 
foregoing instructions. You will notice that the trouble 
occurs on short lines or those having but a few words. Try 
a run-over line ending in “ tion”; then quad out and recast 
several slugs and examine the face of the slugs. Try a full 
line with the same ending and you will note that there is no 
damage. There should be no trouble after you prevent the 
movement of the line to the left. 


Good Work with ‘* Twin Slugs. ”’ 


Walter Ballenger, machinist-operator, in charge of the 
linotype plant of the E. W. Stephens Publishing Company, 
Columbia, Missouri, writes: ‘We have just finished print- 
ing the Revised Statutes of Oklahoma. The length of the 
slug was thirty-two ems, therefore requiring the use of 
twin slugs. The matter was composed on five machines 


-and the slugs were of good enough height to print without 


a make-ready. How is that for results? ” 

Answer.— Such results speak highly for the condition 
in which this plant is kept and prove that, in the hands of 
competent workmen, the most difficult composition can be 
done on the Linotype. 


Slugs Stick in Mold. 


The following is from a Western operator: “I am hav- 
ing some trouble. Second elevator seats firmly in its deliv- 
ery of matrices to the distributor, but now and then it fails 
to ‘come after the matrices’; fails to come down at all. 
It leaves its seat and starts; gets one-quarter of an inch 
and does not come farther. Does not seem to hang; nothing 
seems to be tight, for as soon as I go back of the machine 
and pull it back in its seat it will start down (as soon as I 
release the ‘hook’ which keeps it from falling). Can you 
get enough from this for a diagnosis and give me a remedy? 
Once in a while the distributor shifter will mix up with it. 
Seem to interlock each other as they begin to do their part; 
that is, shifter coming out and second elevator coming down. 
Got caught several times to-day. There is another trouble 
I had this morning. Slug would not eject. First elevator 
went up all way when I noticed stoppage. Looked for trou- 
ble. Could not seem to see it at once. Tried to back up 
machine; would not work either backward or forward; 
noticed slug, then what I thought was trouble. First eleva- 
tor would not move, and seemed to stick at highest upward 
movement. How can I get slug out? Tried using ejector 
lever, but seemed to be unusually tight after managing to 
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‘budge’ the machine that much, so I could try that method. 
Did finally get it out about half an inch but was balked 
again, as it refused to come further, and as I could only see 
part the way in through there, it seemed to be wedged up 
against something solid. How should I overcome difficulties 
of this kind? And how will I get machine to come around 
so I can drive out slug. As mold-disk is in (or nearly, I do 
not know which) position of ejecting, and as it seems to be 
accessible in a way, would it be well to loosen screw which 
holds the liners to allow slug to be forced out? Matter eight- 
een ems, six-point slug. Am using Model No. 2 machine, 
last patent, 1905. Seems like machine has lacked attention 
all over. Awful dirty. Too much oil. Fairly swims in it, 
then it seems to be crude oil as well.” 

Answer.— We judge from your description that the diffi- 
culties will be easily overcome. In the case of the second 
elevator not descending, slightly oil the guide block of the 
second elevator at the top and increase the stress of the 
starting spring. This should remedy the trouble at once if 
it is just as you have described it. The guide block is 
where the second-elevator lever straddles a piece of steel, 
near the distributor box. The starting spring is about 
twelve inches long and is near the first-elevator cam, but 
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stop in the meantime to allow a cast of metal to enter the 
mold. This will usually end the matter. If this trouble 
recurs frequently, clean your pot-plunger and keep the 
metal to proper height so the slugs will be more solid. As 
to the oily condition of the machine, it will do no harm to 
clean it, especially the distributor screws, which should be 
cleaned with a clean cloth and gasoline. It probably has 
enough oil for some time to come. 


Recent Patents on Composing Machinery. 
Type Composer.— Walter Chipperfield, Romford, Eng. Filed July 1, 
1910. Issued February 7, 1911. No. 983,350. 

Type Caster and Composer.— R. P. Link and A. C. Morgan, London, 
Eng., assignors to Uni-Typebar, Ltd., London, Eng. Filed March 17, 1910. 
Issued February 21, 1911. No. 984,947. 





WHY HE WAS BIG. 


A very tall and muscular man went through the office 
and out. 

“ Fine physique,” remarked a visitor. “ Prize fighter, is 
he?” 

“No,” was the answer. “ That’s the art editor. No, we 
don’t select them because they know anything about art. 








2 
BIG GAME IN CANADA.— GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY. 


Photographs by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Ontario. 


inside the frame under the cam shaft. If the second-eleva- 
tor bar strikes the distributor shifter, you should oil the 
shifter slide a trifle, just so it works freely. Your descrip- 
tion of a “ stuck ” slug does not seem to tally with the con- 
ditions present when such is the case. Note the following 
relative positions which are always present when a “ stuck ” 
slug occurs: (1) The first elevator is up. (2) The sec- 
ond elevator is down. (3) The line is completely shifted. 
(4) It is possible to back the cams far enough to raise the 
ejector pawl. All the foregoing conditions are always pres- 
ent with a stuck slug. When any one of these is absent 
you may somewhat suspect that it is not a “stuck” slug 
that is stopping the machine. If you really have a “ stuck ” 
slug proceed as follows: (1) Push back the controlling 
lever. (2) Back the cams a trifle—just far enough to 
raise the ejector pawl and move it back of the lug. (3) 
Draw out controlling lever and allow machine to reach nor- 
mal position, when the vise can be taken down and the slug 
examined. If it extends out more than one-quarter of an 
inch, break off all outside of the mold; then close the vise 
and vise jaws and start the machine, holding out the pump- 


We get them good and strong, so they can lick the engraver 
and make him do things over when he hasn’t done them to 
our liking.” — Chicago Inter Ocean. 





A WAIL. 
BY JOHN LYMAN GUNDY. 


I’d like to take my little craft 

And sail somewhere, away 

From all the moochers and the dubs 
Who lurk along the way 

Of life, and take a needed rest — 

Get my spinebones straightened up 
And give the absent cure a test. 

Most any humble spot would do 
Where I could hibernate a year or two 
On land or sea — on foreign strand 
Climbing mounts to beat the band, 

Or whereso’er that I might streak 

A thousand leagues from Battle Creek. 
From he who runs the food con biz — 
The monk who treats the rheumatiz, 
The land-boom guy and all his ilk, 
Who get the cush by gouge and bilk. 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the 
problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various 
processes to an exact science. 


Tinting Ultramarine. 


(842.) In reducing ultramarine blue to a lighter tone 
use magnesia or zinc white rather than white of a lead base, 
as this latter pigment on combining with the blue tends to 
give a dark shade to the tint on account of the free sulphur 
in the blue. 


Gluing Cardboard to the Platen. 


“How can I make cardboard adhere to the 
Have tried gluing strawboard, but it does not 


(845.) 
platen? 
hold.” 

Answer.— Clean the platen with gasoline or alcohol. 
Apply a smooth coating of hot fish-glue to a thin mill- 
board or a thick blankboard, depending on the require- 
ments, rub down and allow it to set for a short time before 
using. 

Gloss Finish on Postals. 


(840.) “Please explain the method used in giving a 
high-gloss finish to postal cards. I notice that in bending 
them they crack and the glossy material appears to peel off. 
Can this work be produced on a platen press? ” ‘ 

Answer.— The glossy finish is applied in a thin sheet to 
the cards before they are cut. All cards of this class are 
imported, as far as we can learn. American cards are 
glossed by varnishing on a special machine. This operation 
is completed before the cards are cut. The Chambers 
Brothers Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, makes a 
dependable varnishing machine. 


To Prevent Offset. ° 


(839.) A Western pressman asks: “ Please inform 
me what Eastern pressmen use in their black and colored 
inks to prevent offset and to save slip-sheeting.” 

Answer.— There are various mediums handled by ink- 
makers and dealers in ink specialties warranted to prevent 
offset. In a measure these compounds make good, but they 
must be used with discretion. We know of no absolute pre- 
ventive for offset by ink manipulation. The causes are 
so diverse, being governed by weather conditions, speed of 
machine, nature of stock, and various other details, that the 
pressman must apply remedies to fit the condition. 


Brass Plate on Platen. 


(844. “ We find it necessary to cut out cartoons occa- 
sionally on our platen press. The steel rules on cutting 
through the board pasted on the platen mar its surface, 
besides blunting the edge of the rule. This we wish to 
avoid. We understand that a brass plate is used some- 
times on the platen. Please inform us regarding the method 
of applying the plate.” 

Answer.—A piece of brass about one-sixteenth inch 
thick and nearly the size of your platen may be used. With 
a prick-punch, mark points about three-eighths inch in from 
each corner of the plate. Clamp the plate on the platen and 


drill a hole at each point marked. The holes need not be 
more than one-half inch deep. Remove the clamps and tap 
the holes for screws, use one-quarter-inch flatheads and 
have the brass plate countersunk, so the heads are about 
one sixty-fourth inch below the surface. The attaching of 
this plate makes it necessary to alter the impression to cor- 
respond. 


Type-wash. 


(848.) A Mexican printer sends the following query: 
“T have a booklet from you yclept ‘ Fact for Printers,’ in 
which I find the following recipe for a type-wash: sal soda, 
6 pounds; qualia bark, 2 pounds; sal ammoniac, 3 pounds; 
hot water, 12 gallons. Boil ten minutes, allow to cool and 
strain through cloth. None of the supply houses can sup- 
ply me with qualia bark nor give me information about it, 
and my scientific friends are equally in the dark in regard 
to its nature and origin. You can no doubt enlighten me.” 

Answer.— Qualia bark is the common soap bark; the 
term is a corruption of quillal. This saponaceous bark is 
taken from a tree indigenous to Chili and may be purchased 
in Chicago in lots of one hundred pounds at 12% cents per 
pound; in five-pound lots at 17 cents. 


Ink Drying Slowly. 


(841.) Submits a carton printed in bronze-blue ink on 
white stock. The ink lacks the luster that is characteristic 
of good bronze-blue and an excess of color is carried with 
insufficient impression. The query explains the trouble 
experienced by the printer. “ The enclosed specimen has 
been printed a week and has not dried sufficiently to enable 
us to glue up without smutting. Will you advise us of the 
cause of the trouble; whether the fault is with ink, or was 
the impression too light? We have more or less trouble 


with our ink-drying, although we use driers in the ink. The 


inkmaker claims that the stock varies more or less, so that 
the same ink might dry all right one time and not another.” 
Answer.—As the type and border are heavy a strong 
impression should be used. Less ink may then be carried 
and it will dry relatively quicker than where light impres- 
sion is used and an excess of ink. Bronze-blue usually dries 
readily without the use of driers, however, depending some- 
what on the nature and absorbency of the stock, for as the 
ink-dealer says, the variations in stock will cause a corre- 
sponding variation in the drying time of inks. In work of 
this character use a firm impression and ink only sufficient 
to give full color. If a good grade of bronze-blue is used it 
will scarcely require a drier. The ink should dry over 
night sufficiently to allow gluing up the following day. 


Tympan Pulling out. 


(848.) ‘Can you tell me the probable reason for the 
tympan-sheet on my drum cylinder pulling out? The sheet 
pulls from under the grippers and even tears. This machine 
had been badly neglected before I secured it, and I am try- 
ing to fix it up. I found that the bearers were about two 
points low and have made them type-high. 

Answer.—If the tympan pulls out after you have 
brought the bearers to proper height it is likely that the 
cylinder bearers are not in firm contact with the bed bear- 
ers and that you are carrying too much packing. Test the 
amount of packing carried by placing a straight-edge or a 
column-rule on the tympan with the end over the cylinder 
bearer; when pressed tightly it should almost touch the 
cylinder bearers. If it is found that too much packing is 
carried, reduce it until there are but about three sheets of 
news above the edge of bearers, as tested before. Then test 
the contact of cylinder and bed bearers when news form is 
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on the press by placing a narrow strip of paper on each bed 
bearer and turning the cylinder until the strips are in con- 
tact with the cylinder; when in this position they should 
be held firmly. The cylinder must be brought down until 
this is accomplished. If the press is badly out of order it 
would be a stroke of economy to have a competent press 
machinist put it in good order, rather than to experiment 
with it yourself. If it only requires adjusting, the cost will 
not be great. 


Embossed Blotter. 


(846.) Submits a dark-green blotter on which is em- 
bossed without printing an eighteen-point condensed gothic 
line, placed about the center. The counter-die causes a 
halo to appear around the raised letters where it has con- 
tact with the blotter by smoothing out the matt surface. 
This could have been somewhat minimized by scraping 
down the edges so they would not appear quite so harsh and 
irregular in form. It does not, however, detract from the 
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The sharpness of the relief of the fine lines and the smooth 
and unbroken surface of the solids show excellent work in 
engraving and embossing. The brightness and luster of 
the colored inks give the finishing touches to an artistic 
piece of work. The foregoing is not a description of an 
imaginary specimen of embossing, but of any job in which 
the best effort of each department is exerted. Furnish the 
pressman with a set of plates in which the embossing-plate 
will be an exact register with the printing-plate, give him 
the best paper and inks, allow him adequate time to get the 
best out of the material in hand, and the result will not be 
disappointing. We would urge every printer to try his 
hand at embossing, for the work is not difficult, allowing 
that.he has a press that is reasonably strong and will regis- 
ter. Have the engraver furnish a sample design for his 
own letter-head or envelope; for instance, one that will give 
white letters in relief which could be applied to envelope, 
letter-head and card alike. The form is locked up with the 
plate, a trifle below the center, the chase is fastened securely 





A PRINTER’S HOME. 
Residence of Harvey L. Jacoby, foreman, composing-room, Lutheran Publication Society, 2 
Northmont, New Jersey. 


appearance of the line. This novel manner of advertising 
is more attractive than if the line were printed. A two- 
point raised line around the edge of the blotter, leaving 
about eighteen points’ margin, would have been but little 
more trouble in the make-ready and would have given a 
finish to the work. 


Die-stamping or Embossing. 


(847.) Submits an envelope having two lines in raised 
letters, in red ink, stamped on the flap. The printer desires 
to know if he can produce this kind of work on an ordinary 
type-press, and if so what is the procedure. As this work 
is a specimen of die-stamping he will not be able to more 
than approximate it by printing and embossing, making 
two impressions of the job. The average printer can not 
compete with those operating die-stamping presses in pro- 
ducing high-class stationery for business and social use. 
However, a very neat job may be produced on type-presses 
which will have both the finish and relief of die-stamping, 
but must be done in two impressions. Some tasty work of 
this kind has come to our notice, which is produced on the 
dest grade of bond-paper and printed in a special gloss ink. 


from sidewise movement, a piece of manila is pasted on the 
platen, and, after the rollers are removed, an impression is 
taken which if it shows at all will be very light. This gives 
the location for attaching the embossing compound, which 
is the counter or force used to give the raised letters; after 
several impressions are taken on the composition, its plas- 
tic nature causes it to enter fully into the interstices in the 
die and form a relief of the design which when sufficiently 
hard forces the paper into the die and produces the relief 
desired. The edge of the counter-die is trimmed or scraped 
so as to avoid giving a rough appearance in the work, and 
to concentrate the force more on the part thrown in relief. 
If the design is to be printed, and the letters are to be in 
relief, the printing is done from an electro or a zinc or 
copper plate, which will register with the die — providing 
the printer has the foresight to use seasoned stock and 
keeps it covered after printing, so that no stretching or 
contraction will take place before the embossing-plate is 
applied. It is obvious that accurate feeding will be neces- 
sary on both forms. A full description of the various proc- 
esses is contained in “A Practical Guide to Embossing and 
Die-stamping.” Price $1.50, postpaid. Boards, 78 pages. 
The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 
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BY A. HUGHMARK. 


Under this head inquiries regarding all practical details of 
bookbinding will be answered as fully as possible. The opinions 
and experiences of bookbinders are solicited as an aid to making 
this department of value to the trade. 


Celluloid Cement. 

(104.) A. E.S. writes: ‘ We have frequent calls for 
novelties containing celluloid. It would be a great con- 
venience to be able to use some sort of cement that could be 
depended on to stick. We had a sample sent us from a 
manufacturer, but do not care to invest in large quantities 
for the little we need.” 

Answer.— Put 3 ounces spirits of asap into a bottle 
containing 4 ounces of alcohol; dissolve in this 2 ounces of 
shellac. When required heat in a hot-water bath and apply 
while hot. This will stick to any material. 

For binding celluloid edges together, moisten with a 
mixture 3 parts of alcohol to 4 parts of ether. That will 
soften up the material so that when lapped together and 
left under slight pressure for twenty-four hours a perfect 
joint is procured. 


Difficulties with Lined Catalogue Covers. 

(103.) The following letter describes very fully the 
trouble experienced by many catalogue printers: 

“As you are aware, there is a strong tendency on the 
part of catalogue buyers of the highest grade lines of books 
with sewed backs and full pasted end-sheets. The problem 
facing the printer in this connection is to decide what kind 
of stock to select for cover and inside lining that may be 
glued together with the least tendency to curling or warp- 
ing. Other things to be decided are whether to use glue or 
paste, and how the grain of the stock should run when 
cutting the covers. We have experienced difficulty in get- 
ting cover-stocks under these conditions to come out with 
reasonable perfection, and in consulting on the subject 
with other binders of greater experience than ours, we learn 
that they have similar trouble. We would appreciate any 
information you might have at your disposal regarding this 
tendency to curl, or if you have none, can you refer us to 
some person or firm who you think is authority on this 
matter? ” 

Answer.—A considerable number of jobs of this kind 
have come within the writer’s personal experience, and on 
receipt of the above quoted letter, over two hundred dum- 
mies were made up of the various cover-stocks suitable for 
the purpose. This was done to try out the different adhe- 
sives, grains, finishes and combinations of weights, etc. For 
these experiments there were used thin glue, thin and thick 
paste, fish-glue and also a mixture of glue and paste. After 
pasting up, the dummies were laid out on the tables to dry. 
More than a month has passed since the work was done 
and in the meantime they have been in pile and single, in 
basement and near steam coils. Where thin paste had been 
used wrinkles appeared near the back. The cover lined up 
with glue became stiff and puckered in spots. The best 
results came from thick paste that had been strained 
through super and spread on sparingly. When used in that 
way no moisture penetrated into the books. If light weight 
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body-stock is used it is better to insert dry-sheets between 
the book and the front and back end-sheets. Perfect results 
were obtained where the end-sheets and covers were of 
equal weight and finish and with grain parallel with the 
book-back. 

Where the grains ran across the back in the inside or 
outside stock, covers warped in toward the end. Some 
stocks used in the test gave better results than others, which 
had a tendency to wavelike buckling near the back. 

Badly warped, convexed covers resulted when a hard- 
finished outside was lined with a soft, lighter weight inside, 
and concave warping was caused by lining a soft-finished 
outside with a hard-finished cover-stock of the same weight. 
From this it will be seen that book-paper and cover-stock 
can not be lined together with any assurance of success, 
where there is a difference in weight or finish. 

There are other causes that contribute to buckling. For 
instance: if the sections of the catalogue are made up of 
sixteen pages of thin stock instead of thirty-twos there will 
be too much swelling in the back. The sewing machines 
can take any thread from No. 24 to 40, but the best result 
for paper-covered books is from the finest thread that can 
be run successfully. 

A book containing straight thirty-two-page sections or 
inserted double sixteens sewed with No. 40 thread will come 
out flat from the smashing machine, can be covered without 
swelling, pasted up without buckling and trimmed without 
breaking out. It is also the only sure way of maintaining 
square backs. 


Half-bound Spring-back Binding. 


Sewing, make-up and half-bound, tight-back bindings 
were described in the March number. The half-bound 
spring back differs in detail even in sewing. When intended 
for spring back, regardless of what kind, be it three-quar- 
ters, ends and bands, extra or full leather, a special heavy 
kettle-stitch twine is set in at each end of the book when the 
second section is sewed. When one thread is wrapped in a 
half-hitch around another across the back, as explained 
before, the constant opening and closing of the book on the 
spring back will gradually cause the cutting of the thread. 
The extra twine is therefore inserted and the half-hitch 
taken around it and the thread loop below at the same time. 
It also stiffens the back where the wear is the hardest. The 
ends of the cords are left to extend on each side about an 
inch, so that they can be fanned out and pasted down on the 
sides. The book is taken from the sewing-bench to be for- 
warded, which means that it passes from one operation to 
another with intervals between each for pressing and dry- 
ing. The first operation is to paste in a cotton strip between 
the book and the end-sheet on both the front and back. 
Second, it is trimmed on front edge only. Third, it is glued 
up with thin hot glue well rubbed in with a stub brush. 

It is rounded by means of gradual taps from a broad- 
faced hammer on each side of the backbone, alternately 
from the center of the back upward, moving rapidly from 
end to end, the left arm and hand meanwhile manipulating 
the book by a steady pressure and a slightly rolling motion 
forward. Fourth, the fly-leaves are glued and folded double, 
bringing the edges even with the back over the bands. Tin 
or zine plates are inserted under each of these half leaves, 
after which the book is put into a standing press, where it 
is left under full pressure over night. The whole book is 
shoved in between the boards while in press. Fifth, it is 
taken out of press and strapped. Pieces of flesher, sheep 
or roan are cut a little wider than the distance between the 
bands on which the book is sewed. These should be long 
enough to extend about two inches on each side over the 
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back. The straps are glued with thin glue, the book back is 
pasted and the straps stretched over. All rubbing is done 
with the edge of folder from the center of the strap toward 
the bands on which the book is sewed and in oblique move- 
ments right and left up over the sides. The edges of the 
straps should be pared before gluing. A coat of thin paste 
is applied over the straps and a folder used to rub out all 
surplus glue and paste from the book and straps. When 
this is completed, the book should have clean, tight-drawn 
straps, showing the sections through the leather. It should 
be left to dry again for a day between boards, still retain- 
ing the tins as driers. Sixth, the ends are trimmed off. 
If the book has over two hundred pages the front should be 
filled in and the lower part of the back supported. The 
fore-edge should be turned toward the shearing motion of 
the knife. Strawboard or paper scraps can be utilized for 
the purpose. The edges should be colored or marbled. 
Marbling is an art that takes a long experience to master, 
therefore it is employed but little in blank-book jobwork. 

The color used most frequently is a deep medium green. 
Sometimes red, blue, brown or black is required. These 
colors can be obtained in powder form and are soluble in 
water. Where ruling is done, ink colors can be utilized. 
The best method of applying the color-fluid is by means of 
an ordinary sash-brush that can be bought in any paint 
store. The fore-edge should be colored before the ends are 
trimmed off. The best result is obtained where the brush- 
strokes are long and quick, avoiding doubling or splicing. In 
other words, the edge should not become dry in spots while 
being colored. When working the ends the strokes should 
be from the back and carried beyond the fore-edge in order 
to avoid staining the corners a darker shade. 

Where orders are few, boards should be made up as soon 
as size and thickness are ascertained. Tarboards are the 
most reliable, if the Davy brand is considered too expensive. 
“ Sherman ” will serve the purpose better than the ordinary 
cloth board. The thickness of the boards should be made 
up in proportion to the size of the book. For a book of 200 
pages, 28 demy, one No. 20 and one No. 35 or 40 would be 
enough; whereas an 800-page 54 superroyal would need 
one No. 15, one No. 20 and a No. 35, and if the book has 
more pages the boards should be heavier, but not heavy 
enough to make it look clumsy. They should be cut large 
enough to trim on front and both ends in cutting machine 
when fitted on the books. The thinnest board should be left 
loose about three inches from the back, so that it can be 
opened and bent out for gluing to receive the tongue, to 
allow for clean trimming in the cutting machine. 

When measuring the squares the board should be placed 
in position by inserting the tongue into the split edge of the 
boards, using the joint rod as a gage between the back and 
the board. If the book is a cap 300 pages, a thin cap rod, 
laid flat side down on the tongue even with the back of the 
end-sheet, will give the proper width for joint. Joint rods 
are made to fit various thicknesses of the different sizes, 
such as cap, medium and superroyal. The joint of a 
medium eight-quire would be both wider and deeper than a 
cap four-quire. Headbands add nothing to the strength, 
but are sometimes put on in order to make a better founda- 
tion for head-setting. The stiff strip on each side composed 
of end-paper bands and straps serves as a tongue for inser- 
tion into the split side of the cover-board. Each tongue is 
divided into three parts, by cutting slits on the outside of 
the first and last bands. These two end-tabs are not 
inserted into the boards, but left loose until the final pasting 
up of the end-sheets when the book is finished. When 
attaching the boards, fairly thick glue should be used on 
the boards to prevent them slipping while being pressed. 






























































































































































BY S. H. HORGAN, 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and 
experiences of engravers and printers are solicited for this de- 
partment. Our technical research laboratory is prepared to inves- 
tigate and report on matters submitted. For terms for this service 
address The Inland Printer Company. 


Alcohol Pure and Denatured. 


This question is asked in Process Work: “Can any one 
give me a method of testing alcohol which is suspected of 
being denatured? ” 

Answer.— The simplest method of determining if a sam- 
ple of alcohol is denatured or not is by the addition of a 
little water to a small portion of the alcohol being tested. 
Should it be denatured a turbidity is at once noticed. This 
is due to the presence of a mineral oil. The addition of 
water to pure alcohol produces no turbidity. Generally 
there is a distinct odor to denatured alcohol sufficient for 
one to detect the difference between the two. 


“Annual Convention of the International Association 
of Photoengravers. 


Cincinnati will get the next convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Photoengravers. This matter has 
been finally determined by the Executive Committee of the 
association, who gave full consideration to the interests of 
Chicago and Atlantic City, both of which places have been 
warmly advocated as suitable locations for the general 
gathering. The meeting will be held on Monday and Tues- 
day, June 26 and 27, with headquarters at the Sinton Hotel. 

The plans for this meeting are well under way, and it is 
anticipated that the publicity concerning the cost system 
and the successful introduction of the Denham method into 
the plants of a number of members of the Association will 
be the principal topic to be discussed at this convention. 

The Cincinnati engravers have entered enthusiastically 
into the arrangements that are necessary for the meeting, 
and while, of course, the time will be principally given over 
to business sessions, there will be plenty of opportunity for 
a trip “ Over the Rhine.” 


Southern Photoengravers’ Meeting. 


The first conference of Southern photoengravers was 
held at Birmingham, Alabama, on February 24 and 25. 
Engravers from Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, Louisiana 
and Alabama were in attendance and a considerable amount 
of enthusiasm developed as the merits of the cost systems 
were explained. Mr. Denham gave his familiar lecture 
accompanied by stereopticon views and several of the South- 
ern men announced before leaving Birmingham that it was 
their intention to adopt the Denham system. In addition 
to the talk on the cost system very interesting sessions were 
held, covering morning and afternoon meetings of the two 
days of the gathering. 

The program of the meeting was as follows: 

Address of welcome, R. W. Massey, president, Birming- 
ham Chamber of Commerce; “ Codperation,” H. C. C. Stiles, 
president, International Association of Photoengravers; 
“Stern Cost Facts,” F. P. Bush, Bush-Krebs Company, 
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Louisville; ‘Cost Systems,” Robert S. Denham, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; ‘“ Warm Greetings from the Cold North,” 
W. H. Wrigley, of the Wrigley Engraving Company, 
Atlanta; “Helpful Hints,” R. W. Ewing, of Roberts & 
Son, Birmingham; “ Trade Evils,’ H. C. Grelle, of the 
Grelle-Egerton Engraving Company, New Orleans; “ Cut 
Values,” L. L. Gamble, of the Brandon Printing & Engra- 
ving Company, Nashville. 


Turning Negatives Trouble. 


In the January INLAND PRINTER, page 573, a difficulty 
in turning negatives was described and a suggestion given 
as to the cause of the trouble, which occurs when negatives 
have been “cut” and intensified and when turned show 
glossy spots on the glass side and lack of contact in those 
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they can take on more powder and be better protected 
against the acid. For this purpose an old and hard’ com- 
position roller with surface in perfect condition is as good 
as any roller. Some use a worn smooth skin leather roller 
for the same purpose. In Europe they use a glazed roller, 
and this is the way a writer in Process Work recommends 
its preparation: Take 4 ounces orange shellac and dis- 
solve in 20 ounces alcohol. Filter and pour the varnish 
into a narrow tray long enough to take the roller to be 
coated. Now take the roller, which must be an old nap 
roller with the nap all worn off and one that has got dry 
and hard, and immerse it in the varnish, rolling it around 
until an even coating is had on the roller. Dry quickly over 
a covered stove, taking care to keep the roller revolving 
from the time you take it out of the varnish until it is dry. 


BANQUET OF THE CENTRAL AND WESTERN PHOTOENGRAVERS, CHICAGO, FEBRUARY 18, 
AT WHICH A COST CONGRESS WAS INITIATED. 


glossy spots when printed on metal. Mr. George Roes, of 
the Royal Engraving Company, New York, gives this as his 
explanation of the cause and remedy for the trouble! “In 
the January number you ask for information as to the cause 
of glossy spots and swelled spots in half-tone negatives 
after they are turned. One cause of this trouble I have 
found to be underexposure, and not from intensification. 
Another source of trouble is the collodion, where there has 
been more iodide of ammonium used than iodide of cad- 
mium. One way out of the difficulty is to flow a clean piece 
of glass with plain stripping collodion and immediately 
place it under running water and wash until all traces of 
alcohol and ether have disappeared. Now take the glossy 
negative and lay it very carefully on the wet collodion and 
squeegee it down. Dry it until all the blue tint disappears, 
and you will find all gloss and unevenness gone.” 


Roller for Re-inking. 


J. W. C., Springfield, Massachusetts, asks where he can 
buy a hard roller for rolling up half-tones, after the first 
bite, so the dots can‘ get a better protection and he can melt 
the ink and let it run down the sides of the lines. 

Answer.— This method of etching is not practiced on 
this side of the Atlantic, and is not recommended, for the 
reason that the resulting etching by such a method is not as 
clean as can be had by the powdering method in common 
use here. Still, there are times when a smooth and hard 
roller is useful in reinking the surface of the dots so that 


If this is done properly you will have a roller that will 
answer for deep etching. The roller should be cleaned with 
turpentine before and after use. 


Copying Illustrations Without a Camera. 
L. DeV., St. Elizabeth College, Convent Station, New 
Jersey, wants to know: “Is there a process by which an 
amateur photographer can reproduce in facsimile maps and 


. drawings without a camera? The maps and drawings are 


in rare old books in our library. We have plenty of cam- 
eras, but all are too small, for some of the maps are 10 by 13 
inches in size. Only about twenty-five copies are required 
and photographic copies will answer the purpose.” 
Answer.— If the maps and drawings have no printed or 
other matter on the sheets containing them then the prob- 
lem is easily solved. A strong printing-frame will be 
required, larger than the size of the largest map. Remove 
the maps carefully from the books containing them; they 
can be pasted back in place again without injury to them. 
In a darkroom place a map face up in the printing-frame 
and lay on it a sheet of a glossy “ contrast ” velox or similar 
paper. Expose to light, the time to be determined by trial, 
and develop this “contrast” paper in a hydrochinon or 
glycin developer. You will thus get a paper negative from 
which you can make positive prints in the printing-frame, 
using the same sensitive paper and developer. Should the 
mape have printed matter on the back, Charles R. King sug- 
gests this method for reproduction, which he calls “ Radiog- 
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raphy.” Place the “ contrast ” sensitive paper in the print- 
ing-frame first, lay the map face down on it and expose to 
light. The principle of the procedure is that the light going 
through the sensitive paper is reflected back from the white 
paper on which the map is printed, but where the black 
lines of the map are there is no reflection; consequently 
there is more action on the sensitive film where the light is 
reflected and a faint negative print is the result. The whiter 
the paper, of course, the better. In case the maps are 
newly printed, they can be put face to face with the sensi- 
tive paper for a couple of days in a darkroom, when the 
exudations from the resin in the ink will act on the sensi- 
tive film so that the image can be developed as a positive. 


A Flying Photoengraver. 


Many printers began as fly-boys, one has risen to be a 
fly-man. He is William P. Gary, of Paterson, New Jersey. 
Gary is also a skilled photoengraver, who has invented and 
constructed with his own hands a non-collapsible aeroplane, 
in which he has made a couple of flights. The circular con- 
struction is twenty feet in diameter, made of bent hemlock 

















WILLIAM P. GARY’S FLYING-MACHINE. 


strips, on which is stretched specially prepared Irish linen 
nine feet wide. The gasoline tank and radiator are in the 
center of the circle, while the fifty-horse-power engine is in 
front. Directly under the engine is the driver’s seat. Mr. 
Gary told the writer that what he is striving for is to con- 


STARTING TO FLY. 


struct an aeroplane that will by its construction take care 
of the lateral balance, and at the same time prevent the 
machine from landing too abruptly, even though the aviator 
went asleep. “If I had only the desire to fly,” he added, 
“T would build a machine of the Curtis type, but my ambi- 
tion is to make aviation safe for ninety-nine out of every 
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one hundred persons, instead of for one out of every one 
thousand. Personally I don’t care for publicity, but if the 
notice in THE INLAND PRINTER should by chance reach those 
who would assist me financially, I would appreciate it very 
much, for God knows, or ought to, that a pressman’s salary 
is inadequate to carry on extensive experiments in flying 
machines and at the same time support a family.” Gary is 
a practical genius. He began as a printer, then undertook 
presswork, in which he is a master. While working as a 
pressman he studied and became a skilled photoengraver 
while waiting for the plates to come from the stereotyper. 
After hours he undertook and completed a $10,000 house 
for himself and family without losing a day as a pressman. 
He is still a young man, and if he can succeed in making a 
flying machine that the operator can go to sleep in and the 
mechanism will automatically balance itself in the air, 
printers and photoengravers will certainly buy them so that 
they may cool off after the day’s work is done. 


Saalburg’s Rotary Photogravure. 


Interest in rotary photogravure is on the increase, to 
judge from the queries that reach this department. Here is 
a portion of Mr. Saalburg’s description of his method from 
the British patent, just published: “I first make a nega- 
tive from the picture or object to be reproduced. Then a 
positive transparency from this negative, doing any neces- 
sary retouching on this positive. Next ordinary commer- 
cial carbon tissue is sensitized with bichromate in the usual 
manner, and squeegeed on a glass plate, from which, when 
dry, it is stripped. This carbon tissue is exposed under a 
single-line screen of about 135 lines to the inch for one- 
quarter the time required for the positive. A second print 
is made from the screen at right angles to the first print. 
After the screen lines have been printed on the carbon 
tissue the tissue is exposed under the positive. The exposed 
carbon tissue is then squeegeed on to a carefully. cleaned 
copper cylinder, and the backing stripped off, leaving the 
gelatin film of the carbon tissue adhering to the metal sur- 
face. By the application of warm water the soluble gela- 
tin is washed off, leaving the negative of the picture in 
gelatin on the surface of the cylinder. After covering with 
asphalt all portions of the cylinder not to be etched, the 
cylinder is slowly turned in an etching bath of perchlorid 
of iron and etched in the usual manner that photogravure 
plates are etched. The positive of the picture is thus sunk 
into the cylinder, but is divided up into rectangular cells by 
the screen lines. These cells are of different depths accord- 
ing as they represent the shadows or other tones of the pic- 
ture. The etched cylinder is placed in a rotary printing- 
press. In printing the picture, ink is applied to the cylinder 
in sufficient quantity to fill all the cells between the screen 
lines. The surplus ink is then scraped off by the revolution 
of the cylinder against a sharp steel blade, which fits closely 
against the cylinder, and which is moved back and forth 
across the cylinder in a direction parallel to the axis of the 
cylinder. The impression cylinder is twice the diameter of 
the printing cylinder, so that the printing cylinder can have 
two revolutions between each printing operation. A web of 
paper is used, and it is printed on without being dampened.” 


John Swain & Son, London. 


The American photoengraver visiting London should see 
Columbia House, the present home of Swains, the engra- 
vers. It was in 1859 the firm began. John Swain had made 
himself famous as the engraver of the John Leech draw- 
ings for Punch, as Joseph Swain did later through the 
engraving of Sir John: Tenniel’s cartoons for the same pub- 
lication, for Tenniel stuck stubbornly to wood engraving, 
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and he made nearly two thousand cartoons, all of which 
passed through Joseph Swain’s hands. It is now nearly 
forty years ago since John Swain, then one of the leading 
wood engravers of London, foresaw that there was a pos- 
sibility that photomechanical methods of engraving might 
supplant the wood block, so he started a small studio where 
photoengraving might be experimented with. To-day the 
whole building is given over to photo-process work, while 
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HOME OF JOHN SWAIN & SON, LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND. 


only portion of a floor is reserved for the “ wood peckers.” 
A recent visitor says: ‘“ Columbia House is a noble edifice, 
nobly furnitured and garnished, base to roof. You pinch 
yourself when you enter. Is it a dream? That handsome 
carved doorway, those wide circling counters, desks and 
benches, all of American oak, that spacious and handsomely 
appointed waiting-room, that room for travelers, and the 
more secluded rooms for the directing chief, Mr. Dargarvel, 
and the secretary. All of which seem the proper setting for 
some great bank. The equipment of the plant includes 
cameras from 23 by 26 inches down; Dallmeyer, Steinheil, 
Ross, Penrose and Cooke lenses; Royle-Richards engraving 
machines; a number of Levy and other etching machines; 
Royle and Wesel routers and bevelers; Pritchard’s pneu- 
matic printing-frames; Shniedewend proof presses and all 
the up-to-date machinery that makes processwork profitable. 
Colorwork is an important branch of their work and so is 
photolithography and the preparation of plates for the 
offset press.” 





A REMOVER OF THINGS. 


An exchange says that alcohol will remove grass stains 
from summer clothes. The exchange is right. It will also 
remove summer clothes and also spring and winter clothes, 
not only from the man who drinks it, but also from his wife 
and children. It will remove household furniture from the 
house and eatables from the pantry; the smiles from the 
face of his wife, and the happiness from his home. As a 
remover of things, alcohol has few equals.— The Alamo- 
gordo News. 





PRINTING. 
It is not what printing costs in time, paper and ink 
that should determine its value, but the service it renders 
to the man that buys it. 
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A TALK ON PAPER. 


BY ALEXANDER THOMSON. 


Adapted from an address delivered before the Ben Franklin Club, o 

Cincinnati, Ohio, December 29, 1910. 
HAVE been asked to tell you this evening 
something about the manufacture of pa- 
per. The time is necessarily limited and 
brevity compels me to make what I have 
to say suggestive rather than explanatory. 
I feel to-night that a distinct opportunity 
is opened to the paper trade to clear up 
many points which have long been mis- 
understood by the printing trade. 

It is a truism to state that most friction between the 
producer and consumer in any industry is due to misunder- 
standing on the part of the consumer, which the producer 
neglects to explain or perhaps is too poor a salesman to 
clear up. 

Confidence must always be the best accelerator of trade 
relations which are to be conducted on a large scale and on 
an honest basis. 


Cost Accounting and Trade Customs. 

It is my opinion that the businesses of producing and 
printing paper are among the cleanest and most honorably 
conducted lines of enterprise in the country to-day, but I 
also believe that both industries have been suffering from 
the same affliction, that is, producing a manufactured arti- 
cle under severe competition, without adequate knowledge 
of cost in some cases, and without proper regulations or 
trades customs in others. 


Standardized Rules of Trade Avoid Sharp Dealing 
and Haggling. 

The legitimate parts of each industry can not fail to 
benefit by the standardizing of the rules of trade customs 
of the other branches. Opportunity for talent to display 
itself in more artistic products will be greater in a direct 
ratio as the necessity for sharp dealing and haggling, 
together with the speculative end of each business, as a 
condition of existence, is removed. 

The several branches of the paper manufacturers have 
each gradually built up a set of trades customs applying to 
the necessities of their different lines of manufacture. 
These trades customs consist of a selection of rules which, 
in most cases, were instituted by some one mill and which, 
by their evident merit, have been gradually adopted by all 
their competitors; they have been finally codified into a con- 
crete set of trades customs applying to each branch of the 
paper manufacturing industry. 

Most of these rules carry the reason for their existence 
with their mere recital, however, as some of them may 
appear arbitrary to the unsophisticated layman whose 
acquaintance with the producing end of the art is limited. 


How Customs Became Established in the Paper Trade. 

I will endeavor to explain the reason for the more impor- 
tant of these measures. 

Almost the first trades custom that was tacitly adopted 
by the various mills was the one which pertained to a mini- 
mum basis of weight. In the earlier days when profits were 
large and organizations less efficient, it was not realized 
that there was a unit basis of weight which was the cheap- 
est per ton to manufacture, although any one can readily 
see for himself that, given an endless traveling wire cloth 
on which a uniform quantity of pulp is poured, that the 
only way paper can be made from this “ stuff ” is to elimi- 
nate the water from it. 
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Heavy Paper, Slower Production; Light Paper, 
Greater Waste. 

As there is a definite limit to the fineness of the wire 
cloth which can be used for each particular branch of paper- 
making, it is therefore axiomatic that the quantity of water 
eliminated per minute from the “ stuff ” on this wire cloth 
depends upon the mesh of the wire. A basis of economy is 
therefore established on each particular quality of paper, 
the rapidity of eliminating the water from the pulp estab- 
lishing that base. Hence, if the weight of the paper is 
unduly increased, the speed of the machine must be slack- 
ened in order to allow the water to percolate or drain, thus 
lessening the production proportionally; reversely, it is 
also true that when the basis of weight is lighter than the 
economic one, we carry on our wire apron a smaller amount 
of “ stuff ” or pulp than we could successfully form or weave 
into a sheet of paper (our labor cost, the power required 
and overhead expense remain the same, while the waste is 
considerably increased owing to the decreased ability of the 
lighter sheet to withstand the severity of the process). 


Minimum Weight Varies with Different Grades. 

The minimum basis of weight varies in different grades 
of paper, partly because certain varieties, such as writings 
and bonds, are inherently of stronger finish than others 
and therefore carry a smaller percentage of waste in manu- 
facture; also because these same papers are invariably 
higher in price than most other grades and therefore the 
ratio of labor cost and fixed charges to selling price is less. 

For example, a sheet such as blotting paper is so loose 
and “free on the wire” as to make it producible on the 
paper machine in heavy weights which are unobtainable in 
other grades, consequently there is no difficulty in pro- 
ducing paper of this formation in almost any basis of 
weight. 


Factors Determining the Minimum Basis of Weight. 

Therefore, to determine the minimum basis of weight 
of any paper, the factors to be considered are: 

First. The grade of the sheet and the price at which it 
is to be sold. 

Second. ‘The formation which must be obtained. 

Third. The “free” or “slow” nature of the materials 
used, meaning the ease with which the water can be 
extracted from them, and this can be varied to a vast extent 
by manipulation in the beating or preparatory process. 


Cost Accounting and Competition. 


The varying factors stated influence the cost of produc- 
tion, and just as the printers’ cost congresses have been 
attempting to set a definite and equitable price on so funda- 
mental a part of their industry as the cost of machine com- 
position, so have the various paper mills endeavored by 
maintaining a minimum weight basis to standardize the 
parts of their industry which should have nothing to do with 
competition, but which if left undecided would lead rapidly 
toward demoralization. 

True competition should be on the basis of quality, price 
and service, and should not consist of haggling on points 
essential to any particular branch of manufacture; it is 
far more important for printers to spend their time looking 
for new business than in a more or less profitable attempt 
to get a slight reduction on an order out of some jobber’s 
stock, 


The Question of Overruns and Underruns. 


The next trade custom which has seemed to work a hard- 
ship on the printer is the one which obliges him to accept 
overruns and underruns. 
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The book paper mills are less arbitrary about this than 
the coating mills, for the obvious reason that in uncoated 
papers there is far less opportunity for trouble in this 
direction, as the papers are produced with very few opera- 
tions as compared with a coated sheet, and the chance for 
good or bad luck making an excessive over or under run is 
reduced to a minimum. The average runs for book paper 
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are also larger and the orders are produced more often 
under contracts calling for regular deliveries of a given 
size and weight. 

In producing an order of coated paper, mill men never 
know until after the stock is cut off, sorted and finally 
counted, how much stock they are going to have to send to 
their customer. The element of “seconds” and waste can 
not be gaged in any other manner than by the final count. 
If it were not for this fact, we could readily forestall an 
over or under run by cutting an overrun into the nearest 
stock size, or running up.a small additional quantity on an 
underrun. 


Increased Processes Increase Waste Percentage. 

In producing coated or enameled papers, we have in- 
creased the number of processes by five over those that a 
sheet of machine-finished book or bond must pass through, 
and we have an average waste of nearly twenty per cent, 
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which means that when we have an order for 100 reams of 
paper, we must order raw stock for 120 reams. We have 
also a large number of special shades to be matched, con- 
sequently must mix up different quantities of specially tinted 
enamel for each lot which departs from a standard shade. 
This, and the constantly varying waste factor, have made 
it imperative that a trades custom should prescribe the 
amount of over or under run which must be considered a 
good delivery. 


The Factor of Safety in Preventing Underruns. 


The mills were forced to make a larger factor of safety 
in this clause of trades customs than might otherwise seem 
necessary on account of the surprising fact that printers 
complain more bitterly over an underrun than an overrun, 
unless the overrun be too great. You must realize that as 
it is impossible to make up a ream or two shortage on any 
special order, therefore we must make sure of the full quan- 
tity ordered, which indicates that anything above normal 
good luck gives us an overrun. 

If the paper is of special shade, size, finish or bulk, we 
must for our own protection send this overrun to the printer 
and demand a liberal factor of safety on small orders. 


Stock Papers Safest for Small Orders. 

I feel that if convenience were consulted as often as pos- 
sible and the taste of your customers as little as possible on 
these small items, it might often be profitable to use a stock 
sheet with safety. 

I say this with due consideration of the fact that print- 
ers have “troubles of their own” of a similar nature and 
that an underrun means a loss to them on account of the 
fact that their composition, make-ready, etc., are unchang- 
ing factors, and that unless they get the full run they fig- 
ured on, their profit disappears. 


Stock Papers and the Changing Sizes of Catalogues 
and Other Advertising Matter. 

It has been suggested to me that perhaps the stock sizes 
now produced in many grades of paper are not keeping pace 
with the changing sizes in catalogues and other advertising 
matter. I hoped to give this matter adequate attention in 
this paper, but I am really appalled at finding the subject 
a great deal bigger than I thought. 

When it is considered that one additional stock size 
means several additional stock weights in this size, and that 
an adequate stock of each weight and size must be carried 
by each mill and each jobber making or handling this grade, 
and in addition, this investment must be repeated by each 
mill and jobber in every grade of a similar nature, it imme- 
diately becomes apparent that a new size introduced to the 
trade would necessitate the withdrawal-of an old one. 

It is entirely reasonable to suppose that some of the 
sizes now considered as stock by the trade are antiquated 
and that considerable waste might be saved by the addition 
of a new standard size. 


A Question for the National Association of 
Ben Franklin Clubs. 


I believe that the best and only way to determine the 
merits of this case would be by the coéperation of a national 
association of Ben Franklin Clubs and the American Pulp 
and Paper Association. The matter is too large to be han- 
dled by any one mill or any one club, and the above is the 
only way that a new size could be immediately determined 
upon and universally adopted. 

As an illustration of this, I will call to your attention 
the fact that at the mills I represent, there is carried as 
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standard stock, sixteen entirely separate grades of pape: 
(exclusive of cardboards) in thirteen distinct sizes an: 
about thirty-five colors and shades, and these are carried in 
each standard weight, amounting to seventy-four weight: 
in all. 

When you know that it requires in the neighborhood o: 
fifty thousand reams of paper to equip this one mill with 
an adequate stock and also that the jobbers who draw their 
supplies from this mill have always on hand at least double 
this amount, or about one hundred thousand reams, it is 
readily apparent that a new stock size of paper must be 
thoroughly considered before final adoption. 


Why the Water-mark? 


Doubtless most of us have asked ourselves — “ Why a 
water-mark? ” and also doubtless no two of us would return 
exactly the same reply. 

The only legitimate purpose I can see for a water-mark 
in a sheet of paper is that of decoration, for surely no 
manufacturer would dare to say that the superior quality 
which he claims for his bond or ledger or writing is not 
immediately manifest in the sheet itself by tearing or 
erasing or printing or other examination tests. 

Manufacturers who produce papers which are never 
water-marked seem fairly well able to establish and main- 
tain a slowly acquired reputation for quality, against their 
less meritorious competitors — and lose it quickly when the 
quality declines. 

The fact of the matter is that water-marking papers 
too often causes their sale on the basic fact of the water- 
mark instead of on the intrinsic worth of the sheet, whereas 
the mere fact that the words “ Old Dampening Bond” or 
some similar name appears in the sheet may mean that the 
old dampening people used to make good papers, while a 
critical examination of the “old dampening” sheet might 
show that it was equal in no single respect to what it used 
to be, or to other papers of equal price —in other words, 
the water-mark. may have prevented a critical examination. 

A sheet of paper not water-marked has to make its way 
on its own merits, and I am sure you will agree with me 
that this is as it should be. 

I therefore must repeat that I believe the only legitimate 
use of a water-mark is for decorative purposes. 


Papers Water-marked ‘in ‘‘ Reverse.”’ 

It is an unfortunate fact that practically all the water- 
marked papers which I have examined are water-marked 
in reverse — that is, the letters read backward when viewed 
from the “ felt” side of the paper. This means that the 
real effect of our American water-marking is to make every 
printer either print on the “wire” or wrong side of the 
paper in order to have the water-marking read correctly 
from the printed side, or else he must print on the “ felt ” 
or proper printing side of the sheet and have the lettering 
appear in reverse to his customer when the work is exam- 
ined toward the light from the printed side. 


Matching Duplicate Orders ‘‘ Exactly.”’ 

Another of our “small” manufacturing difficulties 
comes when we get an order for a standard grade of paper 
with a sample attached of what we made last year, with 
instructions “to match it exactly.” Of course, no piece of 
paper ever made can be kept for one year without changing 
(not necessarily fading) in color, and equally, of course, the 
mill can only proceed to make the order under the same 
formula as before, with the result that it is not exactly “ the 
same as last year,” but if the mill (any mill) did otherwise, 
it would soon have no reputation whatever for uniformity 
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of product, because of the necessity to change the formula 
every time an attempt (you note I say attempt) is made 
to repeat an order or to match an original sample. Such a 
course would only result in increasing the manufacturing 
cost of paper about twenty-five per cent, and the mills 
would not average anything like as uniform a product as 
they now produce. 


Distinction Between ‘“ Fading’’ and ‘‘ Changing ”’ 

of Paper. 

You will notice that I make a distinction between the 
words “changing ” and “ fading” of papers, and the dif- 
ference is real. By changing, I mean the altering of the 
shade or appearance of a sheet of paper by a basic change 
in the fibers themselves; these will invariably turn yellow 
with age, slowly in linens, rapidly in news, so that even if 
we had coloring matters which were absolutely non-fading 
and could be used commercially, the papers so tinted would 
appear faded because as they turn yellow they would also 
tend to turn green if of a bluish shade, and brownish if 
of a red shade or tint. Of course, this action would not be 
so rapid in papers wherein these unalterable colors were 
used, as in the cheaper varieties tinted with anilines. 


Natural Shades Most Desirable to Avoid Changing 
or Fading. 

The best remedy the printers have against the changing 
or fading of papers is to order them in the natural shade, 
which means that no coloring matter has been added to the 
pulp, and therefore the only alteration which could take 
place in the shade of the paper would be the yellowing which 
comes with age and which is never unsightly and always 
uniform, not being dependent on exposure to light. 

Up to a very few years ago all white papers were made 
natural, but according to tradition, some washlady dropped 
her bluing into a beater of pulp and the paper world imme- 
diately adopted the bluish tint. 

I believe that the time will come when there will be a 
reaction which will swing us rapidly toward the natural 
tone, in the super and M. F. papers, as they would be more 
beautiful and durable. 

The coated papers particularly are valued for brilliancy 
of color-tone, and I therefore must except them, because 
coated papers are invariably used for half-tone printing 
and half-tones usually need all the contrast they can get. 
Therefore coated papers should be as white (that is, as free 
from green or yellow cast) as possible. Green or yellow 
both tend to reduce contrast in either a printing-ink or a 
printing-paper, and consequently should be as nearly as 
possible absent from both. 


The Fourdrinier Machine and the Grain of Paper. 


A man named Fourdrinier changed the papermaking 
world from a definitely limited to an almost unlimited pos- 
sibility of production when he conceived the idea, in the 
eighteenth century, of making the process of manufacture 
continuous by substituting for the poor little ash-sifter of 
a papermaker’s “ mold,” an endless wire cloth and shook the 
machine to felt the “ stuff.” Unfortunately, neither Mr. 
Fourdrinier nor any other mechanically minded paper- 
machine manufacturer has ever shown us how to do one 
thing that every hand-made laborer in the old days did with- 
out knowing it, and that is, make a sheet of paper that has 
no grain and is therefore equally strong both in folding 
and tearing quality either way of the sheet; the reason for 
this is that the workman had no difficulty in shaking his 
mold forward and backward, as well as sideways, while the 
paper machine “ wet end” can only be shaken sideways 
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(because of the process being continuous, any shake back- 
ward would pull the sheet in two); consequently our very 
best practice to-day will still leave more of the fibers point- 
ing along the machine than across it, and the paper 
naturally tears strongest in the way there are most fibers 
pointing. 

Papers and cardboards made on a “ cylinder machine ” 
which has no shake at all can be recognized most readily in 
this way, as they have scarcely any strength longitudinally. 

We have still actively at work in our employ a man, 
Thomas Wrenn by name, who has been a paper-machine 
tender for over fifty years and this man has seen practi- 
cally all the development of modern papermaking. 

Forty-five years ago he was making paper by hand in 
England, and in order to show the exact difference between 
a hand-made sheet and the machine-made, I have asked him 
to make for you some sheets of hand-made paper, using 
pulp from the chest which would afterward flow onto the 
machine and become “ machine-finished ” book. 

There should be no other difference between the two 
sheets than what is produced by the two processes. 


Hand-made Paper and Laid Paper. 


I have never seen this experiment before, and believe 
you will decide that the “hand-made” paper is not worth 
the extra cost which would have to be charged for it, 
although it is undoubtedly better in many ways, especially 
in the matter of folding either way and having greater bulk 
for a given weight. 

During the earliest days of papermaking by hand, what 
is now known as “ laid” was the only formation known, 
because the skill of the wire-cloth manufacturer was appar- 
ently not equal to producing a wire having both a close warp 
and woof, so the “ chains” were put in at intervals in the 
woof to keep the warp wires uniformly separated. 

After the production of wires as now used, the laid 
mark has become in reality a water-mark, as it is put in, 
after the sheet is formed, by a “ dandy-roll,” just like any 
other water-mark, and is probably the only water-mark 
used in this country for strictly decorative purposes. 


What Constitutes a ‘‘Grade’’ of Paper? 


What constitutes a “ grade” of paper? When does news 
cease to be news and become book paper, and when does it 
shake the husk of “ bookdom ” and emerge as a fully devel- 
oped “ linen ledger ’’? 

Alas, in many cases, book is only book when the mind of 
the victim (pardon me, I mean customer) is calmed into the 
fatuous belief that it is “book,” and the frontier of “ news- 
dom” is safely past; and that book paper, even if it is 
“No. 4” book, has been deposited on his doorstep, with no 
more identifying marks on the “ wrappers ” than if it were 
any other unclaimed foundling. 

Whose fault is this, you may ask, and I must answer 
you in all good faith, nobody’s fault, because it is every- 
body’s fault; the fault of papers being sold on water-marks 
instead of on formulz, upon reputation instead of the pur- 
chaser’s own better judgment. 


Water-marks and Reputations. 

Water-marks, and reputations I might almost say, 
amount to superstition in too many cases, with the sad result 
that the line between animal and vegetable, or between 
righteousness and sin, are broad and well-defined equators 
compared to the line between news and book, and so on up in 
our ascending chain of “ grades.” 

What remedy has the average printer against this bewil- 
dering chaos of grades? 
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None that is immediate, except the exercise of good 
judgment, for the chaos is not intentional either on the part 
of the mill or the honest jobber, and nothing but codpera- 
tion can better it. 


Papermaking an Art and Not a Science. 


This chaos is.the result of the fact that papermaking is 
an art, and is not, and I believe never will be, an exact 
science. 

There are two reasons for this, first, that the personal 
equation enters into the art to an enormous extent, the 
skill of the operators being always the determining factor 
of final success; second, that there are so many physical 
and mechanical factors which must also be taken into 
account that it is impossible for the same paper machine, 
running on the same order, using the same materials and 
operated by the same men, to produce a sheet of paper that 
is mechanically accurate in the sense that drop forgings or 
type are accurate. 


Individuality in Production. 


I repeat that while mechanical accuracy is impossible, 
commercial accuracy is not, and neither is artistic perfec- 
tion beyond the reach of well equipped and properly organ- 
ized mills. 

Just as the signature of any one of us here to-night is 
never twice the same, yet nevertheless is always so charac- 
teristic of the man who wrote it as to be practically beyond 
the reach of imitation, so may the product of any mill have 
characteristics, giving its papers special values for special 
purposes, and it seems to me that the printer’s best hope 
lies in a familiarity with these papers and their application 
to the various phases of his own business. 


Bond Papers. 


What is “ Bond” paper? Does the word “ Bond” on a 
case denote a special price or formula or color, or has the 
word degenerated so that “ Bond” means a finish? It 
seems to me that to-day any sheet of paper with a color, 
crackle and a strong tear, provided it also has a medium 
rough finish, may be a sheet of “ Bond” paper, whether it 
be manufactured from one substance or another and also 
providing the case has been correctly stenciled, otherwise 
the rose by some other name might smell as sweet, and white 
manila almost as fittingly decorate the receptacle. 


Manila Papers. 


This word “ Manila” used to have a significant mean- 
ing, but if there were to-day a pure-food law for paper, 
many of us would discover that our paper digestion had 
been sadly mistreated. 

Manila paper literally should mean paper that is made 
from the fiber of manila hemp; to-day it means in every 
mind paper that is strong enough for the purpose and hav- 
ing the yellow color, and I suppose this degeneration took 
place on account of the universal clamor for a sheet “ just 
a little bit cheaper,” for strong papers can be made from 
other and cheaper fibers, but they are not really and truly 
“ Manila.” 

Everybody knows this and also the other facts I have 
recited, and after all not a great number are deceived or 
injured by these “near’ems,” nevertheless they are inju- 
rious to the standing of our two industries, and I sincerely 
wish, and I am sure others wish the same, that the name of 
a sheet of paper could designate its quality and formula 
exactly to the same extent as the words engraved on a dollar 
bill invariably represent one hundred cents. 
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Albert Bonneville. 


At Chicopee, Massachusetts, on February 17, Albert Bon- 
neville, New England representative of Sigmund Ullman 
Company. Mr. Bonneville’s death was tragically sudden, 
and was the result of heart failure. He had just reached 
his home in Chicopee and was engaged in unpacking his 


























ALBERT BONNEVILLE, 


grip, when he fell forward and died within a few minutes. 
Mr. Bonneville was connected with the Sigmund Ullman 
Company for thirteen years, and his genial personality and 
frank business methods won him friends wherever he had 
business relations. The funeral services were held at Chi- 
copee on February 20 and were largely attended by rela- 
tives, friends and members of the Sigmund Ullman Com- 
pany. Interment was at Montreal, Canada, where Mr. 
Bonneville was born. 


THE EVILS OF GUESSTIMATING. 


When a producer stakes his chance of loss or profit 
upon a guess he becomes a gambler. He not only jeopar- 
dizes his own interests, but the interests of his family, 
his competitor (who must strive to meet his unfair prices), 
and the interests of the trade at large, which he is help- 
ing to demoralize by his speculation. When he fails the 
whole industrial fabric is affected by both the act and 
record of failure, and he not infrequently carries down 
with him other institutions, entailing great losses upon 
hundreds, ‘or thousands, of people who had no idea that 
their interests were bound up with his.— Bulletin Interna- 
tional Association of Photoengravers. 
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WHY SPRUCE WOOD FOR MAKING NEWS- 
PRINT PAPER? 


ETHELBERT STEWART, 1N CHICAGO “ DAILY NEWS.” 


N the one hand we have paper manufac- 
turers who assert that the supply of 
spruce wood in the United States is being 
exhausted; that its growth is so slow that 
a new yield will require two if not three 
generations to realize upon; that with the 

<? exhaustion of spruce as a pulp wood the 

paper industry must necessarily become 

extinct in the United States. On the other hand, other 

papermakers of wide experience and good standing assert 

that spruce is not essential to papermaking; that paper 

can be made from a variety of trees, some of them making 
even better pulp than spruce. 

One class of manufacturers is referred to by the other 
as the “ spruce crazy crowd,” while the advocates of spruce 
retort that the others do not know what they are talking 
about. Therefore an answer must be had to the question, 
“Why Spruce? ” 

Cellulose, or the vegetable fiber from which paper is 
made, is to the vegetable world what the bones are to the 
animal world. The tiny shreds are covered with resinous 
and other nonfibrous material, just as the bones are covered 
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possible the modern wide sheet, high-speed Fourdrinier 
machine and the modern high-speed machines make spruce 
pulp necessary for their economic use. Their use means the 
difference in production between a slow twenty-ton machine 
and a fast fifty-ton machine with only a slight increase in 
wages per machine hour and a vastly decreased labor cost 
per ton of finished product. By using a slightly higher per- 
centage of sulphite pulp, say twenty-five per cent spruce 
sulphite and seventy-five per cent spruce ground-wood pulp, 
a “ mat ” can be had which will stand a 600-feet-per-minute 
speed on a Fourdrinier machine. 

When finished this paper will stand the terrific speed of 
the modern printing-press without tearing or pulling in two. 
Not only does news-print paper made from spruce take ink 
better and show a better surface for printing cuts, but it is 
doubtful if a paper of the thickness and weight of modern 
news paper could stand the strain of the modern printing- 
press and be made from all wood other than spruce or at 
anything like even the present prices of print paper. 

There would seem, therefore, to be some justification for 
the “ spruce mad ” news-print paper manufacturer. In the 
manufacture of book papers, even all-wood book papers, 
spruce is not so important; in many of the grades of paper 
its use is unnecessary and wasteful. Since other fibers and 
pulps are as available for use in other grades of paper, it 

















GROUP OF GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS, OTTAWA, CANADA. 
Copyright, Canada, 1911, by W. R. Lancefield. 


with muscular and fleshy tissue. Being the anatomy or 
skeleton structure of vegetation, or of the vegetable world, 
all vegetation contains cellulose fiber, more or less; hence 
paper can be made from any vegetation. The questions 
presented are the percentage of its total volume that a 
given wood will yield in cellulose fiber; the length, texture 
and “matting” quality of that fiber when extracted, and 
the printing quality of the paper when produced. 

Spruce yields more usable pulp per cord of wood than 
any other available wood. While any estimate or figures of 
yield in pulp per cord of wood can be only relative, since 
small wood will produce more “ shims ” or waste than larger 
wood, nevertheless, wood of reasonable size will produce 
from 1,700 to 1,800 pounds of screened mechanically ground 
pulp, fine enough for news-print paper manufacture, per 
rough cord of spruce. 

The quality of the pulp is especially adapted to high- 
speed papermaking machines. Formerly paper was made 
from birch, poplar, balsam, pine, almost anything in fact, 
but the machines ran 80 to 100 inch rolls at a speed rate of 
250 to 300 feet a minute. To-day a really up-to-date news- 
print machine runs a sheet 166 inches wide and has a speed 
of from 575 to 600 feet a minute and will produce fifty to 
fifty-five tons of finished paper in twenty-four hours. It is 
apparent, therefore, that a strong pulp is necessary to 
stand this pull. The fiber must be long, strong and of a 
quality that will “ mat ” well and thoroughly. 

Spruce pulp fills this need. In short, spruce pulp makes 


would seem to be wise to leave spruce to the news-print 
manufacturers. So far as the spruce supply can be released 
from drafts upon it by other grades of paper, and thus 
added to the supply for news-print paper, so far can the day 
of the necessary substitution of a new and probably more 
expensive raw material be postponed. 

Approximately eight thousand copies of our ordinary 
sized daily newspapers can be got from a ton of paper. It 
takes one and one-half cords of spruce to make a ton of 
paper. About five tons of paper come from the average 
acre of spruce lands, once chopped over; that is, no trees 
under eight inches in diameter are cut. In a city like Chi- 
cago four hundred tons of paper a day are consumed. 

When we realize that The Daily News prints a good 
many acres of average spruce woodlands a day and that the 
newspapers of the United States print well over one thou- 
sand acres a day, while the news-print paper manufactur- 
ers in the United States alone are transforming 860 acres 
daily into news-print paper, to say nothing of the other 
kinds of paper produced from this variety of wood, or of 
the quantities of it sawed into lumber, used for telegraph 
and telephone poles and railroad ties, we begin to get a 
glimpse of the importance of conserving our spruce lands 
and those of Canada as well. We also begin to realize the 
need of using every inducement to have papers other than 
news-print made of wood other than spruce, and to check 
as much as possible the use of spruce in lumber, poles, 
posts and ties. 
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Who Pays for Idle Presses? 

A correspondent writes: “Among the foolish questions 
I am prompted to ask, this one is a puzzle to me. I heard a 
printer state that he had walked up and down his press- 
room and worried about the number of his presses that 
were standing idle. He said he could have kept them run- 
ning if he had met the prices that some other printers were 
making, but that he had determined that he would not turn 
a wheel unless he got his price. He stated that his presses 
were idle for a long time, but at the end of the year he 
showed a better balance-sheet than he had shown in the 
years he had kept his presses at work on competitive prices. 
Now if a press or any number of presses stand idle for a 
considerable time who should pay for the presses lying idle, 
and what amount should be charged to any account, and 
what account should the lost time be charged to? When 
work does come in is it right that any proportion of that 
lost time should be charged as part of the cost of doing the 
work? If not, how does the printer recoup himself and 
show a better balance-sheet in running, say, half time unless 
he charges an unusual profit? ” 

The painter estimates his time and paint and brushes, 
adds his profit and is content. The artist puts his soul in 
his work and his price is that at which he values himself 
and the years of toil that have perfected his genius. 
Between these two extremes the graphic arts ebb and flow 
in dealing with the buying public. 


Backbone. 


A great need of the craft is backbone. The exhorta- 
tions to install cost systems, in which we have as pioneer 
and member of the chorus sang the song lustily for the last 
few years, are well enough. When a man knows his costs 
there is no excuse for his doing work without a profit. But 
there is the old desire to get the job by hook or by crook. 
This imp is always present and urging “ Cut those figures; 
they are all right, but, something will occur while the job is 
running that will allow you to make even. It never hap- 
pened before, but it will this time; so cut, get the job and 
keep the office going.” The tempter’s plea is especially 
strong, because it is in keeping with life-long practice, and 
old habits die hard. But this one must be put to rest if a 


cost system is to accomplish more than a tithe of what is 


possible. To know that one is taking work at a loss is 
worse than to do it in a state of blissful ignorance. There 
is the mental distress of knowing that a job is going 
through which will, barring a miracle, prove a loser, and 
the pricks of conscience that tell one this is a transaction 
that would be reprobated in a competitor. These consti- 
tute part of the ogre worry that enervates more than work. 
As is usually the case, this dallying with what is straight- 
forward and right is very poor business. If the job hap- 
pens to be a large one, while it is being done it may be the 
means of preventing the securement of profitable work. If 
an attempt is made to get even by “skimping,” there is 
likely to be dissatisfaction and a disgruntled customer on 
the rampage, which is about as direful a single-handed 


calamity as could befall a printery in the competitive field. 
Trimming a correctly made estimate is a bad business in 
the concrete and in the abstract is ethically wrong. 


How Much Type Can a Printer Set? and How Long 
Should It Take Him to Set a Business Card 
or Bill-head? ‘ 

Anthony Laurie, of New York city, wants to know how 
many ems a compositor can set in an hour, straight matter, 
also a two-thirder, and what is the average time it takes 
to set both a business card and bill-head of, say, ten lines, 
all job-type. 

Answer.— Fifteen or twenty years ago when type was 
set by hand, for a day of ten hours the printer who dis- 
tributed his case and set and corrected six thousand ems 
was doing work of a high average. The two-thirder was 
not expected to do any less, for some two-thirders could set 
type much faster than some journeymen. How long it 
would take printers to do this same work now we have no 
means of telling, for it depends on the amount of practice 
the compositor has in setting straight matter. Business 
cards and bill-heads may take from twenty minutes to two 
hours or more — dependent on the copy, the condition of the 
office material and the skill of the printer in being able to 
get a good effect by direct and simple typography. Some 
two-thirders are better printers than some journeymen, so 
it is not possible to make a comparison. It depends on the 
particular two-thirder or the particular journeyman who 
does the work. But printers make estimates on the time it 
will take to do work. If they bid too high they lose the 
work, if they guess too low they lose money. No one knows 
how long it will take to do a job until it is finished. You 
have the privilege of guessing and of backing your guess 
with a price, if you do a competitive business. 


The Employer’s Salary and Profits. 

Is there not a prevalent confusion of ideas as to the 
meaning of profits? Before profits accrue to employers 
they must first draw salaries for services, if they perform 
the services themselves, or, if they have ceased to be 
actively connected with their businesses, they must pay 
salaries to their substitutes. Salaries, whether for pro- 
prietors or their substitutes, must be included in costs. 
What is left, if any, after all costs have been met, are 
profits. Profit is unalloyed surplus. The advantage an 
employer has over a salaried employee is that, in addition 
to salary, he may also draw profits as compensation for the 
possible disadvantage of having to accept losses. Real 
profits in all lines of business are scarcer than is generally 
understood.— American Bulletin. 


Do Good Work — Get a Just Price. 

A man told me the other day, says the Reflector, of Jef- 
fersonville, Indiana, that he was a patron of printing-offices 
to a considerable extent. He ordered sixty thousand copies 
of a certain small job at a small office. The bill was $17. 
Some time later he placed a similar order with a large city 
firm and paid $51 for fifty thousand copies. Quite a differ- 
ence, eh? Well, one man owned a small, insignificant shop 
in the country and he will never own any other’ kind of a 
place. The other man employs a lot of people at good wages 
and he is growing — business is expanding. The man in 
the country is doing his work at cost and when his living 
is paid there is no surplus to build up with and there never 
will be. He is hurting himself and all others who would 
ask a reasonable profit for their product. The man in the 
country paid perhaps $12 to furnish stock and labor aside 
from his own, and for his work, his per cent of fuel, light, 
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water, rent, insurance, wear and tear on type and machin- 
ery, profit, etc., he got $5. It took him about three days to 
get out that job and other work had to wait on it. Indeed, 
he was a cheap worker. Possibly the city man asked too 
much because he knew that he could get it, but the other 
fellow asked too little because he didn’t. I want to make 
this point. If your work is good you must ask a fair price 
and nobody will kick. If your work is not good no price 
will be fair, so learn to do your work just a little better than 
any other fellow can do it and you will not have to take too 
low a price for it. 


No Feet to Stand on Anyway. 


A correspondent writing to THE INLAND PRINTER says 
that a good many printers take no interest in the cost 
agitation and are inclined to laugh at the troubles that 
befall the man who installs a cost system. A printer who 
bravely faces the conditions that tend to keep the trade in 
an unprofitable state and labors to find out the reasons in 
his own plant will have some trouble, but he will overcome 
them and be a bigger and a better printer and man for the 
pains he has taken. The relative positions of the two kinds 
of men are typified according to our correspondent in the 
following verses by T. A. Daly in the Catholic Standard and 
Times: 

Da Colda Feet. 


Da beggarman across da way 
Ees happy as can be; 

He laugh an’ weenk baycause he theenk 
He gotta joke on me. 


O! my, O! my, how cold eet ees 
For stan’ on deesa street! 

Da weends blow like dey gona freeze 
Da shoes upon your feet. 


1 nevva see een deesa town 
So fierce da weentra storm ; 
I keepa hoppin’ up an’ down 
For mak’ my feeta warm. 


But beggarman across da way 
He stan’ against da wall, 
So like eet was a summer day ; 

He ees no cold at all. 


Ees justa box een fronta heem 
For hold hees teena cup, 
But he bayhava so eet seem 
A stove for warm heem up. 


An’ evra time he look .an’ see 
How colda man am I, 

He justa weenk an’ laugh at me 
So like he gona die! 


An‘ so I leave dees fruita stan’ 
An’ walka ’cross da street 
For see how ees dees beggarman 
Can keep so warma feet. 


I look, an’ dere I see da legs 
Dat prop heem by da wall 

Ees notheeng more dan wooden pegs — 
He got no feet at all! 


Eef colda feet should mak’ you swear 
An’ growl so bad as me, 

I bat your life you would no care 
So mooch eef you could see 


Da beggarman across da way, 
So happy as can be, 

Dat laugh an’ weenk baycause he theenk 
He gotta joke on me! 
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Chicago Franklinites Dine. 


More than three hundred persons participated in the 
sixth annual festivity of the Ben Franklin Club of Chicago, 
which was held on the evening of March 18, at the Audito- 
rium Hotel. The program of songs bore the legend “Ladies’ 
Night,” and the attendance of the fair sex justified the 
committee taking the chance. By general consent the affair 
was declared the best ever held by the club, the one feature 
that did not come up to expectation being the chorus- 
singing. 

Thomas M. Ball was toastmaster and managed the feast- 
of-reason end of the evening with his usual aplomb and 
finesse. He spoke of the work of the club when introducing 
its president and chief sponsor, W. J. Hartman. That gen- 

















THOMAS M. BALL, TOASTMASTER. 


tleman reminded his hearers of the immense influence of 
the printed page and referred to the high position the 
industry occupied in Chicago, when measured by the volume 
and material value of its product. He outlined modern 
Franklinism, saying that all the printer wants is a fair 
price, so that he may ride in automobiles as well as his cus- 
tomers. 

Mrs. Henry Solomon, honorary president of Chicago 
Council of Jewish Women, spoke of “ Woman in the Civic 
Life.” She said that in Chicago women constituted the 
leisure class, and it was logical and proper that they should 
be in the forefront in such works as beautifying the city, 
looking after the interests of the defective and dependent, 
and exerting their great influence for the general uplift. 
Mrs. Solomon remarked that she had attended like gather- 
ings of followers of other industries, and noticed that they 
all disavowed owning automobiles, so she was interested in 
knowing who really own the luxurious vehicles that are to 
be seen everywhere. 

The Very Rev. Francis C. Kelley, D. D., president of 
Catholic Church Extension Society and editor of Extension 
magazine, was assigned the hackneyed subject, “ Ben Frank- 
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lin.” The reverend gentleman got out of the beaten path 
and gave his auditors new information about the printer- 
diplomat, etc. Doctor Kelley expressed the belief that while 
Franklin was not wholly the product of his times, yet the 
stirring Revolutionary period gave him his lasting fame. 
If he were living to-day, he would in all probability be a 
journalist, as among the devotees of that profession there 
are many Franklins, but modern conditions do not encour- 
age their development. Doctor Kelley thought the reputa- 
tion of the subject of his toast would not have fared so well 
had he lived in these days of widely disseminated knowledge 
and undue haste. 

The committee displayed cosmopolitanism in arranging 
the program, for Jewess and priest were followed by Prof. 
Shailer Mathews, dean of the divinity school of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and editor of the World To-Day maga- 
zine. Dean Mathews discoursed on “ The Human Element 
in Business,” and took a roseate view of the future. Busi- 
ness was the way men did things. Conflicts that are labeled 
wars between capital and labor are not disputes between 
those elements at all, but rather conflicts between people. 
He declared that more and more men are inclined to look at 
“the other side” when engaged in controversy. Fifteen 
or twenty years ago we spoke of the “economic man.” 
Well-informed people no longer refer to the workers in that 
manner, but recognize that they are human beings. In 
Doctor Mathews’ opinion we are going to become richer 
and richer. Confidence is the foundation of business suc- 


cess, and as men grow to trust each other more, greater 
stability will be given to trade, insuring greater returns 
and ultimately a more equitable distribution of the wealth 
produced. 

President Wheeler, of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, told of what that organization had done and intended 


to do for the great inland metropolis, and the gathering dis- 
persed with the customary demonstrations that attest to an 
enjoyable evening having been spent. 


Can a Small Shop Do Work Cheaper than the Large 
Shop ? 


BY C. H. ARMSTRONG, OF WICHITA.* 


Clinging about the structure of the printing industry 
like ivy to an ancient wall is the traditional belief that the 
advantage in price-making lies with the small establish- 
ment, and to this belief are largely due the great number of 
small plants and the ready eagerness with which the ambi- 
tious workman leaves a job which pays him comfortable 
and fairly certain wages and crowds into the field of busi- 
ness with a handful of type and a platen press. 

It may not be out of order to say here that my own con- 
clusions on this question have been reached mostly by prac- 
tical experience in small shops, my own being in that class; 
hence I am holding no brief for the large shop, but merely 
stating some views that have forced themselves upon me 
while rubbing against the daily problems of business. 

Comparisons such as are invited by this topic should be 
settled by statistics, but it would be very difficult to compile 
figures which would give a definite answer, for the small 
shop is, as a rule, notoriously lacking in statistical records, 
and it is only recently that the large shops have been able 
or willing to give to the trade figures which would have a 
practical value in determining costs. 

In order to bring this matter quickly and directly before 
you, I have prepared a chart showing the monthly expendi- 
ture that one might expect to find in a shop representing 


* Paper read before the Southwestern Printers’ Cost Congress, Wichita, 


Kansas. 
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an investment of $1,000 and doing the general run of com- 
mercial printing, the business being well established, with 
enough orders coming in to keep it busy the year around 
We will presume that the work in this shop is done by the 
proprietor and an apprentice, both of whom work, as neces- 
sity may require, at all the operations of the shop, from 
typesetting to trimming and wrapping the finished job, and 
that they have an efficient system for handling work which 
will reduce waste material and waste time to the minimum. 
Any man who has the ability and industry to success- 
fully operate such a plant can command a salary of at least 
$90 per month in any city of the United States, as an 
employee, and in this case we will place the manager’s sal- 
ary at that figure; while a capable apprentice in this shop 
is certainly worth $45. 
The expenses are estimated as averages of the various 
small shops, and where some may find fault with them as 
too high, I anticipate that others of you will say they are 
too low. 
ILLUSTRATION. 

Value of plant, $1,000; operating nine hours a day. 
MONTHLY EXPENSE. 

PACE a An RAN ROTA Ce ART $ 15.00 


3.00 
13.00 


Rent 
Taxes and insurance. 

Depreciation ANG AAlerest : <<< ai0s'secc.c:00-0-0.5 bse woaees 
Light, heat, water. 


Office supplies and postage 

Telephone 

AVERTING (ANG “CONRTIONBE s 56.6:0:6 si5 05,0000 0'sa wie cic toees 
Job inks, rollers, gasoline, oils, repairs, ete 

Bad debts, spoiled work 


ee re arin weed agen $135.00 
Proprietors AalaDle NCUER. 6. saci oc ke a cele es barewe €6 wer 117 
Apprentice’s salable Nouns, ¢..:(.6serociscssssaeese sa cen 175 


The proprietor of such a shop takes orders, keeps 
accounts, collects, entertains customers, and performs all 
the fifty-seven varieties — and then some— of duties re- 
quired to conduct his business, besides superintending his 
shop and perhaps distributing type, making repairs, etc., 
none of this time being chargeable direct to any of his 
customers. The boy may be a very industrious youth, 
but, granting that he is the ideal apprentice, he still must 
spend considerable time in cleaning up, running occasional 
errands, handling stock, looking after the light and heat 
and answering the questions of customers while the pro- 
prietor is out, and under the most favorable conditions at 
least one-fourth of his time will be lost, leaving three- 
fourths of his time chargeable. Therefore, we have, out of 
a total number of 234 working hours each, 117 chargeable 
hours credited to the proprietor and 175 chargeable hours 
credited to the apprentice. 

Whatever reasonable method you may prefer to adopt 
for applying the overhead expense of $78 to the cost of the 
hour sold, the result will surprise you if you have never 
analyzed similar figures from your own business. The 
American Cost Commission advises distributing the over- 
head expense on the basis of pay-roll plus direct depart- 
ment expense, but keeping in mind the difficulty with which 
separate department records could be maintained in a shop 
of this character, and the further difficulty of keeping sepa- 
rate the time which the proprietor spends in non-productive 
labor in the shop and that which he spends in office work 
and outside work, we will for convenience divide this $78 
equally between the man and the boy. This may seem like 
guesswork, but if you will investigate you will find that by 
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dividing the proprietor’s time and transferring the correct 
proportion of his salary to overhead expense, and then 
redistributing it on the pay-roll basis, you have taken a 
more complicated and more exact method, without mate- 
rially changing the hour cost in this shop. 

The proprietor’s time has then cost $90 plus one-half of 
$78, a total of $129 for 117 hours sold, or a cost of $1.10 
per hour. The boy’s time cost $45 plus one-half of $78, 
total $84 for 175 chargeable hours, or 48 cents per hour. 

FIGURES ARE MINIMUM. 

These I would regard as minimum figures in this ideal 
small shop, and I doubt if the proprietor would be safe in 
figuring so low. An increase of business, necessitating an 
increase of force, brings with it an increase of lost time 
anda greater overhead expense, and the cost per hour will 
hover near the same old figure. 

Of course, I do not ask you to accept the figures of this 
little illustration as standard in your own business, but if 
they set you to analyzing your items of expenditure, and 
your own costs, they will have helped a little to advance the 
purpose of this convention. 

The small printer who says, as you have frequently 
heard him say, “Oh, I can turn out work cheaply; my 
expense is very small,” is deluding himself. Because his 
non-chargeable time, depreciation and several other items 
of cost do not appear to stare him in the face Saturday 
night he does not realize their existence. As a matter of 
fact, the small printer has an expense as large in propor- 
tion to volume of business as his neighbor with a hundred 
thousand dollar plant, and if he sells his product at the 
absurdly low figures which have prevailed in many shops 
he does so at the expense of his own salary and profits. 

Conditions are widely different in small shops as in 
large ones. Better facilities, better workmen, better man- 
agement, a more regular volume of work, are all factors 
which help to keep down costs, but I do not believe that any 
small-shop proprietor can analyze his own business along 
the lines given in this illustration and then go out and sell 
composition for 50 or 60 cents an hour and presswork for 
25 to 40 cents an hour without realizing in his own soul 
that he is robbing himself and is an unhonored philan- 
thropist, donating the results of his toil to others. 

REFLECTION WILL DISSIPATE DREAM. 

Now if the proprietor-printer has absorbed some ideas 
of this sort into his system, let him reflect when he spends 
an hour jogging and padding a job that in the big shop this 
work is done by a girl who draws perhaps 15 cents an hour; 
when he is making ready a job on his press let him recol- 
lect that in the big shop this work is done by a man whose 
wages are perhaps two-thirds the amount our proprietor- 
friend should draw, and a few hours spent in such reflec- 
tion will tend to dissipate the dream that he can take work 
at prices away below those of the big shop and still‘buy a 
building lot with the profit on each order. 

The future of the small shop is not by any means hope- 
less. There are many customers who prefer to deal directly 
with the man who does the work. There are also lines of 
printing in which a capable small printer can specialize 
and build up a profitable trade. The newspaper-job shop 
in the smaller town has a field all its own and it should be 
a profitable one. And then there are men who can not work 
successfully for other men and who are at their best when 
then can do their own work in their own way. There are 
many reasons for the existence of the small shop, but cer- 
tainly the man who goes into such an enterprise should go 
with his eyes wide open to the conditions existing in this 
business. 
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For the intelligent, capable printer to do business on a 
basis which leaves out of consideration the value of his own 
time and the importance of his reputation as a successful 
man in the community is to start on a road that leads to 
humiliation and financial distress, and yet the procession 
of men who have done this is pitifully long. They have for 
years paid a profit to their employees, the supply man and 
the landlord, but none to themselves. 

We of the small shops have traveled in the dark long 
enough. Let us make the best use possible of the light that 
is being shed upon the questions of cost and efficiency so 
that we may walk with sure footing in the future. 


One International Organization. 


For several years there have been sporadic efforts to 
establish one international organization for employing 
printers. Now a positive move has been made in that direc- 
tion, and another step is in contemplation, which will 
develop at the Cost Commission meeting to be held in New 
York. At the last cost congress the commission was 
instructed to investigate and report on the subject. Since 
then the officers of the United Typothetz have been prose- 
cuting a vigorous campaign to gather in members and 
organize new Typothete. A measure of success has 
attended this campaign, but there are printers who seri- 
ously object to the Typothete for one reason or another. 
Some contend that this feeling is strong enough to pre- 
clude the Typothetz being a success as an international 
organization. Of course President Lee and his colleagues 
dissent from this view. It is but proper to say that in all 
this clash of opinion there is little if anything of bitterness 
— that all are imbued with the idea that an international 
organization is needed and must be formed. 

Among those who doubt the availability of the Typoth- 
ete to fill the gap are many Franklin Club men. And 
prominent among these is William J. Hartman, of Chicago. 
During February Mr. Hartman sent out about one hundred 
circulars asking the recipients to attend a meeting in Chi- 
cago for the purpose of discussing the feasibility of form- 
ing a national organization. ; 

The meeting was held at the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, 
Illinois, on Saturday, March 18. Besides Mr. Hartman and 
John J. Miller, of Chicago, the following cities were repre- 
sented: R. F. Deacon, of St. Louis, who represented that 
city as well as Springfield, Sedalia, and Joplin, Missouri; 
M. C. Rotier, Herman H. Beyer, Paul M. Nahmers and Ber- 
nard Cannon, Milwaukee; H. C. Wedekemper and H. C. 
Shanks, Louisville; and H. R. Curtis, St. Paul. In calling 
the meeting to order Mr. Hartman said he had thirty replies 
to his circular from other cities, and, with the exception of 
Des Moines and Minneapolis, all were in favor of a new 
international organization. The discussion that followed 
took a wide range. One gentleman said the Typothetz was 
the logical and practical solution of the organization’s 
problem. Another was just as sure that, to have anything 
with a prospect of success, connection with the Typothetze 
should be avoided. Some wanted to embrace supplymen, 
others to leave them in the outer darkness; practically all 
would taboo the “ labor question.” 

Before adjournment for lunch, a proposition was made 
to proceed with the organization of an international asso- 
ciation, and it seemed to be favorably received. When the 
gentlemen reassembled after lunch Mr. Hartman opposed 
the proposal on the ground that it would be unfair to the 
other organizations to move so rapidly. This view found 
favor, for the meeting adopted the following: 

“That it is the sense of this meeting that one inter- 
national organization be formed of the employing printers 
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of the United States, Mexico and Canada, the purposes of 
which shall be: 

“(a) To encourage a spirit of friendly relationship 
between all employing printers and allied trades throughout 
the country; to secure concert of action for the general 
improvement and betterment of the printing trade; and to 
spread this influence internationally through the establish- 
ment of local organizations. 

“(b) To meet at stated periods for discussion and dis- 
semination of reliable information relative to the best meth- 
ods of conducting the printing business from the standpoint 
of practical experience and the demands of approved busi- 
ness ethics. 

“(c) To create a wider knowledge of the elements of 
cost and what constitutes a proper remuneration for the 
service rendered, to the end that competition may be more 
honorable and just, therefore more satisfactory. 

“(d) To at no time in discussion attempt to regulate 
its membership in the matter of labor control, or price of 
printing; the organization to be purely a social, protective 
and educational institution. 

“(e) To employ experts to install the ‘ Standard Cost- 
finding System’— uniform in its application—in the offices 
of the employers. 

“(f) To maintain a credit bureau for the collection and 
dissemination of credit information. 

“(g) To create a permanent legislative council to look 
after the interests of the industry in all legislative matters. 

“(h) To foster, maintain and further the formation of 
mutual fire-insurance companies for the printing and allied 
industries. 

“(i) To adopt one standard code of ethics and trade 
customs. 

“(k) To bring about and establish better trade rela- 
tions between all the interests involved. 

“(1) To establish a court of honor to which can be 
referred any problem that may arise in the regular way of 
business.” 

This resolution was ordered sent to all employing print- 
ers’ associations for action and comment. Replies should be 
sent to the Chairman of the International Cost Congress, 
J. A. Morgan, 11 South Water street, Chicago, Illinois. 

The Executive Committee of the Cost Commission con- 
templates holding a meeting in New York for the purpose 
of discussing and investigating the feasibility of forming 
one international organization, and those attending the Chi- 
cago gathering are going to be heard. On motion of Messrs. 
Curtis and Deacon, Mr. Hartman was instructed to urge 
and secure the attendance of representatives of Ben Frank- 
lin clubs when the clans gather in New York, which at this 
writing is expected to be held about the middle of April. 
Chairman J. A. Morgan said the Executive Committee had 
no program; it would be content if it were successful in 
solving the problem after listening to the chief officers of 
existing organizations, all of whom had been invited to the 
parley. 





** RECENT TENDENCIES IN MARINE PAINTING. ”’ 


Birge Harrison, himself a painter, reviews in the April 
Scribner’s some “ Recent Tendencies in Marine Painting,” 
and illustrates his article with reproductions of some of 
the best work of Winslow Homer, Waugh, Dougherty, 
Carlsen and others. 





IF a laborer wishes to bring forth a finished product he 
must first perfect his tools— Confucius. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing 
and allied industries will be published under this heading. Items 
for this department should be sent before the tenth day of the 
month. 


Working for Civic Improvements. 

The Third Assembly District Council of Queen’s County 
Allied Printing Trades recently memorialized the local civic 
bodies to join in an effort to bring about better facilities for 
pleasure and enjoyment in Forest Park, New York. The 
printers want drinking-fountains, park benches, paths, 
playgrounds for children, better lighting facilities, comfort 
stations and an athletic field. 


The Old and the New in Advertising. 

An interesting lecture was recently delivered before the 
Poor Richard Club of Philadelphia, by Justin McCarthy, 
advertising manager of the Brooklyn Store of that city. 
Using lantern-slides, Mr. McCarthy contrasted the old 
advertising methods with those of to-day. Photographs of 
advertisements taken from newspapers of a hundred years 
ago were shown, giving an idea of the progress made dur- 
ing the century. 


Freight Trains for Second-class Matter. 

According to a dispatch from Washington, Postmaster- 
General Hitchcock has worked out a scheme for trans- 
porting magazines and bulky second-class mail matter by 
fast freight instead of postal cars. It is stated that Mr. 
Hitchcock, through this plan, hopes to save the department 
a considerable sum of money annually, although officials 
admit the service will be inferior and that publishers will 
have to make earlier delivery to the postoffice. 


Evolution of Typography. 

E. George Lindstrom, president of Jamestown Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 105, recently addressed the Methodist 
Brotherhood in First M. E. Church, Jamestown, New York, 
on “Evolution of Typography.” In a surprisingly con- 
densed form, Mr. Lindstrom traversed the field of record- 
ing thought in the earliest known periods down to the pres- 
ent time, concluding with a definition of the terms “ print- 
er’s devil,” “hell-box,” “live stone,” “dead stone” and 
“ type-lice.” 


Tramp Printers Make Home in Vault. 

Two tramp printers — George Chambers and Michael 
Tierney — from Buffalo, struck Sparkhill, New York, last 
November, and when their money gave out, they looked 
around for the cheapest lodging-place. Going to the Rock- 
land Cemetery, they selected the Tabor family vault as 
a desirable resting-place, on account of the advantages 
afforded in the way of seclusion and uninterrupted quiet. 
With scraps of carpet their bed was made on two moldy 
coffins, and the back doors of benevolent housewives in the 
neighborhhood solved the question of a dining-room for 
their new and exclusive hotel. According to the New York 
Tribune, Justice Bauer, of Nyack, was not satisfied with 
the selection made by the printers (probably believing that 
the dampness of the vault was a menace to their health) 
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and recently ordered a change of climate for three months. 
Mr. Chambers will rusticate at the Kings county peniten- 
tiary, and the Rockland county jail was chosen as the most 
suitable health resort for Mr. Tierney. 


In Memory of Editor Bohn. 

The Hotel World, published at Chicago, recently devoted 
an entire number to the memory of its late editor, John J. 
Bohn, who on February 21 was killed by a speeding auto- 
mobile. On the editorial page of the memoriam number, 
appeared an article written by Mr. Bohn for the issue in 
which his death was announced. The editorial offered 
advice to hotel men on how to achieve greater success. The 
number also contained the funeral oration by Dr. M. M. 
Mangasarian and tributes from many friends, as well as 
letters to members of the bereaved family. Mr. Bohn had 
been editor of the Hotel World since 1885. 


Rider Withdrawn. 

The rider tacked on to the Postoffice Appropriation Bill, 
raising the postal rates on magazines and periodicals 3 
cents a pound, met such a storm of disapproval from the 
people and their progressive representatives that it was 
withdrawn in order that the appropriation bill might be 
passed before adjournment. Senator Cummins had given 
notice that he proposed to talk the bill to death if the rider 
were insisted on, and the administration retreated grace- 
fully, the rider being replaced by a resolution calling for a 
full investigation of the Postoffice Department, especially 
in reference to second-class matter. 


Haverhill Employing Printers Organize. 


Under the name of Haverhill Master Printers’ Associa- 
tion, the commercial printers of Haverhill, Massachusetts, 
and vicinity have united for the improvement of conditions 
surrounding the trade in that territory. Practically every 
printing-house in Haverhill has been enrolled in the mem- 
bership of the new organization, and it is intended that the 
association shall collect for its members reliable informa- 
tion relative to the best methods of conducting the printing 
industry from the standpoint of practical experience, and 
protect the interests of its members and their customers 
through the establishment of a correct knowledge of the 
elements of cost. 


‘* Safety ’’ Paper to Prevent Check-raising. 


Crooks are to receive a severe setback if a new inven- 
tion in paper will do what is claimed for it. According to 
a dispatch in the Paper Dealer, the Wisconsin Bankers’ 
Association has made arrangements with paper manufac- 
turers to make paper which is said to resist all efforts at 
check-raising. It is stated that if this paper is touched by 
a sharp instrument or acid after it is written upon it 
becomes discolored, or otherwise shows immediately that 
an effort has been made to tamper with the writing. The 
new paper is to be used for all bank drafts and bank checks 
of members of the association and will bear a water-mark 
and emblem of that organization. 


Remarkable Pluck of a Press Feeder. 

The following item is taken from the New York Press 
of March 14, and is reprinted here because of the remark- 
able pluck shown by a boy of sixteen who had been severely 
injured while feeding a printing-press: 

“When an ambulance was carrying William Hall, six- 
teen years old, his right arm torn after being caught in a 
printing-press, to Bellevue Hospital last night, the boy 
leaned out of the rear of the wagon, waved his left hand to 
his companions in the printing-shop, No. 142 East Twenty- 
fifth street, and called cheerily he soon would be back. His 
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smile and pluckiness remained with him in the hospital, 
even when the surgeons told him he would have to lose his. 
arm. 

“ Hall was operating a press when his arm was caught 
in the machinery and drawn in up to the elbow. Other 
employees backed up the press, released the boy and called 
an ambulance. When Doctor Biram arrived he found Hall 
smiling and assuring his frightened companions he was all 
right, although two of the boy’s fingers had been cut off 
and his arm torn terribly.” 


Stamp-envelope Contract Let. 


On March 9 Postmaster-General Hitchcock affixed his 
signature to the contract for the manufacture and printing 
of stamped envelopes and stamped newspaper wrappers. 
The contract is for four years and was made with Myron C. 
Taylor, president of the Mercantile Corporation, of New 
York city. The Tou Velle Bill, prohibiting the Government 
from printing names and addresses on stamped envelopes,. 
passed the lower house of Congress by practically a unani- 
mous vote, but failed to reach a vote in the Senate, and the 
Postmaster-General was therefore left free to close the con- 
tract for another four-year term. 


Seeking New Ideas. 

E. W. Houser, president of the well-known Barnes- 
Crosby Company, of Chicago, sailed for Europe on March 2 
on the Amerika. His itinerary includes Berlin, Vienna, 
Munich, Leipsic, Paris and London, which will afford him: 
an opportunity to investigate the development of color- 
plate making, in which he is particularly interested. Mr. 
Houser served as chairman of the Central West Photo- 
engravers’ Cost Congress, and intends to embrace this 
opportunity to look into the business methods prevailing 
across seas in the engraving and allied industries. His 
friends expect him to return about the end of April. 


Some Salt Lake City Toasts. 


Employing printers of Salt Lake City gave a banquet at 
the Commercial Club on March 4, at which the following 
interesting toasts were given: 

“ Why ‘ Old Crow’ Increases the Efficiency of Linotype: 
Metal,” by W. G. Romney. 

“Why Brigham Young Built the Lake So Far from 
Town,” by D. R. Lyon. 

“Why the Printers of Ogden Closed the Gambling 
Houses,” by A. L. Scoville. 

“Why Do ‘Supply Men’ Always Smoke Cigarettes? ” 
by R. V. Brown. 

“Do Peach Skins Make Good Covers for Magazines? ” 
by Jess Earl. 

“Should Compositors Take Shooting-sticks on a Hunt- 
ing Trip? ” by H. W. Dennett. 

“Should a Demi-tasse be Furnished the Front Office 
Working Overtime? ” by C. P. Jennings. 

J. A. Morgan, of Chicago, chairman of the Printers” 
International.Cost Congress, and F. I. Ellick, of Omaha, 
who were returning from the Pacific Coast Cost Congress, 
held at Portland, Oregon, were the guests of honor. “ What 
the International Cost Congress Has Done” was inter- 
estingly shown by Mr. Morgan, and Mr. Ellick spoke on 
““ Elementary Cost-finding Systems.” 


** Devils’? Together — Now Political Opponents. 

Down in Mississippi two old-time printers — Dr. Frank 
E. Smith and J. W. Power — who served their printer’s 
“ devilship ” together and afterward worked side by side as- 
journeyman printers, are lined up against each other as. 
contenders for the office of secretary of state. Both worked 
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on the old Jackson Clarion, which was the property of Mr. 
Power’s father, and which afterward was merged with the 
Ledger. It is said that they always have been and still are 
close personal friends. 


Pressmen to Meet at Home. 

The next annual convention of the International Print- 
ing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union will be held at Rogers- 
ville, Tennessee, near Hale Springs, the location of the 
Pressmen’s International Sanatorium and Technical School, 
now in course of building. Work on the separate structures 
is nearing completion, and it is expected that by June, 
the month of the convention, the institution will present an 
interesting study for the delegates who will come from all 
parts of the United States and Canada. 


Printers ‘‘ Playing by Ear. ”’ 

In a recent issue of the Wichita (Kan.) Eagle appeared 
two stories of a pair of Wichita’s young ladies, with pho- 
tograph reproductions. But the cuts got mixed in the hands 
of the make-up, with the result that each appeared in the 
wrong story and over the wrong name. In making an 
explanation the editor says: 

“In making up a paper, the make-up man has proofs of 
the pictures, ‘ guide-lines’ and ‘ cut-lines,’ all contrived as 
an insurance against errors, but there are sometimes com- 
binations of circumstances which no insurance protects. 
Railroads provide their trains with red lights, and whistles, 
and bells, and air-brakes, and many other methods of insur- 
ing against accidents; yet railroad accidents are not rare. 
Instead of following cut-proof and guide-line directions 
like a musician reading music, printers and make-up men 
have a habit, when they are in a hurry, of ‘ playing by 
ear.’ ” 

Newspaper Strike at Chicago. 

Journeyman printers employed on the Hearst news- 
papers in Chicago went on strike late in February because 
of the refusal of the management to pay operators on the 
basis of a 13%-em column. The Chicago American and the 
Chicago Examiner, the papers affected, recently changed 
their system of wage payments to conform with the con- 
tract made some time ago with the local American Pub- 
lishers’ Association, of which they are members. This con- 
tract calls for a bonus system on the Linotype. The col- 
umns of these two papers are 12%9 picas wide, and the 
management offered to pay on a basis of 13-picas measure- 
ment, but the chapel and executive committee of the local 
union, backed by the president, decided that 13% picas con- 
stituted the minimum newspaper measurement for Chicago. 
The managers then agreed to place in escrow an amount 
equivalent to the difference in measurement until a decision 
could be secured from the standing board. But this was 
refused and an ultimatum issued to pay the demands or the 
men would strike... The management would not accede, 
claiming the action to be most arbitrary and in direct viola- 
tion of the agreement to arbitrate all differences. The men 
thereupon struck. As the Examiner was able to issue only 
four pages the following morning, all other morning papers 
were limited to the same number of pages, in accordance 
with an agreement between members of the Publishers’ 
Association. Four pages were also issued by all evening 
newspapers. ; 

Declaring the strike “ unauthorized, illegal and without 
warrant,” President Lynch, of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, ordered the men back to work immedi- 
ately. A meeting of the local union was called and in con- 
sideration of the attitude of President Lynch the men were 
ordered to resume work at once. The meeting passed a 
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motion requesting President Lynch to come to Chicago and 
take charge of the matter. 

While the strike was not ordered by either the local or 
international unions, it had the unanimous sanction of the 
executive committee and president of Chicago Typograph- 
ical Union, No. 16, who claimed it was a case of nonpay- 
ment of wages, thereby giving the chapel full power to act. 

The matter is now in the hands of the International offi- 
cers for adjustment. 


Eclipse Electrotype & Engraving Company of Cleve- 
land Announces Its Removal to Larger Quarters. 
The Eclipse Electrotype & Engraving Company, of 

Cleveland, Ohio, has been compelled to move to larger 

premises owing to increase of business. On March 6 the 

company began sending out post-cards announcing that the 
move would be made on the first day of April. The last 
card was mailed on March 30. The series is reproduced 
herewith. A special and interesting feature of this method 
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POST-CARDS ANNOUNCING THE REMOVAL OF THE ECLIPSE ELECTROTYPE 
& ENGRAVING COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Each card is a caricature of a member of the staff. 


of advertising is that each card contains a caricature of 
some member of the company’s staff. If the company 
keeps on expanding at this rate it will have to get out six 
months in advance with its cards for the next move if it 
proposes to immortalize its attaches in a similar manner. 


A Boost for Cleaner ‘‘ Copy.”’ 

The Ben Franklin Club of Minneapolis has heartily 
sanctioned the educational campaign recently launched by 
the Minnesota Bankers’ Association. It is contended that 
printers are confronted with an almost “ insurmountable 
wall of ignorance” in the “copy” of many customers, and 
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that as the printer is held responsible for grammar and 
spelling, the bankers’ efforts in behalf of better education 
will be especially welcomed by printing-trades craftsmen. 


A Goose Farm Prospectus. 


H. G. Bogart, president of the Artcraft Company, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, takes exception to the credit given to 
Hancock Brothers, of San Francisco, in the article in the 
February INLAND PRINTER, by Miss Virginia Fish, on 
“ Humor in Advertising.” 

In 1909, as stated, when the Artcraft concern was oper- 
ating the Central Engraving Company, it copyrighted and 
issued a very finely executed booklet prospectus of a “ Goose 
Farm.” It was embossed in gold, printed in colors and tints 
and well illustrated with all the humorous bits that Miss 
Fish says she missed in the Hancock version. In justice to 
Hancock Brothers it must be said that this prospectus has 
been copied in various publications and so has become com- 
mon property. The blotters that Hancock Brothers got out 
weré written up without their knowledge or consent. It was 
a good thing and they passed it along. At any rate the Art- 
craft, erstwhile the Central Engraving Company, created 
it, and we are glad they did and we are sure that Hancock 
Brothers are glad and we know that Miss Fish is, for every 
one has made a little on the deal, and the Artcraft Com- 
pany has this notice which it might not have gotten, any- 
way at this time, out of a job that was printed in 1909. 
Send along some more samples, Brother Hancock. 


CLEVELAND, Onto, February 20, 1911. 


The Inland Printer, 120 Sherman street, 
Chicago, Illinois: 

GENTLEMEN,— The article in your February num- 
ber regarding the ‘ Goose Farm Prospectus,” which 
was used as advertising material by Hancock Bros., 
makes us feel as though we had met an old friend. 
We published this matter in practically the same 
form in 1909. So far as we know it was original 
with us, but it does seem strange that any one else 
would get so near to this idea without some special 
inspiration. We agree with Hancock Bros. that it is 
good advertising, and are glad to learn that it has 
lost none of its effectiveness by being published a 
second time. If this is original with the party fea- 
turing the advertising in your magazine, we have no 
objection, but we would consider it rather nervy. to 
draw their inspiration from a former publication and 
feature it in such a prominent way as publication in 
your magazine is bound to secure. 

With malice toward none and charity toward all, 
we are, Very truly yours, 

THe ARTCRAFT COMPANY, 
H. G. Bogart, President. 

P. S.— We are mailing a copy as published by 
us in 1909, at which time we were operating the 
Central Engraving Company. 


Printers’ Union to Join Chamber of Commerce. 


The Colorado Springs (Col.) Typographical Union has 
decided to make application for membership in the Chamber 
of Commerce of that city. This probably is the first 
instance of a trade union taking the position that it would 
be desirable formally to join forces with commercial bodies 
in the upbuilding of a municipality, and the action of Colo- 
rado Springs printers may be the means of starting a new 
movement which will open a broader field of usefulness for 
union-labor organizations. At a regular meeting ‘on March 
5 the printers adopted the following preamble and resolu- 
tion: 

WHEREAS, The various civic bodies of Colorado Springs have recently 
amalgamated and formed themselves into one central organization called 
the Colorado Springs Chamber of Commerce, whose object is the upbuilding 
and betterment of the whole community, membership wherein is urged on 
all individuals, corporations and organizations who desire this community 
to take rank with cities of similar resources throughout the country; be it 

Resolved, That Colorado Springs Typographical Union, No. 82, desiring 
to remain in the forefront of progressive movements in this city, and 
realizing its obligations to its members and their families, hereby decrees, 
in regular meeting assembled, that the officers of this union be instructed 
to make immediate application for membership in said Colorado Springs 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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General Notes. 


THE California House of Representatives recently passed a bill requiring 
that the state printer be appointed by the governor. 

AT a recent meeting of the Boston Typographical Union, the proposed 
increase of postal rates on magazines was condemned and woman suffrage 
approved. 

AccorDING to recent dispatches, the Tennessee legislature will be asked 
to vote an annual appropriation of from $10,000 to $25,000 to assist in 
maintaining the printing pressmen’s international home at Hale Springs, 
Tenn. 

OvuLLa & Morrow, Anderson, S. C., have taken over the printing depart- 
ment of the Printing & Stationery Company, that city, and have merged 
their business with their own, which is one of the largest and* most sub- 
stantial in the State. 

THE Government Printing Office will have little trouble hereafter in 
collecting accounts from senators and representatives who want their 
speeches printed for distribution among constituents. Provision was made 
in the last session of Congress for deducting the amount from monthly 
salaries when payment was refused. 

Unper the auspices of the Canadian Press Association, a conference of 
Western Ontario employing printers was held at Guelph recently to discuss 
the cost system. Hal B. Donly, of the Simcoe Reformer, and John M. 
Imrie, of the Printer and Publisher, Toronto, instructed those in attend- 
ance on the new system adopted at the annual meeting last spring. 


THE suit of the Valley Paper Company, of Massachusetts, against Pub- 
lic Printer Donnelly was cCismissed recently by Justice Gould of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Supreme Court. Charges had been brought by the paper 
concern alleging favoritism in awarding contracts for paper at the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. In denying the injunction sought, the court declared 
the charges had no foundation. 


THE Federal Bank Note Company is a new Chicago concern. L. G. 
Muller, well known as a contributor to the Chicago Tribune on the subject 
of salesmanship, is at the head of the new organization. H. A. Planz, 
who for thirty years was vice-president of the Western Bank Note Company, 
is vice-president and treasurer, and H. R. Planz is secretary. The company 
will do a_ general lithographing and steel-plate engraving business. Its 
offices are located at 620-626 Federal street. 


Mr. CHARLES E. MANDELICK, who has occupied an important position for 
many years in the general office of the Sprague Electric Company, New York 
city, as commercial and sales engineer, and also a specialist on motor appli- 
cations and special electric control of printing-press machinery, is now 
connected with the Charles Schweinler Press, of New York city, the largest 
plant of its kind, devoted exclusively to the production of monthly maga- 
zines and weekly periodicals of large circulation. 


Recent Incorporations. 

The Spartanburg Printing Company, Spartanburg, S. C. Capital, $6,000. 
S. A. Nettles, president. 

Keystone Press, St. Paul, Minn. 
F. A. Stewart, J. Reiter, G. W. Taylor. 

Hirth Publishing Company, Columbia, Mo. 
porators: W. Hirth, L. Hirth, B. C. Clark. 

Fisher & Klein Printing Company, Chicago, Ill. _ Capital, $2,500. 
porators: J. Klein, A. D. Weiner, C. M. Sly. 

Chronicle Publishing Company, Lexington, Ky. 
porators: E. D. Veach, T. M. Owsley, J. Krum. 

Les Sports Publishing Company, Newark, N. J. Capital, $50,000. 
porators: M. S. Borden, W. H. Borden, C. J. Smith. 

The Granger Mercantile Company, Granger, Tex. Capital, $30,000. 
Incorporators: J. B. Murrah, R. H. Murrah, W. L. Lee. 

Pearson & Marsh, Inc. (printing and publishing), Boston, Mass. 
tal, $50,000. Incorporators: J. A. Marsh, J. D. Pearson. 

The Petroleum Publishing Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Incorporators: W. D. O’Neill, C. B. O’Neill, J. S. Leahy. 

Utility Printing & Publishing Company, New York city. 
$50,000. Incorporators: C. A. Lewis, J. J. O’Brien, W. D. Steele. 

Eaton & Gettinger (printing and engraving), New York city. 
$50,000. Incorporators: L. E. Eaton, W. Gettinger, F. B. Howard. 

Temple Printing & Office Appliance Company, Temple, Tex. Capital, 
$7,700. Incorporators: J. F. Crouch, W. E. Matthews, A. C. Bristow. 

Richmond Historical Publishing Corporation, Richmond, Va. Capital, 
$19,000. Incorporators: R. L. Freear, L. B. Freear, W. B. Kimberlay. 

Moreau Brothers, Freehold (printing and publishing), Trenton, N. J. 
Capital, $10,000. Incorporators: A. L. Moreau, A. Moreau, M. E. Moreau. 

E. H. Beach Company (printers and publishers), East Orange, N. J. 
Capital, $50,000. Incorporators: H. H. Picking, C. O. Geyer, F. E. Ruggles. 


Capital, $10,000. Incorporators: 


Capital, $20,000. Incor- 
Incor- 
Capital, $11,000. Incor- 


Incor- 


Capi- 
Capital, $5,000. 


Capital, 


Capital, 


The Harrison Printing & Advertising Company, Union City, Ind. Capi- 
tal, $10,000. Incorporators: D. Harrison, W. E. Harrison, M. B. Harrison. 


Chattanooga 
Capital, $5,000. 
Shepherd. 

Polytechnic Collegians’ Corporation (printing and publishing), New York 
city. Capital, $100,000. Incorporators: J. T. Westernman, W. H. Jewell, 
A. J. Sullivan. 


The Phoenix Printing Company, Columbus, Ohio. Capital, $60,000. 
Incorporators: F. P. Merritt, F. C. Richter, J. C. Spangler, G. B. Nutter, 
E. W. Brinker. 


Long Island Democrat Company 
N. Y. Capital, $25,000. Incorporators: H. S. 
J. C. Rushmore. 

The Social Labor Publishing Company, Charleston, W. Va. Capital, 
$5,000. Incorporators: D. R. Draper, J. F. Lewis, P. N. Wiggins, G. Gehr- 
ken, C. H.,. Boswell. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Electrotype & Engraving Compatiy, 
Davies, W. H. 


Incorporators: W. S. Griscom, W. H. 


(printing and publishing), Jamaica, 
Rushmore, D. N. Raynor, 
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This department is exclusively for paid busi 
ments of advertisers, and for paid descriptions of articles, 
hinery and products recently introduced for the use of print- 
ers and the printing trades. Responsibility for all statements 
published hereunder rests with the advertiser solely. 





TAPLEY ADJUSTABLE HAND-TRUCKS. 

The J. F. Tapley Company, of 531 West Thirty-seventh 
street, New York city, announces that its platform adjust- 
able hand-truck should not be confused with the Miller 
Truck Company, of Philadelphia. The J. F. Tapley Com- 
pany owns and manufactures hand-trucks vastly different 
from the Miller Incline Truck. 





INKMAKERS ESTABLISH NEW BRANCH. 

The Sigmund Ullman Company, the printing-ink manu- 
facturer, has established a branch at 104 St. Clair avenue, 
N. W., Cleveland, Ohio. This has been made necessary on 
account of the constantly increasing business of this well- 
known concern. The new branch is fully equipped and well 
organized and a large patronage is anticipated by the com- 


pany. 





THE “HUMANA” AUTOMATIC FEEDER. 


Mr. C. T. Smith announces his recent connection with 
Mr. Matthias Plum, of Newark, New Jersey, as Western 
sales manager, with offices at 1508 Fisher building, Chicago. 
Mr. Plum manufactures an automatic feed for job presses 
known as the “Humana” automatic feeder. Either Mr. 
Smith or Mr. Plum will be glad to supply full particulars 
to any printer interested in adding to his equipment an 
automatic feeder. 





BASOLIO INK AND COLOR COMPANY. 


In order to take care of its rapidly increasing business, 
the Basolio Ink and Color Company, the New York litho- 
graphic and printing inkmaker, has secured manufacturing 
property covering five city lots, 100 by 125, located at 516 
to 524 West Twenty-fifth street, that city, which will give 
the company more than forty-four thousand square feet of 
floor-space. The dry-color and ink-grinding plants will be 
greatly enlarged. The main offices will be located at the 
same address. 





C. E. M. MILLER INCLINE TRUCKS. 


An item in the March INLAND PRINTER stated that the 
interests of the Miller Truck Company, of Philadelphia, 
had been disposed of to the J. F. Tapley Company, of New 
York. This information was supposed to come from head- 
quarters, but no such deal has been executed or contem- 
plated. C. E. M. Miller manufactures incline trucks for 
showrooms and factories at 561 West Fifty-seventh street, 
New York city, and the Miller Truck Company has its busi- 
ness at 518 Cherry street, Philadelphia. These concerns 
have business connections, but are not in any way allied 


with the J. F. Tapley Company. We are glad to make this 
correction in the interests of the concerns named in avoid- 
ing confusion. 





THE PARKER, THOMAS & TUCKER PAPER COMPANY 
INCREASES ITS MEMBERSHIP. 

The Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Company, of Chi- 
cago, announces that Mr. Edward J. Schmidt, until recently 
associated with the J. W. Butler Paper Company, and who 
is president of the Bartlett State Bank, of Bartlett, Illinois, 
has purchased an interest in the company and has been 
elected vice-president. Mr. Schmidt will devote his time to 
the mill and purchasing department of the company and 
Mr. Parker will give his exclusive attention to the sales 
branch. The company has made remarkable progress in 
the two years of its existence, much of which success is due 
to each individual member being a practical paperman of 
many years’ experience. 





WINNERS OF THE AULT & WIBORG NAME CONTEST. 

In line with the announcement made by the Ault & 
Wiborg Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, for a suitable name 
to be accepted by the company for its new production 
called the “ Wonder Black ” we are now advised that nearly 
2,600 suggestions were received and the following prizes 
were awarded: 

First prize— Mr. Thomas Hardy, St. Thomas, Ont., 
Canada; name suggested: “ X. L. All,” $200. 

Second prize — Mr. John Forbes, Newark, New Jersey; 
name suggested: “ Surprise,” $100. 

Third prize — Mr. James H. Peterson, Rockville Center, 
New York; name suggested: “Kwikset,” $50. 

By reference to the special printed insert appearing in 
this journal in the front section you will note the Ault & 
Wiborg Company has made official announcement of the 
above awards. 





PERFECTED OILED TYMPAN-PAPER. 


The Robertson Paper Company, of Bellows Falls, Ver- 
ment, is placing on the market its line of oiled tympan- 
paper, made particularly for the use of printers on either 
rotary or flat presses as a tympan or draw-sheet. It is manu- 
factured with a careful regard for the exacting demands of 
this work. This paper has been on the market for a number 
of years, extensively used by the printing trade, and plans 
are now under way for a campaign of publicity to cover 
the printing field in a most thorough manner. This tympan- 
paper bears the reputation of having unusual strength to 
withstand severe strain, is of uniform thickness, requires 
no oiling, resists offset, and by its use a sharp, clean impres- 
sion can be made from type or cuts. This paper does not 
get fuzzy in use, and either side can be used with equally 
satisfactory results. The Robertson Paper Company will 
be glad to send users of presses specimens of its perfected 
tympan-paper with information as to nearest point where 
same can be obtained, together with prices, etc. 





THE WANNER MACHINERY COMPANY. 


The Wanner Machinery Company, with offices and fac- 
tory at 184-192 East Congress street, Chicago, announces: 
several new additions to its special lines, chiefly: the Allen 
Ink Vibrator and the New American Auto Falcon Job 
Platen Press. The company also carries a complete line of 
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bookbinders’ standard and special machines, together with 
sectional blocks, and new rebuilt printing machinery. Mr. 
A. F. Wanner for many years was connected with A. F. 
Wanner & Co., of 340-342 Dearborn street, Chicago. 





NEW CUTTER AND CREASER FEEDER. 

The United Printing Machinery Company, 246 Summer 
street, Boston, Massachusetts, has just placed on the mar- 
ket its new cutter and creaser feeder that can be attached 
to all sizes of cutting and creasing presses as shown in the 
accompanying illustration. This new device removes all 


danger to the operator, materially increases the output over 
the present method of hand feeding and completely solves 
the problem of waste of stock. The company will be glad 
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application. The discussion of induction-motor design pre- 
sented in a pamphlet (Bulletin 126) recently issued by the 
Crocker-Wheeler Company, of Ampere, New Jersey, is 
therefore of vital interest to every person in any way inter- 
ested in the application of motor drive to industrial machin- 
ery. It is handsomely illustrated throughout with half-tone 
engravings which show many interesting applications as 
well as presenting the details of construction of the 
machines themselves. 





NEW HAND TIME STAMP. 
The Reliable Time Stamp Company, of 1-3 West Broad- 
way, New York city, has recently placed on the market its 
new design known as the “ Reliable Hand Time Stamp,” 


UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY’S NEW CUTTER AND CREASER FEEDER. 


to hear from those interested, and information can be had 
either from the general offices at Boston or from the West- 
ern agent, Williams-Lloyd Machinery Company, 124 Fed- 
eral street, Chicago, II. 





POLYPHASE INDUCTION MOTORS. 

Improved operating conditions and increased efficiency 
have been brought about in widely different industries 
through the introduction of the polyphase induction motor. 
Its extreme simplicity of construction makes it practically 
“ fool-proof,” and the possibility of using it in connection 
with a high-tension transmission system has contributed 
materially in reducing the cost of delivered power. 

In textile mills, woodworking plants and other places 
when a small spark may easily cause an explosion or 
dangerous conflagration, squirrel-cage induction motors 
may be used with perfect safety, as their construction 
involves no sliding contacts. 

There are, however, many characteristics inherent in 
induction motors that are not found in any other machine 
in the market and that must be taken into account in apply- 
ing the motors to industrial apparatus. On the proper con- 
sideration of these features depends the success of the 


and it should be of interest to printers, engravers, electro- 
typers and allied industries where a reliable record as to 
time, correspondence, job-tickets, etc., is necessary. The 
stamp prints through a ribbon and in a straight line — 
month, date, year, minute, A.M. and P.M. The company has 
recently added an attachment to its stamp of especial 
importance to those maintaining a time or cost system. 
The manufacturer will be glad to supply further particulars 
upon request. 





IMPORTANT CHANGES IN PASSENGER DEPART- 
MENT GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 

On account of the resignation of George W. Vaux, Mr. 
Harry G. Elliott has been appointed General Passenger 
Agent at Montreal, and is succeeded in Chicago by Mr. J. D. 
McDonald as Assistant General Passenger Agent. 

Mr. McDonald has a wide acquaintance with the railway 
and newspaper fraternity, having for many years repre- 
sented his company at Buffalo as agent in charge at Niagara 
Frontier, and for the past eight years as District Passenger 
Agent at Toronto, where his territory embraced the High- 
lands of Ontario resorts, including Muskoka, Lake of Bays, 
Temagami and the Cobalt region. 

Mr. McDonald was secretary of the Entertainment Com- 
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mittee at Buffalo during the meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of General Passenger Agents there, prior to opening 
of Pan-American Exposition; was one of George T. Bell’s 
aids in looking after the General Passenger Agents at their 
Portland (Me.) trip, and also two years ago when they 
had two special trains to the Canada resorts. 

Mr. McDonald’s territory embraces what is known as 
the Western Division, being that portion of the Grand 
Trunk Railway System lying west of Detroit and Port 
Huron, and also all territory west of Chicago to the Pacific 
Coast and southwest to the Gulf of Mexico. 





VICTORIA DOUBLE-INKING GEAR. 


Mr. Frank Nossel, 38 Park Row, New York city, United 
States representative of the Victoria press, furnishes the 
following information regarding the double-inking gear 
attachment of the Victoria. It has proved itself to be the 
most perfect inking gear on to-day’s market. On the 
Victoria Press Model 5 the inking 
of the form is effected as follows: 
When the four form rollers with 
the two small steel riders are in 
contact with the main cylinder, 
they receive their charge of ink. 
Just before the moment the car- 
ridge moves downward, the two 
upper form rollers, also the small 
steel riders, are tripped by a sim- 
ple lifting device and remain in 
this position till the carriage has 

passed the 
form and_ the 
two lower ink- 
ers, which 
touch the form, 
have come. in 
contact with 
the two rota- 
ting steel dis- 
tributing roll- 
ers below the 
form. Here, 
the said riders, by coming again in contact with the two 
lower inkers, transfer their surplus of ink to the form rol- 
lers, and by this means, together with the revolving on the 
two steel distributors, the two lower inkers thus receive 
an even film of fresh ink, and whatever marks left by the 
form are taken out. On the upward journey of the car- 
riage the two riders are lifted and the two upper form 
rellers, which did not ink on the way down, are released. 
The form receives now a full charge of ink of the four 
form rollers. 

By this method the form is actually inked by six rollers, 
each going over the form only once. Practical printers will 
admit that this is the most efficient device for inking large 
and difficult tint-blocks, half-tones and color-plates at a 
single rolling. 





VICTORIA DOUBLE-INKING GEAR. 


STAR TOOL CONTEST PRIZES AWARDED. 


In compliance with the decision of the judges in the 
cover-page contest held by the Star Tool Manufacturing 
Company, the prizes have been sent to the winners. These 
prizes are very attractive, the first one consisting of three 
German-silver Star composing-sticks and one twelve-inch 
German-silver line-gage, the set enclosed in a neat case. 
The second prize consisted of the same set in brass, while 
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for the third prize the same set in nickel-plated steel was 
given. The winners are to be congratulated upon the 
results of their efforts. 





PRESSROOM SPECIALTIES BY MONTGOMERY 
BROTHERS COMPANY. 
Montgomery Brothers Company, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
announces a number: of very efficient printing-shop devices. 
Among the important accessories is its “ Economic ” Model 











“ ECGNOMIC.”? — MODEL F CYLINDER ROLLER-HOLDER. 


F Cylinder Roller Holder. This holder is manufactured to 
fit around supporting columns in the pressroom, and holds 
sixteen cylinder-press rollers. This style of roller-holder 
makes it possible to utilize space in the pressroom which 
otherwise could not be used. As shown in the illustration 
it can be attached to any column. The company also 














HAMILTON’S PLATEN-PRESS BRAKE. 


manufactures job-press roller-holders mounted on movable 
stands made of cast iron, holding rollers in perpendicular 
position. This style occupies about 12 inches of space and 
can be moved about the pressroom. The Model E Cylin- 
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der Roller Holder is made up for wall purposes, having auto- 
matic spring lock for each roller, and is made to hold twelve 
cylinder-press rollers. The Montgomery Brothers Company 
is also agent for Hamilton’s Platen Press Brake. This 
brake, as illustrated, is known to be easily controlled by 
the hand near the feeding-table, is quick and positive in 
its operation, and is so constructed as to guarantee not 
to spring the fly-wheel of the press. It is shipped with full 
instructions how to attach to job press, and greatly im- 
proves. the efficiency of a press. The concern also manu- 
factures a pressfeeder’s adjustable seat. Full particulars 
regarding any of the above print-shop devices will be 
gladly supplied by the manufacturer. 





THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY AT THE CHICAGO 
BUSINESS SHOW. 

One of the attractions at the business show recently held 
in Chicago was the exhibit of the Beckett Paper Company. 
In connection with the Chicago Embossing Company, an 
illustration of the effectiveness of the Buckeye line of cover- 
papers for catalogues, etc., was shown, an embossing 
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machine doing the demonstrating at the booth. Numerous 
designs were embossed on various cover-papers, one of 
which we show herewith in reproduction. The original was 
printed in a dark gray, on gray stock, and heavily embossed. 





THE PROGRESSIVE MONOTYPE. 


The new specimen-book of the Monotype has just been 
completed and has been sent to its many customers through- 
out the country during the present month. This book shows 
some of the most attractive roman and italic faces for book- 
work and boldfaces for catalogue and advertising work 
which have ever been offered to users of composing ma- 
chines, including quite a number of distinctive faces which 
have never before been cut in this country. 

The new book has been issued in a very attractive form, 
8% by 10% inches in size, and each of the series of faces, 
which are complete in all of the sizes from six to thirty-six 
point, inclusive, are printed on one signature. This enables 
printers and publishers to make quick and accurate com- 
parisons with all of the various point sizes of one series 
with any similar faces. The Monotype Company now offers 
upward of 850 fonts on its matrix library and has in addi- 
tion over 600 fonts of figures and a splendid variety of 
original borders and decorative ornaments. 

Some prominent New York book and magazine publish- 
ers have already made arrangements to use some of the 
new and exclusive faces in their publications. 
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This company also makes an announcement of consid- 
erable interest’ to newspaper publishers. It is the adoption 
of a matrix arrangement consisting of six alphabets, roman, 
italic, and boldface, to be used with the double-matrix fig- 
ures for inserting prices in sizes from eighteen to thirty- 
six point. A similar arrangement consisting of only four 
alphabets has been in use for some time, and the new one 
has been perfected to amply meet the requirements of large 
department-store advertisers. 

The increase in the number of machines installed in 
newspaper plants during the past year has been greater 
than at any other time and further improvements in matrix 
and other equipment to facilitate department-store adver- 
tising composition are being made. 


THE LINO-TABLER IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


An extremely difficult feat in matrix-making, requiring 
specially constructed punching machines of great precision, 
and at one time practically given up as impossible of per- 
fection, has just been successfully performed by the 
Lino-Tabler Company. ; 

As is generally known, the “ shoulder height ” on 
English-built linotype machines varies several thou- 
sandths from that of American machines, and as it 
was desired to avoid manufacturing the Lino-Tabler 
rule in more than the standard height adopted at the 
outset of the company’s operations, experiments have been 
carried on for several weeks, under Inventor Stevenson’s 
direction, with the object in view of producing an English 
matrix with which American-height Lino-Tabler rule might 
be used. 

The illustration reveals sufficient detail to make clear 
to the skilled machinist-operator a most interesting phase 
in the development of the Lino-Tabler’s sphere of useful- 
ness, as the difference in height was the only bar to the 
general adoption of the system throughout the United 
Kingdom and its dependencies. 





JAMES WHITE PAPER COMPANY IN TEMPORARY 
QUARTERS. 

Fire broke out on the premises of the James White 
Paper Company, Monroe street, Chicago, on the morning 
of March 24. The reports at time of this notice are that 
the buildings and contents are a total loss. The company 
is at present established at 185 Market street, Chicago, 
and is prepared to meet all orders promptly. That spirit 
of codperation which is so distinctive of Chicago was 
abundantly evidenced by the paper trade to the James 
White Paper Company in the loss it sustained, and little 
if any embarrassment will be caused to the business of the 
company. 


THE ONLY WAY FOR HER. 

When Gertrude Hoffman and her company were playing 
in Cincinnati, one of her “ broilers” who had unknowingly 
stopped at a boarding-house in Pittsburg where there had 
been smallpox, went up to a physician to be vaccinated. 

She was very anxious to have it where the scar wouldn’t 
show or be exposed when she appeared on the stage. 

“Ah, yes,” said the M. D., stroking his beard. 
is your business? ” 

“Why, I’m with Gertrude Hoffman. 
ing girls, you know.” 

“ Well,” said the man of medicine, as he laid down the 
virus, “I guess if that’s the case you’ll have to take it 
internally.” — Ideal Power. 


“ What 


One of her danc- 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Prices for this department: 40 cents for each ten words or less; mini- 
‘mum charge, 80 cents. Under “ Situations Wanted,’ 25 cents for each ten 
words or less; minimum charge, 50 cents. Address to be counted. Price 
invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must 
accompany the order to insure insertion in current number. The 
insertion of ads. received in Chicago later than the 15th of the 
month preceding publication not guaranteed. 














BOOKS. 


“COST OF PRINTING,” by F. W. Baltes, presents a system of accounting 

which has been in successful operation for many years, is suitable for 
large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against errors, omissions or 
losses; its use makes it absolutely certain that no work can pass through 
ithe office without being charged, and its actual cost in all details shown. 
74 pages, 6% by 10 inches, cloth, $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COM- 
PANY, Chicago. 








PAPER PURCHASERS’ GUIDE, by Edward Siebs. Contains list of all bond, 

flat, linen, ledger, cover, manila and writing papers carried in stock by 
‘Chicago dealers, with full and broken package prices. Every buyer of paper 
should have one. 25 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





PRACTICAL FACTS FOR PRINTERS, by Lee A. Riley; just what its name 

indicates; compiled by a practical man, and said to be the most prac- 
tical little book ever offered to the trade; 50 cents) THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





PRICES FOR PRINTING, by F. W. Baltes. Complete cost system and 
selling prices. Adap’ ted to any locality. Pocket size. $1 by mail. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


‘SIMPLEX TYPE COMPUTER, by J. L. Kelman. Tells instantly the number 
of picas or ems there are in any width, and the number of lines per inch 
in length of any type, from 5% to 12 point. Gives accurately and quickly 
the number of ems contained in any size of composition, either by picas or 
square inches, in all the different sizes of body-type, and the nearest 
approximate weight of metal per 1,000 ems, if set by Linotype or Monotype 
machine. Price, $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 








THE RUBAIYAT OF MIRZA MEM’N, published by Henry Olendorf Shepard, 

Chicago, is modeled on the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyém; the delicate 
imagery of old Omar has been preserved in this modern Rubaiyat, and there 
are new gems that give it high place in the estimation of competent critics ; 
as a gift-book nothing is more appropriate; the binding is superb, the text 
is artistically set on white plate paper, the illustrations are half-tones, from 
original paintings, hand-tooled ; size of books, 7%. by 9% inches, art vellum 
cloth, combination white and purple, or full purple, $1.50; edition de luxe, 
red or brown India ooze leather, $4; pocket edition, 3 by 5%, 76 pages, 
bound in blue cloth, lettered in gold on front and back, complete in every 
way except the illustrations, with full explanatory notes and exhaustive 
index, 50 cents). THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





TO LOVERS OF ART PRINTING —A limited edition of 200 numbered 

copies of Gray’s ‘‘ Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard,” designed 
hand-lettered and illuminated in water-colors by F. J. Trezise. Printed 
from plates on imported hand-made paper and durably and artistically 
bound. Price, boxed, $2 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Chicago. 





VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING, a full and concise explanation of 

the technical points in the printing trade, for the use of the printer and 
his patrons; contains rules for punctuation and capitalization, style, mark- 
ing proof, make-up of book, sizes of books, sizes of the untrimmed leaf, 
number of words in a square inch, diagrams. of imposition, and much other 
valuable information not always at hand when wanted; 50 cents. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





price, 


“1,000 EMS” gives the accurate measurements of all body-types; 
$1. V. L. R. SIMMONS, Cadillac, Mich. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


FOR SALE — Newspaper and job printing business on main line of C. P. 

R., in best new town in Alberta; good for clear profit of $250 per 
month; price, $3,000, half to two- thirds cash, terms on balance; plant, 
which ‘includes cylinder press and gasoline engine, cost over $2,500;  rea- 
son for selling: proprietor has other interests demanding undivided ’ atten- 
tion. Address P. O. BOX 1485, Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 





MICHIGAN WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR SALE—A good paying weekly 

country paper and job office in nice farming town of 1,000 population 
in north central Michigan; only office in town; a $1.25 paper with 1,000 
circulation; advertising over $1,600, and jobwork over $1,500 in 1910; 
net income of over $1,500; $4, (000 — $1, 000 down and balance on easy 
terms; poor health the reason for selling. D 256. 





PRESIDENT-MANAGER of printing concern in Birmingham, Ala., indus- 
trial center of the South, capitalized at $15,000, wishes to dispose of 
his holdings; business paid 98 per cent dividend last year; member Ben 
Franklin Club and Typothete, and using standard uniform cost-finding 
system; a real opportunity. Address BOx 758, Birmingham, Ala. 





PRINTING PLANT FOR SALE — Doing alk business, chance for more; 
other business requires owner’s time; part cash, part work; live busi- 
ness city more than 20,000 inhabitants. D 243. 


THE ARANSAS PASS (Tex.) Progress offered for sale; located at new 

Government harbor on Texas coast; a good business proposition and 
well-equipped office. Do not write unless you have the money to buy. 
W. H. VERNON, Owner, Aransas Pass, Tex. 








THE LARGEST AND BEST-equipped printing plant and electrotype foundry 

in an eastern city of 85,000 for sale at a reasonable price and on easy 
terms; a population of 325,000 within a radius of 20 miles; run by 
present proprietor more than 30 years. D 965. 





WE ACT AS AN EXCHANGE for used printing machinery; small commis- 

sion basis for selling only; if you want to buy or sell, let us know 
your wants; you can not go wrong; get our proposition. U. S. MACHIN- 
ERY EXCHANGE, 25 Liberty st., New York. 





Publishing. 





GOOD MECHANICAL MONTHLY MAGAZINE can be bought for about 

$15,000; a valuable property for a man who understands how to push a 
specialized journal. HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY, 71 West 23d st., New 
York: 








ENGRAVING METHODS. 





MAKE CUTS — $1 will place a Multiplate and engraving process into any 

newspaper office and aid the unskilled in making nice cuts, half-tone 
effect; easy, quick, cheap; guaranteed; specimens free. M. T. McKIN- 
LEY, Winona, Minn. 








FOR SALE. 





A TYPEWRITER WITH LINOTYPE oo oe for printers and linotype 
operators; special prices: $45, 3 easy ‘payments ; fully guaran- 
teed; established 1908. BUCKNER Lino: "TYPEWRITER CO., Oakland, Cal. 





rebuilt Nos. 3 and 4 Smyth book-sewing 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY ; 
JOSEPH E. 


machines, thoroughly overhauled and in first-class order. 
SMYTH, 132 Federal st., Chicago. 





FOR SALE CHEAP — Two sets of new-style Wesel blocks, 27 by 41, with 
improved hooks. D 271. 





FOR SALE — Cottrell cylinder press, bed 31 by 46, tapeless delivery, good 
condition; your own price. PRINTER, 27 Beekman st., New York. 





FOR SALE —F. C. Nunemacher plant, bankrupt; big bargains in all 

kinds of machinery, type and equipment; must be sold quick. Write 
for circular and price-list. F. P. BUSH, Selling Agent, 408 W. Main st., 
Louisville, Ky. 





BARGAIN for experienced printer, newspaper man or canvasser with $500 

cash and good habits, in the famous “ Lackawanna ” valley (the richest 
and most popular valley in America); city of 19,000; plant is fully 
equipped for jobbing; only one newspaper in city. D 244 





FOR SALE —A complete printing plant located in one of the most pros- 

perous cities in the country; business over $50,000 a year; here is an 
opportunity to step into an old-established, going business that will make 
25 per cent on the investment outside of liberal salary; will require 
$15,000 to $20,000. D 259. 


FOR SALE — One slightly used hot-air stereotyping outfit, with all equip- 
ments, cheap; owner discontinued stereotyping. Write for particulars. 
Cc. A. BARRINGER, 612 33d st., Newport News, Va. 


H. C. ISAACS, 10 Bleecker st., 





FOR SALE — Seybold Duplex trimmer. 
New York. 





takes a die 4 by 9 inches; 


FOR SALE — Victor power-embossing press ; 
HAM- 


will sell at sacrifice for quick sale; also one hand embosser. 
MAR MFG. CO., 170 Madison st., Chicago, Ill. 





FOR SALE — Controlling interest in a book, job and stamp plant cen- 
trally located in capital city; an excellent opportunity for parties with 
the cash; reason of selling — change of business. D 239. 





FOR SALE — Job office at almost your own price; 
one; now doing good business; 2 presses, cutter, etc. ; 
W. J. BRAY, Ware, Mass. 


a bargain for some 
speak quick. 





LARGE CYLINDER PRESS FOR SALE, 12 years’ use, 44 by 60 Whitlock, 

4-roller, tapeless fly delivery, does good half-tone work, with or without 
3-horse Lundell electric motor and controller, these new; easy terms for 
about $1,000, and warranted; also Polhemus double cabinet and 10 fonts 
DeVinne Condensed, series of Engravers’ Roman, Lining Gothic and other 
good type, practically new. COCHRANE PUBLISHING CO., Tribune bldg., 
New York. 








GOLD INK—At Last a Success! 





Manufactured by THE CANADIAN BRONZE POWDER WORKS 
Montreal — Toronto — Valleyfield. 





“OROTYP” combines perfect working qualities with a brilliant, smooth, finished appearance. We shall be glad 
to demonstrate this fact to any interested printer by shipping a one-pound can on approval. Light 
Gold, Deep Gold, Copper and Aluminum — $3.00 per pound. Liberal discounts to jobbers. 


Sole Agent and Distributor 
in the United States: 





JAS. H. FURMAN, 109 Witham Strect: New York 



































LITHOGRAPHED STOCK CERTIFICATES, coupon bonds, etc.; exclusive 
attractive designs; special trade prices and samples on application. 
PIONEER COMPANY, St. Paul, Minn. Founded 1849. 








HELP .WANTED. 
Advertising Men. 








AN EXPERIENCED combination “scheme” man and high-grade copy 
writer is wanted by well-known advertising and trade-promotion agency ; 
must be strikingly original, must know merchandising and be able to 
originate and execute profitable selling campaigns direct to trade; must 
also be able to write newspaper and magazine copy, make suggestions for 
illustrations, and must be posted on printing papers, colorwork, and be 
able to get up out-of-the-ordinary dummies for direct advertising; we want 
a man who has earned a good salary, who can earn more, and who, if 
capable, will make a permanent connection; prefer one familiar with 
automobile trade; in replying, state qualifications fully, previous connec- 
tions, and, if possible, send comprehensive samples of work and interview 
will be arranged for. D 240. 





Artists. 











permanent 





retouching ; 





photo 





WANTED — Commercial artist; good at 


position. D 241. 





Bookbinders. 





AND FINISHER for a good, small 


FAST, ALL-AROUND FORWARDER 
D 264. 


Pacific coast city; steady work, 8 hours. 








Compositors. 








WANTED — First-class job compositor or make-up man; _ position perma- 
nent; union shop. FORT WAYNE PRINTING CO., Fort Wayne, Ind. 





Engravers. 





WANTED — A half-tone finisher who can reétch; also an all-around com- 
mercial artist. KNOXVILLE ENGRAVING CO., Knoxville, Tenn. 





a 





For M s and Superintendents. 

WANTED — Superintendent for printing plant doing high-grade catalogue 
work; must be able to secure highest efficiency of compositors, prese- 

men and artists; plant of $250,000 annual output. REPUBLICAN PUB 


LISHING COMPANY, Hamilton Ohio. 








Miscellaneous. 





WANTED — Printer who wants to learn the art of manufacturing chemistry. 
HOLLY MANUFACTURING CO., 8 South 15th st., St. Louis, Mo. 





Pressmen. 





WANTED — A first-class non-union cylinder pressman; one experienced on 
fine half-tone and colorwork preferred; good wages and steady position 
to right man; answer, giving references as to character and ability. D 938. 





Salesmen. 
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LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION —A thorough operator-machinist course of 9 
weeks for $80; instruction given day or night; 6 Linotypes; high- 
salaried instructors; employment bureau; hundreds of successful grad- 
uates. Write for prospectus and dates of next openings. EMPIRE MER- 
GENTHALER. LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 419 First av., New York city. 






















LINOTYPE PLANT. 











INSTALL LINOTYPE — Parties having machine and complete linotype 
equipment would like to install same in-newspaper or job office, using 
at least product of two shifts. D 253. 













MACHINIST-OPERATOR desires location for machine plant to. do com- 
position for trade; correspondence solicited from publishers. D 258. 



















SITUATIONS WANTED. 
Bookbinders. 












BOOKBINDER — First-class man, finisher, forwarder, stamper and marbler, 
wants position. D 132. 













Compositors. 











TYPOGRAPHICAL ARTIST wishes steady position with thoroughly 

equipped plant doing the highest-grade work (booklet preferred); will 
handle entire job, sketch layout and give closest estimate for approval 
before execution; expert knowledge all methods composition. BELL, “ The 
Palms,” Brattleboro, Vt. 






















Engravers. 








COLOR OPERATOR desires to make a change; 


negatives made Dy by 
either emulsion or dry plates; perfect results guaranteed. 66. 


D 8 











Foremen, Managers and Superintendents. 











well 
economically, 


qualified to produce a high 


MANAGER OR SUPERINTENDENT, 
desires engagement. 


standard of printing promptly and 
D 263. 












SUPERINTENDENT OR MANAGER, “up” on all required 
will change; costs, systems, sales, 
D 222. 


PRINTING 
points, now in charge of fine plant, 
estimating and advertising. Write me. 












SITUATION WANTED as foreman of composing-room by practical man 

with years of experience; know good work and how to do it, under- 
stand loose-leaf business; hard worker, abstainer; western State preferred. 
P. O. BOX 991, Benton Harbor, Mich. 














SUPERINTENDENT AND MANAGER, for personal reasons, wishes to 
change;: 16 years in present position; experienced in general printing 






Typothete connections preferred; will 


and binding of the better grades; 
references given; prefer New Eng- 


accept salary and commission basis ; 
land. D 266. 













UP-TO-DATE PRINTER with experience as superintendent, manager and 
foreman desires permanent location; evening paper, book or job; office 
organizer, disciplinarian; excellent references; married. C 219. 











HIGH-GRADE CATALOGUE printing and engraving salesman wanted by 
Pennsylvania house to travel Middle States; must be experienced and 
able to produce. D 270. 





WANTED — Salesman (city) for printing house in thriving southern city ; 
fine opportunity for party who will make good. D 813. 






Operators and Machinists. 












office with one or two 


LADY LINOTYPE OPERATOR desires change; 
non-union; references. 


machines preferred; 6 years’ experience; 
E. F., Box 586, Minneapolis, Minn. 


















INSTRUCTION. 





A BEGINNER on the Mergenthaler will find the THALER KEYBOARD 

invaluable; the operator out of practice will find it just the thing he 
needs; exact touch, bell announces finish of line; 22-page instruction book. 
When ordering, state which layout you want —No. 1, without fractions; 
No. 2, two-letter with commercial fractions, two-letter without commercial 
fractions, standard Junior, German. THALER KEYBOARD COMPANY, 505 
“P” st., N. W., Washington, D. C.; also all agencies Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company. Price, $4. 





A LINOTYPE SCHOOL AT HOME — The Eclipse Keyboard, with complete 
instruction course, for $3, positively the best value on the market; 


detachable copyholder; 22- -page 


movable spring-steel keys, enamel-painted ; 
keyboard layouts; the Eclipse is 


instruction book; diagrams showing 12 


made with the following layouts: No. 1, standard, without fractions; 
No. 2, standard, with fractions; No. 11, two-letter, with fractions; 
No. 12, two-letter, without fractions; circular on request. ECLIPSE 


KEYBOARD COMPANY, 117 S. Bonner st., Dayton, Ohio. Guaranteed as 


advertised or money refunded. 











LINOTYPE MACHINIST — Thorough mechanic, 


capable of putting any 
plant on a highly productive basis; union. ks 


D 218 











fast, clean, 





book, job or news; 





LINOTYPE OPERATOR desires —— 
thoroughly competent, union. D 254 











MACHINIST- eee of getting first-class results from any 
plant; union, married. D 2 
















Pressmen. 












CYLINDER AND ROTARY PRESSMAN, accustomed to especially built 














presses for marufacturing purposes, wishes to make change;  corre- 
spondence solicited. D 262 
FIRST-CLASS CITY PRESSMAN, tired of overtime, seeks change; abso- 





lutely sober and reliable, married; record —nearly 12 years with one 
firm and 4% years with present firm; references and samples furnished ; 
moderate wages accepted from firm guaranteeing little or no overtime. 
D 261 




















Four-machine plant, 


N. E. LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 7 Dix place, Boston, Mass. 
our grad- 


run solely as school; liberal hours, thorough instruction ; 
uates succeed. Write for particulars before deciding. 












FIRST-CLASS PRESSMAN, experienced on high-grade catalogue and color- 
work, seeks immediate change; references proving ability, reliability 
and sobriety. D 260. 


























MAKE MONE 


after washup or when changing impressions. One-screw ink feed. One-screw roller contact. 
Minimizes danger of offset by reason of uniform inking. Can be taken apart in a few seconds, with the fingers, without 
screw-driver or wrench, Will do the work of a long fountain without its disadvantages. 
More Impressions and Better Work. For Chandler & Price, Challenge, and all Gordon Presses. 


Get a descriptive circular from your dealer or send to us. 





by attaching NEW CENTURY FOUNTAINS 
to your jobbers. The perfection of fountains. Will increase 
press output from 3,000 to 5,000 a day on steady runs. No readjusting 
Will not mark the print. 







It is a producer of RESULTS— 









THE WAGNER MFG. CO., Scranton, Pa. 



































BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 











Embossing Composition. 











Bookbinders’ and Printers’ Machinery. 





wig a" _ MBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 6 by 


for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE INLAN) 


nches; 3 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY, Pearl River, N. Y. Folding machines, auto- 
matie feeders for presses, folders and ae Reel machines. 2-12 





Embossing Dies. 





Bookbinders’ Supplies. EMBOSSING DIES THAT EMBOSS. We are specialists in this line. Ever: 





job tested upon completion before leaving the plant. CHICAGO EMBOsS 


N. Union st., Chicago, Ill. tt 





SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, Incpd., 189 Lake st., Chicago. Also paper-box ING CO., 126 
1-12 


makers’ supplies. 
YOUNG, 





Book Dies. 


WM. R., 121-123 N. Sixth st., Philadelphia, Pa. Printing ani 
6-11 


embossing dies, brass, steel, zinc; first-class workmanship. 











Engraving Methods. 





BRASS BOOK STAMPS and embossing dies of all descriptions. CHICAGO 
EMBOSSING CO., 126 Union st., Chicago. tf 





Calendar Manufacturers. made by 





COMPLETE AND ARTISTIC LINES of high-embossed calendar subjects. 
German make excelled, with prices that insure business. CHICAGO 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with my simple transferring and etching 
process; nice cuts from prints, drawings, photos are easily and quick], 


the unskilled on common sheet zinc; price of process, $1; all 


material costs at any drug store about 75 cents. Circulars and specimens 
for stamp. 


THOMAS M. DAY, Box 12, Windfall, Ind. 6-11 





EMBOSSING CO., 126 Union st., Chicago, Ill. tf 





Gummed Papers. 





HEAVY EMBOSSED bas-relief calendars. America’s classiest line. Black 
and white, three-color and hand-tinted. H. E. SMITH CO., Indianapolis, IDEAL C€ 
Ind. 12-11 guaran 


‘OATED PAPER CO., Brookfield, Mass. Imported and domestic 
5-11 


teed non-curling gummed papers. 















JONES, SAMUEL, 





& CO., Waverly Park, N. J. Our specialty is Non- 


Case-making and Embossing. curling Gummed Paper. Stocks in every city. 2-12 








SHEPARD, THE H. 0O., CO., 624-632 Sherman st., Chicago. Write for esti- 
mates. 1-12 


Gummed Tape in Rolls and Rapid Sealing Machine. 











Chase Manufacturers. dog ” 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. Electric-welded steel 


JAMES D. 


teed to stic 





McLAURIN & CO., INC., 63 Park Row, New York city. ‘* Bull- 
and ‘‘ Blue Ribbon” brands gummed tape. Every inch guaran- 


k. 6-11 





chases. 7-11 





Ink Manufacturers. 





Chicago Embossing Company. AMERICA 





N PRINTING INK CO., 2314-2324 W. Kinzie st., Chicago. 3-12 





EMBOSSERS of quality. Calendar backs, catalogue covers, menu_ tablets, 
announcement covers, etc. CHICAGO EMBOSSING CO., 126 N. Union 


Job Presses. 





st., Chicago. 8 GOLDING 
bosser, 





MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Golding Jobbers, $200-$600; Em- 
$300-$400; Pearl, $70-$214; Roll-feed Duplex, Triplex. 8-11 





Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-tone and Zinc Etching. 





AMERICAN STEEL & COPPERPLATE COMPANY, THE, 116 Nassau st., 


Machine Work. 





New York; 114 Federal st., Chicago; Mermod-Jaccard bldg., St. Louis, 
6-11 


Mo. Satin-finish plates. ; 
given 





Cost Systems and Installations. 





CUMMINGS MACHINE COMPANY, 238 William st., New York. Estima ates 


on automatic machinery, bone-hardening, grinding and jobbing. 


Up-to-date plant; highest-grade work done with accuracy and despatch. 
1-12 











condition in the 








COST SYSTEMS designed and installed to meet every 
graphic trades. Write for booklet, on — of Cost Finding.” Machinery. 
E SNHAY 2 1d: land, Ohi 10-11 
Et Ce ee BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. New; rebuilt. 7-11 








Counters. 





Mercantile Agency. 





HART, R. A., Battle Creek, Mich. Counters for job-presses, book-stitchers THE TYPO MERCANTILE AGENCY, General Offices, 160 Broadway, New 


ete., without springs. Also paper joggers, ‘‘ Giant ’”? Gordon press-brakes. se 


Western Office, 184 La Salle st., Chicago. The Trade Agency of 


a on ee vines the Paper, Book, Stationery, Printing and Publishing Trade. 7-11 








Cylinder Presses. 





Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., Chicago. Bab- ‘ ~ " ca geen hees c z R 
a . . : ray vase A SPRAGUE ELECTRIC COMPANY, 527 W. 34th st., New York. Electric 
cock drums, two-revolution and fast new presses. Also rebuilt machines. equipments for printing-presses and allied machines a specialty. 3-12 














Paper Cutters. 





t ° 
Electrotypers and Stereotypers DEXTER 





FOLDER CO., Pearl River, N. Y., manufacturers of automatic- 


clamp cutting machines that are powerful, durable and efficient. 2-12 





H. F. McCAFFERTY CO., nickeltyping and fine half-tone work, 141 East 
25th st., New York. Phone, 5286 Madison Square. 8-12 GOLDING 


$600; 





MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Lever, $130-$200; Power, $240- 
Auto-clamp, $450-$600; Pearl, $40-$77; Card, $8-$40. 8-11 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 








S : a See OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, New York. The Oswego, Brown & 
HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. Manufacturers of printing, stereo- Carver and Ontario — Cutters exclusively. 4-11 
typing and electrotyping machinery. Chicago offices, 143 Dearborn st. 
11-11 SHNIEDEWEND, PAUL, & CO., 631 W. Jackson blvd., Chicago. 7-11 












THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., General Offices, Tribune bldg., Chicago. 


Photoengravers. 





Eastern Office, 38 Park Row, New York. Send for catalogue. 1-12 





BLOMGREN BROTHERS & CO., 76-82 Sherman st., Chicago. Photo, half- 
11-11 





WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY COMPANY, office and salesrooms, 124- tone, wood engraving and electrotyping. 
126-128 Federal st., Chicago. Eastern representatives; United Printing 
Machinery Company, Boston-New York. 2-11 SHEPARD, 
8-color 





THE HENRY O., CO., illustrators, engravers and electrotypers, 
process plates. 624-632 Sherman st., Chicago. 12-11 





Embossers and Engravers — Copper and Steel. 





Photoengravers’ Machinery and Suppli 








FREUND, WM., & SONS, est. 1865. Steel and copper plate engravers and 


printers, steel-die makers and embossers. Write for samples and esti- | THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., General Offices, Tribune bldg., Chicago. 


mates. 16-20 East Randolph st., Chicago. 











(See advt.) 3-11 Eastern Office, 38 Park Row, New York. Send for catalogue. 1-12. 















“Cramain-Gold”—Non-Tarnishing 


A tested and proven Metal Leaf—soft, pliable, brilliant, easy 
working, and less than half as expensive as genuine Gold Leaf. 
Samples and prices on request 
Remember, **Cramain-Gold’’ has been PROVEN successful. 














MANUFACTURED BY 


CRAMER & MAINZER- -_ Fuaerth, Bavaria 
SOLE AGENT AND DISTRIBUTOR IN THE UNITED STATES 


JAMES H. FURMAN 


186 N. La Salle Street - - » Chicago, Ill. 
100 William Street - - - - New York 
Reputable representatives ted in all principal cities 





















































WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY COMPANY, headquarters for photoengra- 

vers’ supplies. Office and salesrooms: 124-126-128 Federal st., Chicago. 

Eastern representatives: United Printing Machinery Co., Boston-New York. 
2-12 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
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Printers’ Supplies. 





Monroe st., Chicago. 
7-11 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, 168-170 W. 





Photoengravers’ Screens. 


Proof Presses for Photoengravers and Printers. 





LEVY, MAX, Wayne av., and Berkeley st., Wayne Junction, 
Pa. 


Philadelphia, 
3-12 


Presses. 





GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 16th st. and Ashland av., Chicago, 
manufacturers newspaper perfecting presses and special rotary printing 
machinery. 1-12 





HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. Manufacturers of printing, stereo- 
typing and electrotyping machinery. Chicago office, 143 Dearborn st. 
11- 





THOMSON, JOHN, PRESS COMPANY, 253 Broadway, New York ; 
10 


Fisher 
bldg., Chicago; factory, Long Island City, New York. -11 





SHNIEDEWEND, PAUL, & CO., 631 W. Jackson blvd., Chicago. 7-11 





Show Cards. 





attract attention. 
CO., 126 N. 
tf 


CARDS AND COUNTER CARDS. Cut-outs that 
CHICAGO EMBOSSING 


SHOW 
High-class in every particular. 
Union st., Chicago, Il. 


Stereotyping Outfits. 














A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $19 and up, produces the 

finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger of being ruined 
by heat, simple, better, quicker, safer, easier on the type, and costs no 
more than papier-maché; also two engraving methods costing only $5 with 
materials, by which engraved plates are cast in stereo metal from drawings 
” cold matrix sheets, $1. HENRY 











= set cine made on cardboard. ‘* Ready-to-use 
Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition. KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York city. 5-11 
BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 316-318 S. Canal st., Chicago; also Typefounders. 
514-518 Clark av., St. Louis; First av. and Ross st., Pittsburg; 706 
Baltimore av., Kansas City; 52-54 S. Forsythe st., Atlanta, Ga.; 151-153 | AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs, greatest output, most 


135 Michigan st., 


Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 675 Elm st., Dallas, Tex. ; 
609-611 Chest- 
2.19 


Milwaukee, Wis.; 919-921 4th st., So., Minneapolis, Minn. ; 





nut st., Des Moines, Iowa. 3-12 
BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New York; also 521 
Cherry st., Philadelphia. 10-11 


complete selection. Dealer in wood type, printing machinery and print- 
ers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest house for latest type specimens. 
Houses — Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, D. C 
Richmond, Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, 
Kansas City, Indianapolis, Denver, Dallas, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Port- 
land, Spokane, Seattle, Vancouver. 8-11 





BUCKIE PRINTERS’ ROLLER CO., 396-398 S. Clark st., Chicago; Detroit, 
Mich. ; St. Paul, Minn.; printers’ rollers and tablet composition. 6-11 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. 


Superior copper-mixed 
type. 7-11 





MILWAUKEE PRINTERS’ ROLLER CO., 372 Milwaukee st., Milwaukee, 
ss - 


HANSEN, 
st., Boston; 


H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 


190-192 Congress 
43 Centre st., and 15 Elm st., New York. 11-11 





Vis. Printers’ rollers and tablet composition. 1-12 
WILD & STEVENS, INC., 5 Purchase st., cor. High, Boston, Mass. Estab- 
lished 1850. 2.12 





INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY Standard Line type and printers’ supplies, St. 
Louis, New York and Chicago. 11-11 














QUICK ON 


Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


$1.20 per doz. with extra tongues. 








Your Job Press Slow 


Without The Megill Gauges P 


Ask for booklet about our Gauge that automatically sets the sheet 
to perfect register after the human hand has done all it can. 


E. L. MEGILL, Manufacturer 
60 Duane Street, New York 


No glue—No sticky fingers —Clean work—Hurry work — Best work 


VISE GRIP 










Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 
$1.25 set of 3 with extra tongues. 




















Repairing 


Printers’ and Lithographers’ 
Machinery 


AND UP. 


SAVE 
YOURS 


WITH A 
Erecting and Overhauling all 
over the country HAND-BALING 
5 PRESS 
The B. & A. Machine Works Cucananinias 


317-319 South Clinton Street, CHICAGO 











WASTE 
PAPER 


IS WORTH 30 CENTS PER CWT. 


Sullivan Machinery Co. 


122 S. Michigan Avenue - 










Send for 
circular. 





For sale 
b 


’ y 
The INLAND PRINTER CO., Chicago and New York. 








CHICAGO 











together and in good condition. 








Bind your Inland Printers 
at Home “*= 


NO TOOLS, PUNCHING OR STITCHING——YOUR HANDS THE ONLY TOOLS 
"Tee ** ARNOLD SECURITY BINDER”? is the modern method of keeping your magazines 


magazine cabinet, keeping the magazines fresh and in consecutive order. 
permanent binding or emptied and refilled as the magazines become out of date. 
inserted or removed at any time without disturbing the others. 


Binder for One Volume, six issues, $1.00 


ARNOLD SECURITY BINDER 


Artistic :: Simple :: Durable 


It has the finished appearance of a bound book and is the ideal 
It can be used as a 
A magazine can be 


Two Binders, covering full year, $1.80 











Address, THE INLAND PRINTER ....... 









120-130 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 























© ‘RUN FOR, 
(7. YOUR MONEY 








GET OUT YOUR BUSINESS STATIONERY NOW AND WRITE: 


“HERRICK,—Here’s a quarter for the 4 HERRICK 
CUT BOOKS showing 400 good one and two color 
cuts for my blotters, folders, mailing cards, etc. If I 
don't like the books you’re to send back my quarter.”’ 
ISN’T THAT FAIR? 
Then send on your 25c.; you can take it off the first $3.50 order. 
The books will give you a lot of valuable advertising ideas. 


THE HERRICK PRESS, 626 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
WE MAKE DRAWINGS OF ALL KINDS, WRITE US. 











DURANT 
COUNTERS* 


may not bethecheapest, but 
they are the leastexpensive. & 
Honest comparison with other makes proves their superior 
fitness for printers’ use. 
Excellent low-priced attachments for ail job presses. 
To be had of any printers’ supply house, or write us 


for details. 
The W. N. Durant Co. Milwaukee, Wis. 














IF YOU WANT TO BUILD A TRADE WITH THE 
FRENCH PRINTERS 


SEND YOUR CATALOGUES AND TERMS TO THE 


FONDERIE CASLON 


(PARIS BRANCH) 


THE LEADING IMPORTERS OF 


AMERICAN MACHINERY 


FOR THE FRENCH PRINTING TRADE, 


(Shipping Agents: The American Express Company.) 











Cast by Experts. 35 Cents a pound. 


FONDERIE CASLON, 13, Rue Sainte Cecile, PARIS 
Your old ‘ype taken at 8 Cents per 
pound F.O. B. Winona. Send for 


‘ly sample, test it yourself. You can 


be the judge. No better type made at any price. 
PEERLESS TYPE FOUNDRY ~-_ Winona, Minnesota 

















R.R.B. Padding Glue 


Whiter, stronger and more flexible 
Try it. 





than any other. 


ROBT. R. BURRAGE 


83 Gold Street, NEW YORK 






















How to Make Money in 
| the P rinting Business 


By Pavut NaTHan 


IVE value and ‘‘ charge 
the price’ might be an 
answer to this question; 


but there is a very complete 
and comprehensive answer 
in Paul Nathan’s book of 288 
pages, bearing this title, and 
every progressive printer should 
own thevolume. The book gives 
full details and information on 
the highest authority—Experi- 
ence. It tells how a man made 
money out of Printing—a thing 
we all are anxious todo. You 

a need this book; send the order 
now. Here is a glimpse into the table of its contents : 

















Starting an Office, What Class of Customers to Seek, How to 
Develop Business, Writing Advertising Matter, Taking Orders, 
Advertising, How to Talk to Customers, The Cost of Produ- 
cing Printing, Estimating, Acquiring Money, Price Cutting, Com- 
petitors, Profit and How It Should Be Figured, Buying, Doing 
Good Printing, The Composing Room, The Press Room, The 
Business Office, Bookkeeping, Management of Employees, The 
Employee’s Opportunity, Danger in Ventures, Systematic Saving. 


Second Edition. 288 pages, cloth; gilt stamped. Size, 9" x 5%". 
Price, postpaid, $3.00. Send remittance with order. 


Inland Printer Co., 120-130 Sherman St., Chicago 











MR. PRINTER OR PUBLISHER 


CLEAN YOUR CUTS, not with a preparation, but an equipment which renews and im- 
proves any cut, new or old. The Johnson Cut Cleaning and Polishing Outfit cleans 
between and around the points of a half-tone, so that the cut shows up clear and sharp. 
The cost is moderate. Any responsible printer is invited to satisfy himself of these claims 
before paying. There is nothing like it. Call for one to-day at my expense. Write Dept. H. 


J. FRANK JOHNSON, Battle Creek, Michigan 














A Modern Monthly — 
All About PAPER 














HE PAPER DEALER 
gives the wanted information 
on the general and technical sub- 


ject of Paper 


It will enable the printer to keep 
posted on paper, to buy advanta- 
geously, and to save money on his 
————— paper purchases. No dollar could 
be spent more profitably for a year’s reading. 
Printed on enamel book paper. 


THIS SPECIAL OFFER 


Includes 1911 and 1912 at the very special rate of 
$1.50 instead of $2.00. This is an opportunity 
worth while. Proves an investment, not an expense 
to printers. 


Ghee PAPER DEALER 


164 WEST WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 




































































wos CRAMER’S NEW ow 
Process Dry-Plates and 
Filters “Direct” Three-color Work 

















Not an experiment but an accomplished fact. 

Thoroughly tested in practical work before being advertised. 

Full details in our new booklet ‘‘ DRY-PLATES AND COLOR- 
FILTERS FOR TRICHROMATIC WORK,”’ containing 
more complete practical information than any other book yet 
published. This booklet sent free to photoengravers on request. 


G. CRAMER DRY-PLATE COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 











AS PRINTERS’ ADS Do bring orders—hun- 
dreds of printers are proving this with my service of 
3-color cuts and wording. Easy to print 
inanyshop. 12th year. Samples Free. 
CHAS. L.STILES, COLUMBUS, O. 


my 








THE GOVERNMENT STANDARD 
KEYBOARD PAPE with Round 


Perforatioas 


Jor the MONOTYPE MACHINE 
COLONIAL COMPANY, Mecnanic FALts, MAIng 





PRINTERS — You can not afford to purchase new or rebuilt Printers’ 
Machinery, exchange or sell your old without consulting us. 


DRISCOLL & FLETCHER Prites Hachinery Works, 

















4. PRESS CONTROLLERS 
) MONITOR “21253 
Fills All Requirements of Most Exacting Printers. 


MONITOR CONTROLLER COMPANY 
106 South Gay Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 








= 





ieee y see, 
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**THE CHINESE PUZZLE”’ 


Carbon Paper seems a Chinese puzzle to most buyers when it comes to 
quality and the proper price to pay. Some buyers look wise and purchase Carbon 
Paper from a superficial examination; usually they are wiser after the grease and 
grit have left a smudgy recollection. The proper way to buy Carbon Paper is to get 
samples and test them out at your leisure. We help you out with samples, instruct 
you with a descriptive price-list. No time like the present. Just ask and see how 
quickly we will answer. 


WHITFIELD CARBON PAPER WORKS 


Broadway, New York 


























SUMMER ROLLERS 









CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
















WE MAKE We use the latest up-to-date GATLING GUN 
system in casting, with the finest steel moulds, 

THE BEST = nals solid, perfect rollers by the best 
ormulas. 

THAT CAN 


Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient 
address in writing or shipping. 





BE MADE 











Paper Testing 





We have facilities for making chemical, tyicroscopical and 
physical tests of paper promptly and at rgasonable prices. 


We can be of service to the purchaser by showing him 
whether he is getting what he has specified. 


We can be of service to the manufacturer in disputes where 
the report of a third party is likely to be more effective. 





Electrical Testing Laboratories 
8OTH STREET and EAST END AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 




















The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


@, Exclusive manufacturers of the Famous Swan 
Linen paper for high-class Stationery and ‘‘Swans- 
down” Enamel Paper. Gives any book a finished 
look. Write for dummies. Prompt shipments. 
“Swan Delights Whoever Writes.” 


99 
“R hin for the Trade 
Ou ] We have put in a ROUGHING 
is: MACHINE, and should 
pleased to fill orders from those desiring this class of work. Three-color half- 
tone pictures, gold-bronze printing, and, in fact, a pers work of an 
character, is much improved by giving it this — effect. All wor 


given prompt attention. Prices on application. orrespondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 


120-130 Sherman Street CHICAGO 


























=" “ 


Learn PHOTOGRAPHY, PHOTO-ENGRAVING or 
THREE-COLOR WORK. 

Photographers and Engravers earn #20 to $50 per week. Only 
college in the world where these paying professions are taught successfully. 
Established seventeen years. ‘Endaread by International Association of 
Photo-Engravers and Photographers’ Association of Illinois. Terms easy; 
living inexpensive. Graduates assisted in securing good positions. Write 
for catalogue, and specify course in which you are interested. 

ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY or i 881 Wabash Avenue, 
BISSELL COLLEGE OF PHOTO-ENGRAVING Effingham, Ill. 


L. H. BissEuu, President. 
make them print extremely glossy 


INK GLOSS on any kind of paper. It makes no 


difference whether it is rough paper or the finest coated stock. 

It saves you that ‘‘extra impression,” and also, to a large extent, 
prevents offsetting. These are broad statements, but are attested to every 
day by printers who use my Ink Gloss. 


$1.00 per Ib., sample 25c. 


HAMPTON AULD ce i 'rospect Ave., Newark, N. 2. 


798 Mt. Prospect Ave., Newark, N. J. 











The kind of gloss that you can add 
to any kind of printing inks and 
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Universal 









ick r e ’ 
tringio 
Time. 
Universal ff 
Og Is the cheapest and best device for 


“Stringing’’ Catalogues, Directories, 
Telephone Books, Prices Current, etc. 


Look Better and Won’t Break or Wear Out! 
Let us send sample and quote you 
prices. 


% WIRE LOOP MFG. CO. 
(Successors to Universal Wire Loop Co.) 
75 Shelby Street 
DETROIT = = = = MICHIGAN 


PATENTED 


This cut illustrates one 
of the various sizes of 
hangers for books 4% to 
2 inches in thickness. 
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One 
Minute 


One Man 


and one 
of our 
Economy 
Steel Tiering 
Machines 


is all that is 
necessary to 
lift that 600 
lb. case, roll 
or bale 10 


feet. 





Let’s get busy. 


Economy Engineering Co. 


415 S. Washtenaw Ave. 
Chicago, II. 














National Steelana |p 
— © 


356 1 


des te ag SO. 
















COPPER AND ZINC PLATES 


MACHINE GROUND AND POLISHED 


CELEBRATED SATIN FINISH BRAND 


FOR PHOTO;ENGRAVING AND ETCHING 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE AMERICAN STEEL & Copper PLate Co. 


116 NASSAU Preeely, NEW YORK, N.Y: 








We cater to the Printing Trade 
in making the most up-to-date 
line of 


Pencil and Pen 


Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 
Also all Supplies for Printing Form Letters. 
MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 


PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 





IMPORTANT ! 


DO YOU USE THE 


BLATCHFORD 
QUALITY METALS? 


Mcre than 8O0O new customers 
ordered Blatchford Metals in 1909. 


E.W. BLATCHFORD CO. 


Chicago New York 
230 N. Clinton St. 5 Beekman St. 




















Linsol Colors 


PRINTING INKS 





FOR TONING 





Do not retard the drying 


Black and Colored Bases 
Colors for Offset Inks 





WILLIAMS BROS. & CO. 











Control Your Press 
bya Single Push-button 


You can locate a General Electric Motor and 
Controller out of the way under the press and 
still obtain complete control from a number 
of points by means of push-button stations 
placed wherever desired. This saves time 
and paper and makes press-running safer. 
WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION. 


General Electric Company 


Largest Electrical Manufacturer in the World 


Principal Office: Schenectady, N. Y.- 























LL. 


Shaving Films 


Are Guaranteed to Remain Transparent, 
are Deep and Do Not Smudge. 


Write for Catalogue 


The American Shading Machine Co. 
164-168 Rano St., BuFFALo, N.Y., U.S.A. 




















CARBON 
BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT 


940-941 OLD SOUTH BUILDING 








BOSTON, MASS. 


ECLIPSE. DIAMOND. 
LF. 8.8.8. ACME 














FULTON ST., 


New YorK Giry, 


U.S.A. 




















Does Your Work Advertise Your Shop? 


Every piece of your work should tell whoever sees it, that back of it is an up-to-the-minute printer. If you spend 
good money for fine half-tones and modern type and then use them on anything but the best paper, you miss a chance — 
and the customer who is familiar with the unique results of Cameo will know it. The soft, velvety surface of Cameo 
gives results so much better than any other paper, that even the inexpert appreciate them. 


CAMEO PLATE 
COATED BOOK 


White and Sepia 


If you want to get the very best results with Cameo, note these few suggestions. 

Use deeply etched half-tone plates, about 150 screen is best. Make your overlay on slightly thicker paper than for 
regular coated. Build up an even grading from high lights to solids. The impression should be heavy, but only such 
as will insure unbroken screen and even contact. Ink should be of fairly heavy body, one that will not run too freely, 
and a greater amount of ordinary cut ink should be carried than for glossy papers. The richest effect that can be obtained 
from one printing comes from the use of doubletone ink on Cameo Plate. Of this ink less is required than for glossy 
paper. There is no trouble from “ picking.” 

CAMEO is the best stock for all half-tones except those intended to show polished and mechanical subjects in 
microscopic detail. 

Use Cameo paper according to these instructions and every half-tone job you run will bring you prestige. 


Send for Sample-book. 


S. D. WARREN & CC. 160 Devonshire Sti. Boston Mass. 


Manufacturers of the Best in Staple Lines of Coated and Uncoated Book Papers. 














Pressroom Efficiency 


in many cases is mainly a matter of plate mounting, because the maximum 
output of any press printing from plates can be secured only with Rouse 
Unit System Bases and Register Hooks—the system that eliminates all 
waste time in making up, making ready and registering ; the system that 
permits the quickest change in plates,the narrowest possible margins, and 
a permanent make-ready. 

The Rouse Unit System of Bases and Register Hooks does all this— 
and more —it reduces the waiting time of your presses to the last degree, 
and insures the greatest output as well as the best work. 


Don’t be deceived— 
Compare the goods! 


The unprecedented success of our Climax and Combination Register 
Hooks has led some manufacturers to imitate them. Don’t be deceived, 
don’t spend another dollar for hooks of any kind until you have compared 
the Climax and Combination with the imitations—then buy the best. 


SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE— MADE ONLY BY 


H. B. ROUSE & CO., CHICAGO 


2214-2216 WARD STREET 
‘‘THE REGISTER HOOK PEOPLE” 


New York Machinery Co., 101 Beekman Street, New York City 
SPECIAL AGENTS 
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Jaenecke’s Printing 


INKS 


Are the Kind That Satisfy 


We make all kinds for all grades of printing. If 

you are not entirely satisfied with the appearance 

of your work, you will make no mistake in putting 

your ink problems up to us. A postal will bring 
specimen sheets 


DEPENDABLE INKS 


and 


UNIFORM QUALITY 


at the 


RIGHT PRICE 


Ki \ ST. LOUIS 
W YOR 
a ee |e 1 = DETROIT 


PHILADELPHIA iN 


Main Office and Works—NEWARK, N. J. 


THE JAENECKE PRINTING INK CO. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 351 Dearborn Street 
































Boston Model 1 


Five-wheel machine to automatically 
number from 1 to 99999 


N? 12357 


FACSIMILE IMPRESSION 























Boston Model 2, six-wheel, $7.50 


Boston Model 





SIZE, 156 x 158 Inches. 
CARRIED IN STOCK BY ALL BRANCHES OF THE 


American Type Founders Co. 


WETTER 


THE BEST LOW-PRICE 


Numbering 


Machine 


Detail of construction guarantees 


long life to machine. 


SPECIAL MACHINES DESIGNED FOR ROTARY PRESSES. 

















The Rapid Punch and Stabber 





Punches holes up 
to 3-inch diame- 
ter from one to 
ten inch centers. 
The price is just 
right. Work- 
manship and ma- 
terial the best. 
The machine you 
have been looking 
for. 


Ask for Circular. 


Commercial Sales & Manufacturing Co. 


Oberlin, Ohio 


Eagle Printing Ink Co. 


24 Cliff Street :: New York 





@ Manufacturers of the Eagle 
Brand Two-Color, Three- 
Colorand Quad Inks for Wet 
Printing. Inks that retain 
their Full Color Value when 
printed on Multicolor presses. 














Western Branch: 
705 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Factory : 
Jersey City,N. J. 





Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass., and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 
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Western 
Milwaukee 


Western States 
envelopes are 


Sure Stick 
Envelopes 


— higher cut and bet- 
ter gummed than any 
that are jobbed, insur- 
ing you against all pos- 
sibility of kicks because 
of opening up. And 
that’s only one of the 
features made possible 
by machinery built in 


our own factory. You § > 


need to know the other 
points such as cutting 
more envelopes to the 
sheet our ingenious 
system of economy in 
making envelopes from 


sheets printed by you /) 


from our layouts—our 
plan of insuring abso- 
lute match between 
envelopes and station- 
ery—and half a dozen 
other exclusive kinds 
of specialization that 
mean better service 
and better quality for 
you and your trade 
alike. Today is the 


day to write us. 
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an Do Better 


TRAIGHT - FROM - THE - FACTORY 


S 
A proposition put squarely up to you 
on the “try before you buy” basis— 
a proposition founded on perfected service 


and promising you these vital advantages: 


Envelopes of Better Quality 





No Bands 


Boxes packed without 
usual bands. Saves 
you at least 5 cents 


_ per thousand in labor 


ee o—Ee ae 


ea ee 
Non-Soiling 
Boxes 


Always remaining 
clean during storage 
and handling 





one ee 
Your Own 
Label 


Keeping your name 
instead of jobber’s 
before your customers 





We » at the Same or Better Prices 
—that is the boiled down story of the test 


N\ we tell you to make today. Isn’t it the best 
. of good business for you to find out for 


sure—without risk or obligation — just 
what we can save you and just how far we 
can go in giving you a better deal on your 
envelope supply— regular and special — 
than you can get from your jobbing houses? , 


. “Make Us Make Good” 


Give us your specifications in a letter today ff 
™ and we'll get back at you with the samples 7 f 


and quotations that will clinch every claim. 


w/ “—. sit Ges 


States Envelope G 


The Factory that protects the 


Printer and Lithographer 








invented the Shipping Tag of to-day? 
W. Dennison, Founder of i 


Org 
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Cultivating the 
Canadian Field 


You bridge the boundary line and give a Canadian flavor to your 
products when you keep in touch with the printers and publishers of 
Canada through their own — and only — home trade paper. 








Your general advertising literature is prepared primarily for the 
printers of the United States — and the printers of Canada are well 
aware of this fact. 


But when you use their own home paper your message is direct to 
and solely for the printers and publishers of Canada. Figuratively 
speaking, you grip them by the shoulder and say, ‘‘This is a message 
to you. It is your business we are after.”’ 


And the printers and publishers of Canada will read your message 
thus presented. We offer you ‘‘educated’’ circulation, for every month 
in a regular department and occasionally through special articles we 
demonstrate the value of our advertising pages as an educative, cost- 
reducing force. 


If you are endeavoring to cultivate trade with the printers and pub- 
lishers of Canada and are overlooking their own home trade paper, 
you are neglecting one of the best means to the end you have in view. 
Will you do this longer when you ean secure such an efficient adjunct 
to your present methods of cultivation at our low advertising rates ? 

Write to-day for sample copy and rate-card, addressing your letter 
to 


Printer and Publisher of Canada 


143-149 University Avenue Toronto, Canada 


















































Have you a copy of our folder 
giving complete details of the 


“Strathmore Quality” 
Prize Contest 


If not, ask your “STRATHMORE QUALITY” agent 
for one or write us—and submit your designs early. 

We have a complete new edition of the “STRATHMORE 
QUALITY” Sample-books in preparation; and desire a 
new set of designs for the “STRATHMORE 
QUALITY” Cover Book. 


We are offering cash prizes aggregating $500.00 for the 
best fourteen designs of cover work submitted for this book— 
prizes ranging from $50 down to $10. Sixty-nine designs 
in all are required—the other fifty-five chosen receiving 
Honorary Mention. Designs are desired in two, three, 
four and five printings — full details and conditions of all of 
which are given in the folder. 



































Work may be submitted on any stock whatever, but must be 


suitable for reproduction in the “STRATHMORE 
QUALITY” Cover Book. If you wish sheets for proving, 
same will be furnished free on request from any of these 
stocks which will be used in the book: 


Old Stratford Parchment Cover Rhododendron Cover 

Strathmore Chameleon Cover Old Cloister Cover 

Rhododendron Folding Bristol Alexis Folding Bristol 

Rhododendron Duplex Bristol Alexis Cover 

Rhododendron Box Cover-Paper Tapestry Cover 
Adirondack Cover 


The contest will close August |, 19/1 


he Strathmore Quahty Noills 


Mittineague Paper Compar 
on rie U.S.A. P = 
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F IRE RISK DECREASED 


BY USING A LOGEMANN STEEL BALER 


Besides decreasing your fire risk, you bale your waste paper, preparing it for ship- 
ment, which creates a value of from $10.00 to $45.00 per ton. There is a large 
accumulation of such waste in your business which should be turned into money. 
A Baling Press will pay for itself in a short time. We build the most rapid, powerful 
and economical Baler on the market, requiring only 35x24 inches floor space. 
They are built for permanency and can not get out of order. Send for catalogue. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


290 Oregon Street, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 














Headquarters for Photo-Engravers’ Supplies 


Williams-Lloyd Machinery Co. 


2 124-126-128 Federal St.. CHICAGO 
Manufacturers of a Complete Line of 
Electrotyping, Stereotyping and 

Photo- Engraving 





CERT 


DECIDEDLY the best paper 


ever produced at a medium price. 


Our claim proven by inspection 
of samples, furnished upon request. 


Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 


514 to 522 Sherman Street, Chicago 








e 
Machinery 
We make a specialty of installing complete outfits. Estimates 
and specifications furnished on request. Send for Catalogue. 
EASTERN REPRESENTATYE ooo 


UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


246 Summer Street, Boston 12 Spruce Street, NEw YORK 











The Clinching Proof 
of Quality -Service 


lies in the fact that, where once used, the 
printer never changes—simply reorders. 


The Improved 
Universal Press 


needs little introduction or praise. It was de- 

signed to give to the printer the fullest measure 

of satisfaction and its purpose has been recognized and fully accomplished. 
In all points—in efficiency, speed and durability the ‘Universal’”’ has 


stood the test. 


Is specially adapted to high-class work —such as half- 


tone, four-color work, embossing, cutting and creasing 


The National Machine Company, Manufacturers 


Sole Canadian Agents—MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto and Winnipeg 


Hartford, Connecticut 














Latest 


Balance Feature 
Platen Dwell 
Clutch Drive MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


Motor Attachment Boston Printing Press 
& Machinery Co. 


(Unexcelled) 6527. ss 








Ce 
“Tdeal Multiplex”’ 


Automatic Numbering Machine 





Indispensable to the printer. Thoroughly reliable. 





Has 5 movements—repeat, consecutive, 
duplicate, triplicate and quadruplicate. 


TRADE-MarK 
REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE. 





PRICE Style and Size. 


$7.50 123456 COVER AND BOOK 
Made entirely ot metal, self-inking. fully nena PA E RS 


. 219 W. MONROE ST. - - - CHICAGO 


























Cushman & Denison Mfg. Co., 240-242 W. 23d St., New York City 








YOU CAN PROVE 


Process plates in absolute 
register, or a full page of a 
newspaper, on the POTTER 
PROOF PRESS, as well as 
everything between this wide 
range, quickly and perfectly. 

It is the press you need and 
the one you will eventually 
purchase. Every progressive 
printer should have our liter- 
ature concerning this press, as 
well as a sample proof in three 
colors, from process plates, 
proved on the Potter. No 
obligation—just ask for it now. 


Sold by Responsible Dealers 


MANUFACTURED BY 


A. F. WANNER & CO. 


New No. 516-518-520 So. Dearborn St. Chicago 
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While You Are at It , 
— Get the Best Dinse, Pag e 


If you are on the market for ES Company 


equipment to manufacture 


Printers’ Rollers | | 
Our new system will interest you, and, Ele C tro typ e S 


mark you—at the right prices. 


Our machinery embraces improvements N 1 C k e | { y p e S 
AND 








on weak features of others—therefore, 
the life and satisfactory service of Roller- 
making Machinery depends upon how 


bi || Stereotypes 


Let us submit our small or large plant 
outfits. We also build and design special 
machinery. We carry, ready for quick 
shipment, repair parts for the Geo. P. 


Gordon Presses. 725-733 S. LASALLE ST. 
Louis Kreiter @Company | | CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


313 South Clinton Street : Chicago, III. TELEPHONE, HARRISON 7185 









































ACCURACY AND SPEED 


is a combination in wire wé le 
stitchers to be found only in 
“BREHMER” machines. 


SIMPLICITY of con- 

struction explains the 

small cost of renewal 
parts. 


ai Over 30,000 in use 


WRITE OUR 
“SERVICE 
BUREAU” 


No. 33, For Booklet and other Genera} No. 58. For heavier work up to 34-inch. Can be fitted with 
Printers’ Stitching. special gauge for Calendar Work. 


CHARLES BECK COMPANY 


609 CHESTNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA 


























THE HUBER-HODGMAN 
PRINTING PRESS 








THE HODGMAN 


HE New Hodgman Press must be seen to be appreciated. The top of the bed 
"T being only thirty-four inches from the floor, all sizes, you can readily see how 

much easier to put on the form. This press has five tracks — one under each 
bearer and one directly under the center where the cumbersome and heavy rack 
hangers and shoes are placed on other machines. The new movement Hodgman has 
no shoes or rack hangers, and in their place is a four-inch track, giving a rigid im- 
pression. The new driving mechanism, doing away with the shoes and rack 
hangers, is the most durable and powerful reverse ever used on any press, elim- 
inating vibration and noise and giving great speed. The new cylinder lift gives 
absolutely rigid impression. We are having unstinted praises from every user. This 
machine is up to date with many new features that appeal to the users. It will 
take you but a few minutes to place your own estimate on its merits. See it, and 
know the value of this modern printing press — the fastest speed and most durable 
in construction built. 











VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


17 to 23 Rose St. and 135 William St., New York. 


FACTORY —TAUNTON, Mass. 


AGENT, ENGLAND, WESTERN OFFICE, 343 S. Dearborn Street, 
P. LAWRENCE PRINTING MACHINERY CO., Ltd. H. W. THORNTON, Manager, 
57 Shoe Lane, London, E. C. Telephone, Harrison 801. CHICAGO 
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Use Your Own Card 
as Evidence 


EEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. PA. 


€.K.HARRIS. FISHER BUILDING 
GALES AGENT - CHICAGO 


No matter who your customers are, you can always get their 
interest by detaching one of your 


Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


and showing them the smooth edge, and the perfect cleanliness 
and handiness which is characteristic of them only. 

Once they have seen the card and have had an explanation of the ultimate econ- 
omy and pleasure of their use as against a loose card, you have a sure and abiding 
customer. And remember that if he comes to you for his cards he will come to 
you for the other printing and engraving he may need. 

A trade-winner for itself, it brings other trade to you, because a user of the 
Peerless Card judges your other printing or engraving by the printing or en- 
graving on these cards, and their style, finish, quality and economy. If it will 
establish the quality of your shop, you want it, just as a trade asset. 

Send for a sample tab of the cards, detach them for yourself; 
show them to one or two of your present customers and see 


how impressed both of you become with them. If they 
impress you they will impress others. See them for yourself. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 


Engravers, Plate Printers, Die Embossers 


7-9 East Adams Street Chicago 











There Is But One 
Process 


—that process, the ability to execute 
quick and satisfactory Electrotyping. 


Our entire plant is fully equipped 
with new and modern 
machinery 
and it goes without saying that our facilities, in 
the hands of expert workmen, enable us to handle 
your work with absolute satisfaction. ’Phone 
Main 1611 and we will call for your business. 


American Electrotype Co. 
24-30 South Clinton St. 
Chicago 





New Ldition of our 


0.56 Catalog of ° 


FRATERNAL 


AND OTHER 


SOCIETY 
EMBLEMS 














RAILROAD AND EXPRESS | TRADE MARKS 
Every Printer should have a copy. 


The fact that you can 
furnish these cuts will secure 
you many a good order. 


Sent postpaid for 25 cents in 
stamps. Worth dol- 2) 
dars to any printer. 


“Stock Cut Dep Z 


THE HAWTIN ENGRAVING ( COMPANY 


DESIGNERS, ENGRAVERS AND ELECIROTYPERS 
147 FIFTH AVENUE CHICAGO. 








A book 
With One Hundred 
Title-Pages 


From the same copy one hundred different 
title-pages were set by as many good com- 
positors tn this country and abroad. These 
have been carefully printed in two colors 
on good paper from the original electro- 
types and handsomely bound in a volume 
of 232 pages, 5x7 inches in size. Here 
is an inexhaustible mine of suggestions for 
every compositor and tt costs only a dollar. 
Your money back if you do not find it 
worth double the price. 


In sending your order for above book 
mention The Inland Printer and you 
will receive free a handsome calendar 
for 1911, as well asasample copy of 
THE PRINTING ART, the “‘Fashion- 
plate of Printerdom,”’ the most beauti- 
ful as well as the most practical 
magazine published in the field of the 
graphic arts. 


The Printing Art “ari 


























A STRICTLY HIGH-GRADE MACHINE COMBINING STRENGTH 
or Sale by Dealers 
AND SIMPLICITY OF CONSTRUCTION WITH F y 
ABSOLUTE ACCURACY Everywhere 


NEW § O O American 

DESIGN Model 30 

5 GUARANTEED 
WHEELS FULLY 


Ne 12345 |AMERICAN Numbering| oko cc ccou, 


Impression of Figures. Machine Co. 


Steel throughout 291-295 Essex Street 169 W. Washington Street 
Model 31—6 wheels . . $6.00 | BROOKLYN,N.Y. CHICAGO, ILL. | Model 31—6 wheels . . $6.00 








Steel Throughout 














Every Printer should have 9 
our Free Samples of Don't G uess 


COMMENCEMENT 


Programs, Invitations, 
Diplomas, Class Pins 


For 1911 


The Samples are now ready for distribution and will be 
sent PREPAID FREE upon request. These samples 
will enable you to secure the orders from the GRADU- 
ATING CLASSES of the high schools, etc. 

Send your request to-day, even though you do not : ‘ 
need the Samples until a later date, and we will reserve At the size Motor required for that 
a set for you. press. Write for our Printers’ Guide, 
which tells you just what size and speed 


CALENDARS aaveiiiise Pittoses mator fo instal 


F r will be cheaper to buy 
Here is the opportunity you are looking for. It will The proper manta P y 


increase your earnings. Your Advertising Merchant will and cheaper to operate. To specify 
buy if you show him our samples, because they are care- properly, requires special experience. 
fully designed for advertising purposes. NOW is the time We have that —twenty-one years of it. 


to solicit Calendar business. Write for our Proposition 
The Triumph Electric Co. 





if interested. 


FLOMPA NY 2 Cincinnati, Ohio 


< 


BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 
CHICAGO, ILL. 























Danish Ledger 


WRITES WELL 
RULES WELL 
ERASES WELL 


¢ Tothose who desire a high-grade ledger at 
a moderate price, we recommend DANISH 
LEDGER. Send for new sample-book. 


LIST OF AGENTS. 
Miller & Wright Paper Co., New York City. 
Donaldson Paper Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 
The R. H. Thompson Co., Buffalo, New York. MANUFACTURED BY 
O. W. Bradley Paper Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Tileston & Livermore Co., Boston, Mass. 
B. F. Bond Paper Co., Baltimore, Md, B. D. RISING PAPER CO. 
Crescent Paper Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


on Chope Stevens Paper Co., Detroit, Mich. HOUSATONIC, BERKSHIRE COUNTY, 
ilkinson Brothers & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Hudson Valley Paper Co., Albany, N. Y MASSACHUSETTS. 








When You Stop 
to Think 


What can be accomplished by this new process, 
you can not get away from the one conclusion 
— it’s a wonder! 


Here is How to Save Time and Expense 


Cuts without a camera, direct from pencil or ink draw- 
ing ; tint-blocks quickly and easily made to register under 
half-tone and line; either uniform or graduated. 


The photoengravers, artists, lithographers and 
offset printers should make it their business to at 
once look into this proposition, because it is of 
especial importance and benefit to them. 

Lithographers and offset printers will find to 
their surprise an unequaled process of transfer. 

It dissolves in hot water, leaving perfect details 
of work on stone, 

To the photoengraver it is indispensable, because 
of its economical and rapid features, by reason of its 
producing a zinc or copper relief plate without the 
use of a camera or photographic plate. 

A trial is the best way to prove these statements. 

Write us. 


The Norwich Film 


LEFRANC & CIE, London and [Paris. Norwich, Conn. 














The Bond For The Printer Who Says “‘Show le’’ 


arquette Bon 


is a “‘service-quality’’ paper having unusual range of practical uses and offers a 
rare opportunity of dependable bond stock to the printer or user at a price 
nothing: short of a bargain. For lithographic, offset or general printing, 
MARQUETTE BOND is without competition—all points of merit considered. 
It has the proper snap, surface and wearing body found in bond papers for which 


double the price is asked. | 
Supplies a quality of bond-paper distinction. It’s better than the ordinary; still 
the price is right. A better lithograph, offset or general printing bond paper 
was never manufactured. 
We carry a full line in all sizes and weights, white and eight colors, for immediate 
shipment, including a 13-lb. folio, also white and in eight colors. | 





= Jarquette Bond has the snap, crackle and finish found 
in some bonds sold at almost double our price. 











Swigart Paper Company 
653-655 South Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 








Accuracy, Durability and 
Ease in Operation 


are a few of the many important and inter- 
esting features to be found in our 


Steel Die and Plate 
Stamping Presses 


They are built along lines of up-to- 
the-minute, dependable press — the 
paramount accomplishment, speed, 
accuracy and character of its output. 

It inks, wipes, polishes and prints at one 
operation from a die or plate, 5x9 inches, 


at a speed of 1,500 impressions per hour. 
We emboss center of a sheet 18 x 27 inches. 


Write for full particulars, prices, terms, etc. 
We manufacture tawo smaller sizes of press. 


The Modern Machine Co. 


SOUTHWESTERN AGENTS BELLEVILLE - - - - ILLINOIS 


VENNEY PRINTERS’ SUPPLY CO., 150 S. Ervay St., DALLAS, TEX. 

















It’s the Big Output at Low Cost 


One of our Perfecting Ro- that interests the printer. We build presses to 
Woe cas dee ce suit any requirements. Competition demands 
reverse side. immense production in the finished product— 
presses that print one or both sides of web in 
one or more colors, number or perforate one or 
both ways, punch, interleave and deliver prod- 
uct cut to size in flat or folded sheets or slit 
and rewound in rolls. We design and build 

Special Presses to order 


MEISEL PRESS & 
MFG. COMPANY 


Factory: 944 to 948 Dorchester Avenue 
BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR INKY) yp be d ‘ 
LINOTYPES . OYE 1 S 


WATSON NO 
MULTIPOLAR , That Stand Out! 


INDIVIDUAL MOTORS : 
TODRIVE | WATSON Motors fit the ‘ . nee ee 


ANY ‘machine. We manufacture ; paper and Magazine ad- 




















MACHINE highest grade Motors for all vertisiag plates. Bookletand Catalog 
classes of machinery used by printing plates that print up sharp 
Printers and Engravers. and clear. 
= ta il Dur We ship direct to publications 
d . and care for patterns. 
Cut out the Belts.” 








Our capacity, 60,000 colum 
THE, MECHANICAL ——i——ae 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN —_ ADVERTISERS’ 
COMPANY 


501-509 Plymouth Place 
CHICAGO 





























IN YOUR LOCALITY 
wwrrobucinc THE “SIMPLE” soisrenee 
Price, $] 29 EXPRESS PAID 


The only absolutely perfect, fool-proof tape machine 
ever invented. Holds 800-foot roils, works any size tape 
up to 2inches wide. No directions necessary. Everlast- 
ing. Made of 22 wire gauge steel, enameled. Do not delay, 
send $1.25 for machine and jobbers’ prices. 





State your selling experience. 


FRANK G. SHUMAN 


Inventor and Manufacturer 


A 39 River Street :: :: CHICAGO 

















There’s False Economy 
in putting all your — into the body of a catalog—then DET 


CORDOVA SUPER COVER 


Insures the desired lasting service and protection to catalogs, 
booklets, or large directories. Samples will prove our quality claims. Why not look them over? 


Detroit Sulphite Pulp & Paper Co., Detroit, Michigan 


Makers of Papers of Strength 





“RICHMOND ” ("0 storons 


To Envelope Manufacturers 
OUR TYPE “RE” 


Squirrel cage, constant speed Subscriber having opportunity to use in trade, 
motors for line shaft drive or for in connection with other established business, a 
direct connection to cutters and considerable numberof envelopes, would be pleased 
other machines not requiring to get in communication with manufacturers who 
variable speed. are in position to quote lowest spot cash prices in 

A ° ” case lots, for a complete line of these goods. 
(Che Richnond Clechir Company, Manufacturers who are inclined to consider 


RICHMOND, VA. above, and will submit samples and prices, kindly 











145 Chambers Street, NEW YORK CITY address 

176 Federal Street, BOSTON, MASS. . D-251, Inland Printer 
322 Monadnock Block, CHICAGO, ILL. 
1011 Chestnut St., Room 626, PHILA., PA. 














Hamilton’s Platen Press Brake Economic Cylinder Press Roller Holder 











—— eeeenemmmaninessniks 














With this brake added to your jcb press you provide protection _ This =. — holder soe See ae = a and ae 

fesse es a ieee é : ee Pee nience abou e pressroom. olds sixteen cylinder-press rollers. 
both to press and operator. This brake a controlled by the sis. sah We manufacture these roller racks in most any conceivable shape to 
sion throw-off lever. Brake can be applied quickly, easily and with meet the requirements of any space. Our Model B job-press roller 
positive effect and control. Its method of attachment (see illustra- baer — about = — of space, - pron on oor <. 
i ing at Scat ead , SESE holding roller in perpendicular position, and stand can be had either 
lee: rapa — epringing the fy ee. rend Be ee with or without legs. There is a great saving of time, as well as pro- 
quickly add this device to a press. Is inexpensive — therefore ought tection to rollers, where our system is installed. Ask for booklet, 
to be in use on all your job presses. giving compete information, prices, sizes, etc. 


Did you read our March advertisement? The job or cylinder press is incomplete without our new Feeder’s Seat. Better 
investigate—better still, get one, try it. 


MONTGOMERY BROTHERS COMPANY, St. Paul, Minnesota 





















































This Book Sent Free for 
Two New Subscriptions 


to The Graphic Arts 























Astir 


A Publisher's Life-Story 
















































VERY man who has worked his way 
up in the printing business will be 
interested in *‘ASTIR,” by John 
Adams Thayer. This book is the life 
story of a man who began work at the 
case. The chapter headings tell the story 
of his experiences. 


Chapter CONTENTS Page 


1 A Publisher at Thirteen .... 1 
2 AUnion Printer ....... 19 
3 Typefounding before the Trust. . 39 
4 Onthe Road from Texas to Maine 55 
5 A Type Expert in Philadelphia. . 77 
6 Advertising Manager of ‘‘The La- 
dies’ Home Journal’®. . ... 97 
7 A Month and a Day with Munsey. 123 
8 A Year witha Newspaper. .. . 153 
9 Bleaching a Black Sheep ... . 177 
10 The Fight for Clean Advertising . 191 
11 My Master Stroke in Advertising . 207 
12 Publishing ‘‘ Everybody’s’® . . . 223 
13. The Discovery of Tom Lawson. . 247 
14 Divorced—with Alimony . . . . 271 


OUR OFFER — Send $5.00 for two yearly subscriptions, 
at $2.50 each, to THE GRAPHIC ARTS, and we will send 
a copy of *‘ Astir’’ free. Fora single subscription to THE 
GRAPHIC ARTS at $2.50 and $1.00 additional — $3.50 
sent at one time— we will send you a copy of ** Astir.”’ 
Send in your order to-day. 


NATIONAL ARTS PUBLISHING CO. 


200 Summer Street, Boston, Massachusetts 




















The HEXAGON 


Universal Saw and Trimmer with Router and 
Jig Saw Attachment Makes 
a Complete Machine 








and Trimmer with 

gauge from 1 to 50 
picas and our linotype slug 
holder to cut plates, fur- 
niture, rules and linotype 
slugs to accurate point 
measure. 
A Jig Saw for inside mor- 
tises for insertions and all 
regular sawing. 
A Radial Arm Router for 
routing out plates for color 
work and cutting out high 
parts of electrotypes. 
A Beveling Attachment 
for beveling plates on edges 
for tacks and patent plate 
hooks or undercut bevel. 
Furnished as individual 
machines or in a complete 
combination the attachments of which are readily and quickly 
taken off or swung to one side, enabling the printer to do many 
kinds of work. 


Our confidence in this machine is so great that we are prepared 
to give you a thirty days’ free trial. If at the end of that 
time you are not fully satisfied with it, you can return it at 
our expense. Send for booklet. 


HEXAGON TOOL COMPANY 


DOVER, N. H. 


A CIRCULAR SAW 


NEW YORK: 321 Pearl St. CHICAGO: -1241 State St. 
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Why Waste Power on 
Short Run Work? 


Let us prove to you how our “ STANDARD ” Motors will elimi- 
nate all waste, give you more efficient power and add dollars to 
your profit account. 

There is not a machine in your printing establishment that can 
not be operated at a lower cost by one of our “STANDARD” 
Motors. Hundreds of printers are now operating their job presses, 
news presses, linotype machines, typecasting machines, rulers, 
binders, staplers, etc., at a big saving with 


Robbins 2aMyers 


STANDARD Motors 


Our big factory has been specialized on small motors — one- 
thirtieth to fifteen horse-power — for more than sixteen years. We 
have built up a world-wide reputation for our “ STANDARD ” Motors 
because of their high efficiency, reliability and economy of power. 
Central power stations everywhere recommend them. 

Let our experts work for you FREE! Write us as to your power 
conditions — how and where you use it —and let our experts help 
you solve your power problem. Write us to-day. 


The Robbins & Myers Co. 


Factory and General Offices : 
1325 Lagonda Avenue 
Springfield, Ohio 
BRANCHES: 

New York, 145 Chambers 
street; Chicago, 320 Monad- 
nock block; Philadelphia, 
1109 Arch street; Boston, 
176 Federal street; Cleve- 
land, 1408 West Third street, 
N. W.; New Orleans, 312 
Carondelet street; St. Louis, 
1120 Pine street; Kansas 
City, 9830 Wyandotte street. 























ENGRAVERS 


MAKERS OF 


HALF-TONES 
ZINC ETCHINGS 
COLOR PLATES 
ILLUSTRATIONS 
ELECTROTYPES 


THREE COLOR 
PROCESS PLATES 


AND 


WALTON PROCESS 
MUSIC PLATES 
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THE INLAND-WALTON ENCRAVING Co. 
120-130 SHERMAN STREET 
CHICAGO — 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD CO. ENGRAVING DEPARTMENT, 
SUCCESSOR 
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The BEST and LARGEST GERMAN TRADE JOURNAL for 
the PRINTING TRADES on the EUROPEAN CONTINENT 


Beutscher Buch- und 
Steindrucker Makerten 


PUBLICATION 
Devoted to the interests of Printers, Lithographers and kindred trades, 
with many artistic supplements. @ Yearly Subscription for Foreign 
Countries, 14s. 9d.— post free. Sample Copy, Is. 


Deutscher Buch- und Steindrucker 


ERNST MORGENSTERN 


19 DENNEWITZ-STRASSE - + - BERLIN, W.57,GERMANY 





The American Pressman 


A MONTHLY TECHNICAL TRADE 
JOURNAL WITH 20,000 SUBSCRIBERS 


Best medium for direct communication with the 
user and purchaser of 
Pressroom Machinery and Materials 





ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 





Second National Bank Building, CINCINNATI, OHIO 











Bishop’s Order Book 
and Record of Cost 


@ The simplest and most accurate book for keeping 
track of all items of cost of every job done. Each 
book contains 100 leaves, 10x16, printed and ruled, 
and provides room for entering 3,000 jobs. Strongly 
bound, price $3.00. Fourth edition. 


SOLD BY 


The Inland Printer Company 


Chicago 








ETALOGRAPHY 


Treats of the nature and properties of zinc and 
aluminum and their treatment as printing 
HOW surfaces. Thoroughly practical and invalu- 
able alike to the expert and to those taking 





T0 up metal-plate printing for the first time. 
PRINT Full particulars of rotary litho and offset litho 
FROM methods and machines; details of special 

processes, plates and solutions. The price is 
METALS 3 /— or $ 2,00, post free. 
By To be obtained from 


Su, | THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
120-130 Sherman St., Chicago 

















Metal Plate Printing 





An up-to-date text-book, explaining in simple language 
the process of printing from metal plates in the litho- 
graphic manner. Complete in every detail. Every 
printer who is interested in the offset press should read it. 





Price, $2.00 per copy, post paid. 


PUBLISHED BY 














The National Lithographer 
150 Nassau Street 
NEW YORK 





The only lithographic trade paper published 
in America. Subscription price, $2 per year. 











The Best Special Works for Lithographers, Etc. 


ARE THE 


ALBUM LITHO —26 parts in stock, 20 plates in black and color, 
$1.50 each part. 


AMERICAN COMMERCIAL SPECIMENS —three series, 24 
plates in color, $3.50 each series. 


TREASURE OF GRAPHIC ARTS—2z4 folio plates in color, $4.50. 
— OF LABELS—‘the newest of labels—t5 plates in color, 


— STUDIES” — by Ferd Wiist — second series, 24 plates, 


AND THE 


—SEMI-MONTHLY PUBLICATION— 
This Journal is the best Technical Book for Printers, Lithographers 
and all Kindred Trades. Artistic supplements. Yearly subscription, 
$3.00, post free; sample copy, 25 cents. 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOSEF HEIM - - - - = - Vienna VI./i Austria 























PRIOR’S AUTOMATIC 


Photo Scale 


SHOWS PROPORTION AT A GLANCE 





No figuring—no chance for error. Will show exact 
proportion of any size photo or drawing—any size plate, 
SIMPLE — ACCURATE, 


Being transparent, may be placed upon proofs 

of cuts, etc., and number of square inches de- 

termined without figuring. Price, $2.00. 
Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


The Inland Printer Co. 


130 Sherman Street . . . . CHICAGO 
1729 Tribune Building, NEW YORK 





Established January, 1894. 


ENGRAVERS 


MONTALY 


— 





esrasusneo SCI 


094. (Saez 


Deals only with the Illustration side of Printing, but deals with 


that side thoroughly. Post free, $2 per annum. 


68-74 Carter L: 
Geo. RoutLepce & Sons, Lp. / Lideate Hil | Lonpon, E. C. 


t 


AMERICAN AGENTS: 
Spon & CHAMBERLAIN, 


123 Liberty Street, New York 




































BOOKS AND UTILITIES 








BOOKBINDING 
BooKBINDING — Paul N. Hasluck Leite de Whe WksakaveuEeceiens $0. 
BoOKBINDING AND THE CaRE OF Books — Douglas Cockerell 
BooKBINDING FOR AMATEURS — W. 
MANUAL OF THE ART OF BookBinpING — J. B. Nicholson............. 
Tue ART oF BookBinpIne — J. W. Zaehnsdorf 


COMPOSING-ROOM 

ConceRNING TyPE—A. S. Carnell... 
Correct Composition — Theodore Low De Vinne 
DESIGN AND CoLoR 1N Printing —F. J. Trezise. 
Imposition, a Handbook for Printers — F. J. Trezise 
IMPRESSIONS OF MODERN TyPE DESIGNS 
MoperN Book Composition — Theodore Low De Vinne 
PLAIN PRINTING TYPES — Theodore Low De Vinne 
THE PracTicaL PRINTER — H. G. Bishop 
PrinTING — Charles Thomas Jacobi 
PRINTING AND WRITING MATERIALS — Adéle Millicent Smith 
SPECIMEN Books: 

Bill-heads 

Envelope Corner-cards 

Letter-heads 

Professional Cards and Tickets 

Programs and Menus 
TITLE-PAGES — Theodore Low De Vinne. 
VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING 


DRAWING AND ILLUSTRATION 
A HanpBook OF ORNAMENT — Franz Sales Meyer..........--2--2+e005 $3.75 
A HANDBOOK OF PLANT ForM 
ALPHABETS — A HANDBOOK oF LETTERING —Edward F. Strange 
ALPHABETS OLD anpD NEw — Lewis F. Day 
DecoRATIVE DESIGNS — Paul N. Hasluck 
DrawinG FoR Repropuction — Charles G. Harper 
Human Ficure — J. H. Vanderpoel 
Lessons on ART — J. D. Harding 
Lessons ON DECORATIVE DEsIGN — Frank G. Jackson 
Lessons oN Form — A. Blunck 
Lerrers AND LETTER CONSTRUCTION — F. J. Trezise 
LETTERS AND LETTERING — Frank Chouteau Brown..............+.+- 
Line aND Form — Walter Crane 
THE PRINCIPLES OF Design — E. A. Batchelder 
THEORY AND PrRacTICE OF Design — Frank G. Jackson 


ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING 
ELecTroTyPinc —C. S. Partridge 
PARTRIDGE’s REFERENCE HANDBOOK OF ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYP- 
Ing —C. S. Partridge...... ER eee rr ery Pere 1.5 
STEREOTYPING — C. S. Partridge 


ESTIMATING AND ACCOUNTING 


A MoNEY-MAKING SYSTEM FOR THE EMPLOYING PRINTER — Eden B. 
$1.00 


-00 

CaMpsiE’s Pocket EstimaTE Book — John W. Campsie 75 

CHALLEN’s LABOoR-SAVING Recorps— Advertising, Subscription, Job Print- 
ers. 50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 100 pages, half roan, cloth sides, 
$2, and $1 extra fer each additional 100 pages. 

Cost EstiMaTES FOR EMPLOYING PRINTERS — David Ramaley 

Cost oF Printing — F. W. Baltes 

Caml GF. PeOnC nie. nice acces Oasannccrtoevadwseerneudeteeeacte 3. 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF ASCERTAINING Cost — J. Cliff Dando....10. 

Hints For YounG Printers UnpER E1iaguty — W. A. Willard 

How To Make MoNEY IN THE PRINTING Business — Paul Nathan 

NICHOL’s PERFECT ORDER AND ReEcorD Book, by express at expense of 
purchaser 

OrpER Book anpD ReEcorp oF Cost—H. G. Bishop, by express at 
expense of purchaser 3.0 


PRINTERS’ AccounT Book, 200 pages, by express at expense of pur- 
chaser, $3.50; 400 pages, by express at expense of purchaser 


PRINTER’s INSURANCE PROTECTIVE INVENTORY SysTEM — Brown 
SraRTING A PRINTING-OFFICE — R. C. Mallette 


LITHOGRAPHY 
HANDBOOK OF LiTHOGRAPHY — David Cumming 
LiTHOGRAPHIC SPECIMENS 
METALOGRAPHY 
METAL-PLATE PRINTING 
PracticaL LitHocRaPHy — Alfred Seymour 
THE GRAMMAR OF LitHoGRAPHY — W. D. Richmond 





MACHINE COMPOSITION 
A PockET COMPANION FOR LINOTYPE OPERATORS AND MACHINISTS — S. 
Sandison 
CorREcT KEYBOARD FINGERING — John S. Thompson 
FacsIMILE LiInoTYPE KEYBOARDS 
HisTorY oF Composing MacHINEs — John S. Thompson 
THALER LINOTYPE KEYBOARD, by express at expense of purchaser 
THE MECHANISM OF THE LINoTyPE — John S. Thompson 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AUTHOR AND PRINTER — F. Howard Collins...............0eeeeeeee $2.35 
THE BUILDING oF A Book — Frederick H. Hitchcock 
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MiLuer’s GuipE — John T. Miller 
O1L CoLors AND PRINTING Inks — L. E. 
PRACTICAL PAPERMAKING — George Clapperton 
PRINTER’Ss HANDBOOK OF TRADE REcIPES — Charles Thomas Jacobi... . 


NEWSPAPER WORK 


ESTABLISHING A NEWSPAPER — O. F. Byxbee 
GAINING A CIRCULATION — Charles M. Krebs 


WRITING FOR THE Press — Luce; cloth, $1.10; 


PRESSWORK 


A Concise MANUAL OF PLATEN PRESSwoRK — F. W. Thomas 
Cotor Printer — John F. Earhart. 
MopERN PREssworK — Fred W. Gage 


New OVERLAY KNIFE, WITH ExTRA BLADE 
Extra Blades for same, each 


OvERLAY KNIFE 


Stewart’s Empossine Boarp, per dozen 
TyMPAN GAUGE SQUARE 


PROCESS ENGRAVING 


A TREATISE ON PHOTOGRAVURE — Herbert Denison.................. $2.25 
LinE PHOTOENGRAVING — Wm. Gamble 

METAL-PLATE PRINTING 

METALOGRAPHY — Chas. Harrap 

PR FROG TM iiidc oct oc ce sdwewaiccccccsisccseccecececs 2.50 
PHOTOCENGRAVING — H. Jenkins; revised and enlarged by N. S. Amstutz 3.00 
PHOTOENGRAVING — Carl Schraubstadter, Jr 

PHOTO-MECHANICAL PROocESSES — W. T. Wilkinson 

PHOTO-TRICHROMATIC PRINTING — C. G. Zander 


PROOFREADING 


BicELOW’s HaNDBOOK OF PUNCTUATION — Marshall T. Bigelow........ $. 
CULINARY FRENCH 

ENGLISH CoMPOUND WorDs AND PHRASES —F. Horace Teall 

GRAMMAR WITHOUT a MasTER — William Cobbett 

THE OrtTHOEPIST — Alfred Ayres 

WEBSTER DicTIONARY (Vest-pocket) 

Pens AND TypEs — Benjamin Drew 

PROOFREADING AND PunctTuaTion — Adéle Millicent Smith 

Punctuation — F. Horace Teall 


THE ART OF WRITING ENGLISH — J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M.A......... 1.60 
THE VERBALIST — Alfred Ayres 
TypoGRaPHic StyLEBooK — W. B. McDermutt 
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For Sale by 


624-632 Sherman St., CHICAGO 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


1729 Tribune Building, NEW YORK 


PAMPHLET GIVING CONTENTS OF EACH BOOK MAILED ON REQUEST 





Alert, 
Masterful. 
ind depen dent 


Sherlock 
Holmes never got 
to the bottom of his puzzles: 
with more unerring accuracy than does 


The American Printer 


attack and solve the present problems of the printing business. This unique journal 
is edited by men of wide experience, thoroughly conversant with every art that the printer 
employs. ‘It’s a magazine of practical information and stimulating suggestion. New processes 
are exemplified by handsome inserts, many of them magnificent specimens of color work. The 
best printed things of the month are reproduced with helpful comment in every issue. 

And it tells the reasons why one job is eternally good and another hopelessly bad. It educates 
its readers along correct lines of thought and work. At the case, besi ide the press, in the business 
office, on the advertising man’s desk, The American Printer is recognized as the voice of authority. 
One glance at the names in The American Printer’s advertising 
columns is enough to show the initiated the prestige it enjoys as a 
medium for publicity. If you are selling something the printing. 
office needs, get into good company. Our -contracts will: 

gratify you. 7 

If you afe interested in good printing, analyzed and studied 

with the fidelity of Conan Doyle’s hero—subscribe for The 
American Printer. 
It will cost you $2.00 a year—a dollar for six qonths— 
twenty cents for a sample copy. Do it now. / 


‘Oswald Publishing Co. 
25 City Hall Place 
New York 








You have an unusual opportunity to reach 

the Office A ppliance Dealer, Retail Sta- 

tioner, and Purchasing Agent, through 
only ONE medium — the 


Inland Stationer 


Business Equipment 
Journal 


@ An examination of the magazine itself shows you why. 

@ The Office Appliance Dealer and the Retail Stationer subscribe 
for it because it handles the selling end of their lines in a business- 
like manner. Evvery issue contains articles of sales plans of real 
practical value. 

@ The Purchasing Agent subscribes for it because it keeps him in 
close touch at all times with the latest and best developments in 
business equipment. 

@ You can reach all three with one advertisement and at one price 
by using only INLAND STATIONER—BUSINESS EQUIP- 
MENT JOURNAL. Let us send you some important facts. 


Inland Stationer 


Business Equipment Journal 


624-632 Sherman Street 
Chicago 

















en PLATEN PRESSES 





Special Model V. Size 16 x 21 5-8 inches, 
Over 6,000 Machines in Operation. 


“Investigate its Merits” 


Embody valuable improvements 
and advantages not to be found 
in any other make. 


Most powerful construction. 


Unequaled ink distribution and 
fresh ink supply below the form. 


Actually, 6 Rollers Ink Only Once. 


Carriage operated without cam 
in main gear-wheel. 


Adjustable roller trucks. 
Roller separating device. 


VICTORIA PLATEN 
PRESS MFG. Company 


FRANK NOSSEL 


38 Park Row New York 


























REDINGTON 
COUNTERS 
COUNT 


‘The exact number of impressions. Al- 
ways accurate. High or low speed. 
Used on all makes of presses. 


PRICE $5, U. S. A. 


Address your dealer or write direct 


F.B.REDINGTON CO. 


CHICAGO 








Read by British and Colonial Printers the World over. 


Che Britiah Printer 


Every issue contains information on trade matters by specialists. 
Reproductions in colors and monochrome showing modern 
methods of illustrating. All about New Machinery and Appli- 
ances. ‘Trade notes form reliable guides to printers and allied 
traders. Specimens of jobwork form original designs for 


Help the Circulation 
of your 
Paper 








There are 500 valuable 
ideas and suggestions, col- 
lated from the experiences 
of publishers everywhere, 
in the new pamphlet by 
Charles M. Krebs, entitled 
“Gaining a Circulation.” 
Its sixty pages are full of 
helpful methods of building 
up papers of every kind. 
The first part is devoted to 
miscellaneous suggestions, 
in some instances a single 
idea brought forth being 
worth the price of the book. 
The other part includes: 
Special Features — Attract- 
ing Attention—Contests— 
The Coupon of Exchange 
Value—Soliciting Subscribers—Sample Copies— Advertising Other 
Publications—Clubbing Lists—Combinations—Reductions and Special 
Concessions — Premiums— Gifts—Special Editions—etc., the plans of 
successful publications being fully described. 

















** lifting. ”’ 
PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY. 
Specimen Copy sent on receipt of 35 Cents. 





$2 per Annum, post free. You should have this work. Sent postpaid on receipt of price, 50c. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


1729 Tribune Bldg., New York. 632 Sherman Street, Chicago 





PUBLISHED BY 


RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & CO., Ltd. 
LEICESTER and LONDON 






































“Conservation of Olaste Energy” 


Applies to the bindery as well as to the great railroad in- 
dustries. Look into the conditions in this respect in your 
plant, and let us make you a proposition on Boston Wire 
Stitchers to save the wastes in time, money and production. 
A little gain in speed of operation, a large saving through 
the absence of adjusting perplexities, and a great improve- 
ment in quality of output, tell the story. “Boston” users 
obtain the greatest possible stitching production in a given 
time and a quality of stitching possible on no other machine 


Awerican Cope Founders Company 







































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































PRACTICAL I. T. U. COURSE 
A WAGE-RAISER 


given by correspondence, thus insuring each lesson 
receiving individual attention from the instructors. 
Through it the most approved educational meth- 
ods are applied to typography. Students are 
taught the reason why of good composition. The 
principles of design and color harmony are applied 
to typography in a scientific manner, and free- 
hand lettering is included in the Course, thus 
equipping compositors to meet a growing demand in the graphic arts. 

The new features are so overshadowing there is a suspicion that 
the Course is not practical. On the contrary, it is intensely practical, 
as the student is taken through all kinds of display composition, imposi- 
tion, etc. Rather than discuss its practicality, we let two graduates 
speak. They say it is practical. It helped them—they know it, because 
the proof is in their pay envelope. 


jeu) HE I. T. U. Course of Instruction in Printing is 
NWx 


The first is a Kansan, and says: 


“The Course is of inestimable value to me. Everything 
taught is so practical that it can be used by one in all classes 
of work from an envelope corner-card to designing and exe- 
cuting acatalogue in colors. It is asure cure for that vague, 
uneasy feeling when setting ads. or display work. As an 
investment, it certainly pays. I have finished the Course, 
and get $5 more a week than I did a year ago.” 


The second, an Illinoisan, has enjoyed a like experience: 


“T wish to state that I owe as much, if not more, to the 
Course for my'knowledge of the printing trade as I do to 
my five years of experience. I began taking the Course 
in May, 1909, and in six months had my wages raised from 
$8 to $12 per week, and feel that I owe it all to you. It 
has also given me an interest in the trade which I never 
before had.” 


FIND OUT ALL ABOUT IT BY ADDRESSING A POSTAL TO 


THE I. T. U. COMMISSION 


120 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Sold for less than actual cost—$23 for spot cash, or $25 in installments of $2 down and $] a week till paid. Esch student 
who finishes the Course receives a rebate or prize of $5 from the International Typographical Union. 
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Now on Sale 
Letters & Letter Construction 


With Chapters on Design and Decoration 
By F. J. TREZISE 


New Ideas for Printers and Designers 





ETTERS and Letter Construction” presents the subject in a new manner—gives 
you the information you want in the way you want it. It is not merely a book 
of alphabets—it is a book of ideas. It is written by the chief instructor of the 
I. T. U. Course of Instruction in Printing, and is based on actual experience 
instead of theory. 

@. Some of the features: “Letters and Letter Construction”’ contains chapters on 
Roman Capitals, Roman Lower-case, Italic, Gothic, Lettering in Design, 





3; 











NS Decoration and Type Alphabets. It contains plates showing the decoration of 
ESOS: various periods and peoples—excellent references for designers. It contains 
instruction on the designing of decorative borders, initials, etc. It contains information regarding the 
principles of design—the application of lettering to practical work. It treats of methods of reproduc- 
tion and gives ideas that facilitate work. 
@, It contains 160 pages and 131 illustrations, and is artistically bound in art canvas. 


PRICE, $2.00 


The Inland Printer Company, Chicago 


120-130 Sherman Street 
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Chicago Roller Co Latham Machinery Co é Thomson, John, Press Co 

Cleveland Folding Machine Co Levey, Fred’k H., Co Triumph Electric Co 

Coes, Loring, & Co 3s Logemann Bros. Co MUIR, “IG, NOD 6s. 0's'40 oo ccs are terse ase Cover 
Colonial Co. 3: Mechanical Appliance Co E Universal Automatic Type-casting Machine Co. 41 
Commercial Sales & Mfg. Co Megill, E. L Van Allens & Boughton 145 
Cottrell, C. B., & Sons Co Meisel Press & Mfg. Co 5 Van Bibber Roller Co 

Cramer, G., Dry Plate Co.. 33 Mergenthaler Linotype Co....... e Wagner Mfg. Co 

Crane, Z. & W. M ‘ Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co Jovi Wanner, A. F., & Co 

Cushman & Denison Mfg. Co : Miller Saw-Trimmer Co 6 i 

Dennison Mfg. Co { Mittag & Volger Watzelhan & Speyer 

Detroit Sulphite Pulp & Paper Co 5 Mittineague Paper Co West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co 

Dexter Folder Co -15 Modern Machine Co Western States Envelope Co 

Dick, Rev. , Esta Monitor Controller Co Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 

Dinse, Page & Co Montgomery Bros. Wetter Numbering Machine Co 

Driscoll & Fletcher ‘ Murray Engraving Co White, James, Paper Co 

Duplex Printing Press Co National Colortype Co. Whitfield Carbon Paper Works 

Durant, W. N., Co National Electrotype Co. Whitlock Printing — Mfg. Co. 

Eagle Printing Ink Co National Machine Co. Wiggins, John B., 

Eccnomy Engineering Co... National Steel & Copper Plate Co B Williams Bros. Co 

Electrical Testing Laboratories. . § Niagara Paper Mills Williams-Lloyd Machinery Co 

Freund, Wm., & Sons Norwich Film WHE TOO BIR; OOsss.csccrccccscosvenseoes 133 
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THIET TT Cen eee Gee un astae Meee ae cei 


A Year’ Reunk’ - } >| 


Kept by the Foreman of 


A. I. ROOT, Inc. 
Omaha, Neb. 





Shows an average production on their 


-LINOTYPES 


~ of 4,300 ems per hour. This covered 
every class of work, from a grocer’s 


statement to the feist book and cata- 


logue composition. The record was 


kept under the ordinary working con- 
ditions of the ofhce. 
They I. hal eaten Inc., operate three Linotypes. 


the Teading job printers of the 
Mall Wat and pang a high reputation for 


superior printing. Their experience is most con- 
vincing evidence that 


‘The ee a * Is the ies behaab 
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MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK i 
@ -CHICAGO: 1100S, Wabash Ave. SAN FRANCISCO: 638-646 Sacramento St. NEW ORLEANS: 332 Camp Se. : 
TORONTO — Canadian Linotype, Ltd., i 


35 Lombard Street 
— Akt.-Bol. Gumaelius & Komp. 
—Leopold Heller f 





2 SP RO RRA RRA IO PRCA NORA LLORES A OEE MAEM 
The following is a list of 
Miehle Presses 
shipped during the month of 
February. . 1911 


THIS LIST SHOWS THE CONTINUED DEMAND FOR MIEHLE cee 
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Previousl: chased one Miehle. : 
ahi New York city The Sidney Ptg. & Pub. Co 
Miehles Previously purchased one 


The Hayner Distilling Co 
Previously purchased one Miehle. 


Magdeburg, 
Previously purchased twelve Miehles, 


Madrid, Spain 
iously purchased one Miehle. 


hala Sales Book of i 
Previously 
Baltimore City ae ee & Bdg. Co.. 
The ‘hiartane Publishers Co. e 
Previously purchased four Michles. 


Previously purchased one Miehle. 


Chris. Reisser’s: Soehne Vienna, Austria ..... 
Previously purchased four Miehles. 


y 
i 
; 
| 
4 
i 
+ 
‘ 
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fh 
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Michigan Carton Co 
wets purchased = Miehles. 
Sepeliagae ba hicago, Ill. 
Previously y par cngaa live Miehles. The National en Box Co.. 
Combe Printing Co. See et ne oseph, Mo “| Merwin-Hughes Co. .............. "Lowell, Mass. 
Previous] The Egry ee. Co Dayton, Ohio 
ene Bluffs, Iowa. Previously purchased one Miehle. 


_ Sipe for F aa 1911, q S Michle Presses. 








PRISE ADEE EER LEM AIR RLEL DCDESEPS 
Reveioa mee bur tte bert cee resem rere + 


For Prices, Terms ané Other Particulars, address 


The Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co.} 
Factory, COR. FOURTEENTH AND ROBEY STREETS 
(South Side Office, 274 D 


CHICAGO, 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. _—wPhiladelphia Office, Com 
6 Grunewaldat » Steglits-Berlin, Germany. Side 
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